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Development of Export 
Trade to China Recom- 
Ahended as Outlet for Sur- 
plus Crops of Country 


Increase in Birth 
Rate Is Advocated 


Prospect of Stationary, if Not 
Declining, Population Men- 
aces Farming Industry, Says 
Economist 


By O. E. Baker 


Senior Agricultural Economist 
Department of Agriculture 

After a decade of overproduction of 
most' agricultural commodities, the Na- 
fion enters an era of diminishing increase 
of population, with the prospect of a 
stationary, possibly declining, population 
a few decades hence. 


The birth rate in the United States 
is decreasing so rapidly that despite the 
easing population the total number 
a children born annually is now declin- 
ing, according to the census. Although 
the rural birth rate is higher than the 
urban, the decline is occurring at about 
the same rate in rural as in urban terri- 
tory. 
* It is clear that a decreasing number 
of children will mean a decreasing popu- 
lation a generation hence, unless the de- 
crease be: balanced by immigration, or 
the duration of life increases. The net 
immigration at present averages about 
250,000 a year, whereas the decrease in 
number of births averages about 50,000 


4 | 


a_year. 
‘ Foreeast for Five Years 


Five years hence, therefore, if the 


* present downward trend in births con- 


tinues, and the immigration laws are 
not altered, the flow of people, so to 
speak, into the Nation, including immi- 
grants, will be no larger than the number 
of births today. 

The number of births today is only 
sufficient to, Maintain a stationary payee 
lation of about. 140,000,000, -having: 
present average age at death of 59 years. 
Althope¢h this average age at death may 

giner: ‘c,' slightly, it appears unlikely that 
the United States will ever have more 
than 160,000,000 people, unless the num- 
ber of births or of immigrants increases. 
This is a third greater than the popula- 
tions at present. 

The slackening in population growth 

ill occur very slowly. The 1930 census 

< reveal, probably, a population of 
béut 122,000,000, which would give an 
increase of more than 15,000,000 since 
1920. This will be a larger increase 
than has occurred during any decade in 
the past, except 1900-1910. In the 
decade 1930-1940 the increase in popula- 
tion may not be much over 10,000,000, and 
from 1940 to 1950 it will be still less. It 
is unlikely this stationary condition will 
be reached before 1960, and whether the 
population will decline afterward is de- 
pendent not only on the birth rate but 
also on immigration policy. 


A stationary population in the United | 


States would have serious consequences 
for the American farmer, whose pro- 
duction has increased over 50 per cent 
in the last 30 years and about 22 per 


cent in the last 10 years, and which| 
probably would double if prices of farm 


pYducts should rise to and remain at 
he war time peak. A declining popu- 
givin would be a calamity, if present 
onditions of production persisted and 
larger markets were not found abroad. 
Effect On Farm Land 

Farm land values probably would de- 
crease almost everywhere, -farms would 
be abandoned more extensively than at 

_ present, taxes on the remaining land in 
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Crop Damage Feared 


In Mid-west Floods 


Ice Gorges Forming in Indiana 
And Illinois 


Apprehension attends the formation of 
ice gorges in the neighborhood of Pales- 
tine, Ill, and Covington, Ind., as the 
result of recené floods on the Wabash 
River, according to a telegram received 
from Governor Emmerson of Illinois 
brought to the attention of the Secre- 
tary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, on 

n. 23, c 

Farmers living above the ice gorges 
fear crop damages from high water, it 
was stated, while those living below are 
afraid that the ice barriers will suddenly 
break and release enormous volumes of 
water upon them. The Department’s 
statement concerning flood conditions in 
Iilinois follows in full text: 

The Secretary of War today conferred 
with Senator Glenn, of Illinois, who 
placed before him a telegram from Gov- 
ernor Emmerson of Illinois describing 
the conditions resulting from the flooding 
of Illinois farm lands by high water 
on the Wabash River. The Secretary’s 
attention was especially invited to an 
ice barrier which had formed at Pales- 
tine, Ill. The Secretary of War immedi- 
ately directed that the division engineer 
institute a special investigation of the 
situation in the neighborhood of Pales- 
tine. 

Col. Svalding, division engineer at St. 

Louis, advises the War Department that 
‘his representatives in the field report 

escue work has been well handled by 


hes, he American Legion from Evansville and 


: 
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Mr. Stimson Defers Statement Business Swings Outlook for Export Commerce |Added Efficiency — 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 24, 1930 


On Naval Needs of United States) Toward Normal, 


Requirements Depend on/| 
W orld Conditions, London | 
Conference Is Told 


Pending the advancement of plans for 
general naval reduction the United States 
will not outline its required sea power, 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
stated Jan. 23 at the plenary session of 


the London limitations conference at St. 
James Palace. | 

National defense on the part of various 
nations of the world depends largely on | 
world conditions, Mr. Stimson said: 

“Tf this conference can find a way by 
which a general reduction can be secured, 
our own Navy can be likewise reduced,” 
he added. His address, as made public 


by the.State Department, follows in full | 


text: 


After careful consideration and consul- 
tation with my colleagues I have decided 
not to make any statement today a; to 
the naval requirements of America. I do 
not think that to do so would particu- 
larly assist our deliberations. 

These requirements are well under- 
stood. They have been cheerfully recog- 
nized by the nation which is our host, 
which has, through its prime minister, 
agreed with us that equality in naval 
power between us is the basis upon which 


we can best promote the beneficent pur- | 


poses of this conference. 


We also believe that the requirements 
of national defense on the part of the 
various nations of the world are neces- 
sarily largely relative to the general con- 
ditions of the world and, therefore, if this 
conference can find a way by which a 
general reduction can be secured, our own 
Navy can be likewise reduced. 

While this is our attitude we shall 
gladly listen to any statements which 


may be made by others, as we are! 


anxious fully and cordially to under- 
stand the difficulties and problems which 
may confront our sister nations. For 


ourselves I shall not make any state- 
ment, 


Federal Aid Is Asked 


+, 


State Promotes 


Export of Goods 
7.28 


California Forms Bureau 
To Aid Sales Abroad 
Vv 


. State of California: 
, Sacramento, Jan. 23. 
A BUREAU of foreign trade, to 
develop the export of Califor- 
nia products, particularly to South 
America, is to be established by 
the State, according to a state- 
ment issued by the chief of the 
division of commerce, Charles C. 
Bowen. 


The bureau also will act as a 


||. clearing house of information and 


will keep in touch with foreign 
countries and supply data on sup- 
ply and demand, he said. 

One of the problems connected 
with the exportation of agricultu- 
ral products, he said, has been the 
lack of adequate refrigeration .fa- 
cilities. A ship-side cold-storage 
terminal on San Francisco Bay will 
be ready for the 1930 crop, he said, 
and this will obviate the handicap. 


Cigarette Company 
Agrees to Abandon 
Advertising Taeties 


monials for Products 


A tobacco corporation has signed an 
agreement with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Commission announced Jan. 





In Suit to Halt Waste 


California Seeks Govern- 
ment Intervention to Pre- 
vent Loss From New Well 
In Kettleman District 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Jan. 23. 


The Federal Government, through the 
Department of the Interior, was re- 
quested Jan. 23 by the California di- 
rector of natural resources, 
Stevenot, to intervene in an injunction 
suit filed in Kings Count: Jan. 22 by Mr. 
Stevenot against oil companies to pre- 
vent the wastage of natural gas in, the 
Kettleman oil field through the coming 
in of a well known as Felix No. 1. 

The well, according to Mr. Stevenot, 


is blowing off between 80,000,000, and 
100,000,000 cubic feet of gas daily. 


A hearing on the petition for an in-! 


junction has been set for Feb. 10. 


The defendants in the action are: Felix 
Oil Co., Petroleum Securities Co., Mil- 
ham Exploration Co., Whoppley Oil Co., 
Continental Oil Co., Standard Oil Co., 
George F., Getty, Inc., Superior Oil Co., 
Kettleman Hills Oil Co., General Petrol- 
eum Corporation, Bolsa Chica Oil Co., 
Shell Oil Co., Elsinore Oil Co., Coalinga 
Pacific Oil & Gas Co., Texas Company, 
Western States Gasoline Corporation, 
and Standard Gasoline. 

In addition to the oil companies, 25 
individuals, royalty owners and land 
owners, are made defendants. 

The area covered in the complaint 
represents a tract about 10 miles long 
and about 3% miles wide. 


Fred G.} 


23, to use no more cigarette testimonials 
unless they are the unbiased opinions of 
he authors: ~ 

The corporation also agreed, according 
to the mission’s statement, to desist 
fronts fhg, in. publications or over 
the radio, that may spread the belief 
|“that the smoking of respondent’s ciga- 
|rettes will bring slender figures and 
| cause the redtiction of flesh in all cases.” 


Facts Are Summarized 


The announcement of thé Federal 
| Trade Commission follows in full text: 


ucts has signed a stipulation with the 
| Federal Trade Commission agreeing to 
| discontinue certain practices. The facts 
are shown in the following statement: 

Stipulation No. 503.—Respondent, a 
corporation, engaged in the manufacture 
of cigarettes and other tobacco products 
and in the sale and distributiom of the 
| Same in interstate commerce, in conipe- 
tition with other corporations, individ- 
uals, firms and partnerships likewise 
engaged, entered into the following 
stipulation of facts and agreement to 
cease and desist forever drom the alleged 
unfair methods of competition as set 
forth therein. 


Respondent, as a means of soliciting 
the sale of and selling its products -in 
interstate commerce, adopted and used 
numerous newspapers, magazines and 
other publications having interstate cir- 
culation, and wherein the said. respond- 
jent, and/or its advertising agents or 
agencies, caused advertisements to be 
inserted in the aforesaid publications 
featuring what purported to be the testi- 
monials of famous people who smoke re- 
spondent’s products and found they pro- 
tect from irritation. 


Testimonials Purchased 
Certain of said testimonials were ob- 
| tained by respondent for a valuable con- 
sideration from the alleged authors 
thereof. The said advertising’ matter 
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New Traffic Record Established 
By Leading Air Lines for 1929 


Radio to Planes 
To Be Extended 


vy 
Service Arranged on New 
York-Chicago Route 


v 


(THE Airways Division of the 
Department of Commerce is 

rearranging the radio equipment 
of stations between Chicago and 
New York so that communication 
may be carried on between the sta- 
tions and radio-equipped aircraft 
flying on this airway. 

A continuous watch for required 
eriods will be maintained on 333 
Serra the international air- 
craft calling frequency, and 3,1 
kilocycles, the national calling fre- 
quency. ° 

This service is being established 
on a temporary basis and will be 
operated for probably a year, de- 
pending upon the requirements. The 
Chicago-New York airway was se- 
lected for the service because this 
route has been considered the prov- 
ing ground for development of air- 
craft radio communication, 


Increased Use of Phesie Fol- 
lows Recent Reductions 
In Passenger Rates 


Despite the fact that only a short time 
has elapsed since the reduction of pas- 


ported that a decided increase in pas- 
senger traffic is already resulting, it was 
stated orally Jan. 23 at the Department 
of Commerce. : 

It is confidently predicted, it was said, 
that these rate cuts will cause much 
heavier passenger traffic, but aeronauti- 
cal and Government officials hesitate to 
predict just how great or how fast the 
increase will be. 

The Aviation Corporation recently has 
reduced passenger rates on all of its 
auxiliary lines, making it possible to 
travel from Boston to New York for 
$17.43, the former price being $27.78, 
according to information received at the 
Department, The passenger rate by air 
from Chicago to Kansas City has been 
reduced from: $45.75 to $23; from St. 
Louis to Chicago the rate has been low- 


it was revealed. 
York to Los Angeles is now $156, while 
jthe former fare was $223.51. 





(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 


drastic reductions in passenger rates in 
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Stipulation Made With Trade. 
Commission Barring De- 
ceptive Claims and Testi-| 


A corporation manufacturing and sell- 
ing cigarettes and other tobacco prod- 


senger rates by many air lines, it is re- 


ered to $14.74 from the old fare of $30,'| 
The rate from New | 


Other companies which have made | 


President Is Told 


— Committee of Con- 

erence Says No Unusual 
Steps Need Be Considered 
To Stimulate Industry 


'No Major Problems 


Remain for Solution 


Evidences Seen of Growing 
Activity, and Situation at} 
Present Is Characterized as! 


| 


Being Favorable | 


Assured that the trend of business has 
swung definitely toward normal activity, 
the executive committee of the national 
business survey conference, called at the 


instance of President Hoover to appraise | 
the commercial status of the Nation, | 
announced Jan. 23 that no unusual steps | 


need be considered for further stimula- 


tion of industry. | 


Information disclosing the develop- 
ments during the last quarter of 1929 
and the opening weeks of 1930 indicated 
a more than seasonal recession of busi- 
ness in the last months of 1929, but 
this recession, the committee declared, 
was due to causes other than those in-. 
volved in the business structure and has 
left no major problems to be solved. 

The members of the committee and 
Secretary of Commerce Robert P. La- 
mont called at the White House and 
informed President Hoover that the pres- 
ent situation is favorable and that there 
is evidence of growing activity, it was 


stated. 
Mr. Pierson Presides 


The committee of the conference com- 
prised 14 business executives of the Na- 
tion. Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the 
conference, was unable to be present, and 
Lewis E, Pierson, of New York, was 
designated to preside in his stead. 

The full text of the statement of the 
conference follows: ; 

“A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the national business survey con- 
ference was. heldjJan. 23 at the office 
of the Chamber of. Commerce of ‘the 
United. States. . ° nA 
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Is Declared to Be Favorable In Distribution to 


| Steel Operations 


Rise in January 
ite vv 
Industries Declined Fur- 
ther in December 
v 


AUTHOUGH general industrial 
| activity declined further in 
|| December, the Federal Reserve 
Board reported in its periodic busi- 
ness summary Jan. 23 that the 
first half of January had shown 
an increase in steel plant opera- 
tion and an increase on a daily 
average basis ‘of awards of build- 
ing contracts. (The Board’s state- 
ment in full text will be found on 
page 2.) 

Neither December nor the early 
part of January developed any ma- 
terial change in commodity prices, 
and the money market, while firm- 
ing somewhat over the year end, 
returned to an easy basis by the 
middle of January, it was stated. 


The largest declines in produc- 
tion in December were in auto- 
mobiles and iron and steel, as in 
earlier months, the Board said. 
The Board’s index figures, which 
had been’ adjusted for seasonal va- 
riations, showed a decline in all 

industrial production, aggregating 
|| about 6 per cent in December, it 
was added. This decline, however, 
was only two-thirds as great as 
the decline in November, accord- , 
| ing to the Board’s statement. 


| 
| 


| 


Permit for Making 


| Grapefruit Wine in 


|Treasury Department Holds 
| Law Allows Manufacture 


Only on Premises of Duly 


| Established Winery 


o* re. Theas- 


| Florida Is Refused | 


|eign markets is not only continuing to 





“Those present were: Messrs. William | ury in charge of prohibition, Seymour | 


Butterworth, Elbert L. Carpenter, Harry 
Chandler, Charles Cheney. Stuart W. 
Cramer, Pierre S. du Pont, Walter S. Gif- 
ford, Cornelius F. Kelley, Thomas W. 
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Higher French Duty 
On Autos Protested 


;man has just advised Mr. Drane, “per- 
| mits the manufacture of wine only upon 


Manufacturers Say Proposal the premises of a duly established winery, | 


Is Aimed at Exclusion of 
American Products 


Requests for relief from proposed 
French tariff increases which are said 
to be aimed at the exclusion of Amer- 
ican and other foreign-made automobiles 
|\from France are included in a protest 
filed with Senators Couzens (Rep.), and 
Vandenberg. (Rep.), of Michigan, on Jan. 
22 by a group of 19 large American 
automotive manufacturing concerns, The 
protest was made public Jan. 23° by Mr. 
Couzens. 

Allegations that the proposed French 
tariff would result in the practical, ex- 
clusion of all’ automotive parts, includ- 
France defining the proposed increases in 
duties on cars, trucks, and parts im- 
| ported into France. The proposed duties 


The protest further states that all raw 
materials entering into the manufacture 
of automobiles and trucks would be ex- | 
cluded, including steel, copper, lead, wool, | 
cotton, glass, aluminum, and leather | 
fabric. 

The following concerns are among the | 
signers of the protest: Ford Motor Co., | 
Packard Motor Car Co., Hudson Motor 
Car Co., Chrysler Corporation, Olds 
Motor Works, Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Oakland Motor Car Co., Graham-Paige 
Motor Corporation, Durant Motors, Chev- 
rolet, Federal Motor Truck Co., General 
Motors Truck, Buick Motor Car Co. and | 
Hupp Motor Car Co. The protest, which 
was in the form of a telegram, follows in 
full text: | 

“We have just received advices from 
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Railroads Expanding 
Motor Transportation 


‘ 
Use of Automobiles and Trucks 
Increasing in Highway Service 


The year 1929 was marked by a sub- 
stantial growth of railway motor coach 
and motor truck operation, according to 
an analysis of trade information by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, made public Jan. 23 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. A number of 
independent motor coach lines were ab- 


a considerable 
service. 
Operation of motor coaches and trucks 
by railways is only a recent development. 
From 1925 to 1929, the increase in use 
|of motor coaches by railways was sig- 
nificant. In 1929 about eight times as 


extension of highway 


lamps, are contained in the statement. 


sorbed by leading railways, resulting ini 


Lowman, in a letter just received by 
| Representative Drane (Dem.), of Lake- 
jland, Fla., outlines ‘the Government at- 
| titude toward grapefruit and tangerine 
wine. Representative Drane, at the re- 
quest of a physician constituent 


Florida, asked the Treasury regarding | . 
the permit requirements for a citizen of | Justice announced Jan. 23. 
| that State to manufacture liquors from} 


| the fermented juices of grapefruit and! under these particular provisions in the 


tangerine oranges. 


in | 


“The law,” Assistant Secretary Low- | 


and such wine so produced must be made | 


from the juice of fresh ripe grapes. 


Permit Is Refused 
“There is nothing in the national pro- 
| hibition act which would prohibit the 
establishment of a winery in any State 
in the United States as long as the State 
law did not so prohibit. The law, how- 


| 


| 
| 


| ever, does not make provision for the| 


| the request of Mr. Drane’s constituent 


manufacture of ‘wines’ from citrus fruits | 
or other materials than the grape.” He/| 


added that it was for this reason that | Partment of Commerce made the charge 


for a permit “to manufacture wine front! 


| Florida oranges and grapefruit juices 
cannot be complied with.” 
In a previous letter, dated Dec. 26, 
which Mr. Drane received from Assistant 
| Secretary Lowman, the latter discussed 


| stituent. 


“Reference ” 


is made, 


ture by a citizen of Florida of a 


roduct 
to be composed of the fermente 


juices 


of grapefruit and tangerine oranges, as | 


well as certain medicinal agents to be 
added thereto. It is noted that informa- 


| tion is desired as to whether a permit 


could be secured to authorize such an 


| operation in view of the fact that the 
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ing tires, bodies, electric equipment, and | the same request from the Florida con- | 


|grams issued by licensed stations. 


| 7 
Mr. Lowman | that he was 


| wrote then, “to the proposed manufac- 





Sales Abroad of Manufac- 
tured Products Found to 
Be Rising Rapidly 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 23.—American ex- 
port trade, while fringed with the color 
and romance of early days, is steadily 
developing as an increasingly important 
bread-and-butter affair, with the result- 
ing benefits permeating down through our 
entire economic structure to the many 
thousands of American men and women 
who assist in the production and distribu- 
tion of the large volume of merchandise 
sold each year to foreign customers, ac-: 


|cording to William L. Cooper, Director, 
| Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
| merce, in an address before the New 


England. Export Club today. 

The meaning of foreign trade to the 
United States has never been demon- 
strated more impressively than by the 
dollars and cents totals of the trade for 
the calendar year 1929 when exports of 
merchandise reached a _ valuation of 
$5,248,000,000 with imports valued at 
$4,400,000,000, according to Mr. Cooper. 

Sales Rise Yearly 

“Considerably more than half of the 
total exports during the year were of 
the manufactured and semimanufactured 
products,” he said. “Preliminary figures 
indicate that their total approximated 
$3,260,000,000, which was about 12 per 
cent greater than in 1912, previously 
considered our record year in this respect. 

“Here is the most significant. trend in 
our export trade. Every year the sale 
of the products of our factories in for- 
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First Arrest Made 
Alleging Unlicensed 
Radio Broadcasting 


Warrant Charges That St. 
Louis Operator Re-trans- 
mitted Programs of Other) 
Stations 


An arrest aban Sunes ‘Fssued “un- 
der the provisif4; af the national radio 
act, charging operation of a broadcast- 
ing station without a license and inter-, 
ference with interstate commerce, has 
been made by the Federal authorities 
at St.Louis, Mo., the Department of 


This is the first case involving a charge 


records of the Department of Justice, 
it was stated orally at the Department. 


The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 


Information has been received at the 


“new methods 





Department of Justice of a case brought 
under the penal provisions of the nation:1 
radio act, involving one George W. Fel- 
lowes, at St. Louis, Mo. Fellowes was 
arrested on a warrant charging operation 
of a station without a license and inter- 
ference with interstate commerce by in- 
terfering with the broadcasting of other 
stations. The radio inspectors of the De- 


that operation of a broadcasting station 
by Mr. Fellowes was interfering with (i 
n- 
vestigation was made by officials of the 
Department of Justice which disclosed 
that Mr. Fellowes would, by mea:is of his 
apparatus, re-broadcast over his station a 
program being broadcast from one of the 
other stations. In this way it was alleged 
“stealing a program.” 
Through arrangements perfected with a 
licensed station, the operations of Mr. 
Fellowes were disclosed and a_ search 
warrant was issued and some of the ap- 
paratus in connection with his’ station 
employed in ascertaining the wave length 
used. The facts in connection with the 
case are shortly to be presented to the 
Federal grand jury in St. Louis. Tr: 
offenses enumerated in the radio act are 
felonies, with a maximum punishment of 
five years or fine of $5,000, or bo’h. 





lacie Alarm Ascribed to Farm 


Board in Warning on Wheat Crop 


+ 


Attempt to Control Produc- 
tion Is Declared to 
Hold Dangers 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Jan. 23. 


The Federal Farm Board is “unduly | 


alarmed” in issuing a warning to wheat 
farmers to prevent a surplus, according 


berg. 


“Controlling production is a big job,” 
Mr. Holmberg said, “and it is difficult 
to say how successful it will be. I do 
not say that it is’ impossible to carry 
out such a program, but it is a big 
undertaking. 

“We know that production and price 
received have a relationship to each 
other, but to try to control production 
may prove dangerous. Operating farms 
is not like running a factory. 

“I think that the Farm Board may 
have become unduly alarmed as far as 
the Northwest is concerned. Farmers 





many railways were operating nearly 
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will stick primarily to their present 
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in this section of the country no doubt; 


to an oral, statement by the Minnesota} 
commissioner of agriculture, N. J. Holm- 
| 


| 


! 





W ool Factories 


Aiding Farmers 
v:-F 
Bay State Mills Give Equiv- 
alent in Blankets 


v 


State of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Jan. 23. 
MASSACHUSETTS farmers 
have developed a growing 
market for their wool by sending 
the product to a. cooperative fac- 
tory, which returns an equivalent 
quantity of wool in the form of 
blankets and these are sold direct 
by the farmers to thé ultimate 
user, according to a statement is- 
sued by the Department of Agri- 

culture. 

The plan has been in effect about 
five years, the statement says, 
during which period about 12,000 
blankets have been produced. They 
are sold at $9 each and the net 
return to the farmers is about 60 
cents each. 





| commenting 
|luncheon given by the agricultural com- 


Cut Costs | Urged 


Public Declared to Be Inter- 
ested in Performance of 
Essential Functions at Re- 
duced Price 


Improved Methods 
Advised for Trade 


Speedier Movement of Com- 
modities to Consumers Said 


To Be Needed to Aid Busi- 


ness Man 


By Wroe Alderson 


Business Specialist of the Domestic Come 
merce Division, Department of Commerce 


Distribution research enters into prac- 
tical effect through the medium of deci- 


sions based upon it by the retailer, whole- 
saler, and manufacturer. Each of these 
factors is engaged in buying commodi- 
ties and selling them to customers. Op- 
erations are performed upon commodi- 
ties to make them ready for consumption 
or to facilitate their transfer from sup- 
ply source to user. The natural ele- 
ments of a business therefore are come- 
modities, customers and _ operations. 
These are the items that the business 
man must think about in any effort to 
improve his position. 

Improvement from the public point of 
view means the performance of essential 
functions at lower cost. Improvement 
from the personal point of view means 
taking a larger profit from these opera- 
tions. Both forms of progress argue less 
waste and greater efficiency. What to 
sell and whom to sell are questions that 
receive the answer from tradition and in- 
ertia, “sell everything to everybody.” A 
more profitable answer can be based on 
detailed sales and cost data for each come 
modity and customer. 


Many Innovations Helpful 

The processes of a business are usually 
founded on innumerable dead men’s de« 
cisions which have grown sacrosanct bee 
cause no one can rememhbef their origin, 
As a matter of fact, no business man can 
afford, ’ en ‘ ps8 " ’ 
business at once. neat vidual 
concern there is usually some phase of 
operations which is seen freshly, some 
innovation in method with value tested 
by experience. An ideal establishment 
can usually be put together by consider- 
ing all the good features characterizing 
the separate concerns in any field. 

From the latter point of view distribu- 
tion research consists in collecting for 
publication the results of many small, un- 
official experiments. It gives methods 
and principles discovered in a small way 
a chance to apply in a big way. It re- 
lieves many a hard-pressed operator from 
the necessity for trial and error and 
presents him with a repertoire of tested 
expedients. Thus the best thought on 
each phase of operations becomes part of 
the body of common knowledge, and fig- 
ures are at the same time made available 
showing the results of innovations in 
dollars and cents. 

Distribution research goes much 
further than such a suryey of experi- 
ments and results, however. “No man’s 
thinking is better than his information.” 
The best minds in an industry can not 
have solved its vital problems, even for 
themselves, where essential information 
is lacking. Studies of the Department of 
Commerce indicate above all else that the 
ordinary processes of accounting and 
record-keeping are not providing the 
needed information. 


Data Are Valuable 
Some of the necessary data might be 
obtainable currently with a slight change 
in the form in which records are cast. 
Other kinds of facts can be gotten more 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 


Control of Farm 
Output Is Forecast 


All Industries Would Benefit, 
Mr. Legge Says 


Every industry except agriculture exe 
ercises production control, and agricul. 
ture is going to do so, it was stated 
orally by Alexander Legge, chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board, on Jan. 23, in 
on views expressed at a 


mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and attended by mem- 
a of the Board. Other members at- 
ing beside Mr. Legge, were James C, 
Stone, vice chairman; and C, C, Teague, 
The Federal Farm Board, Mr, Legge 
said, has not loaned a dollar where there 


jcould be a question of duplicating fa- 
| cilities. 


The problem of education on questions 
of agriculture is being shown elsewhere 
than in agricultural circles, Mr. Legge 
said. He stated that the Chamber of 
Commerce agricultural committee ex- 
hibited a broader point of view than 
what he construed it to be in a recent 
report of the Chamber of Commerce on 
agriculture. 

If interest rates authorized for farm- 
ers in the agricultural marketing act 
were considered more, on the basis’ of 
what a banker pays to the depositor, than 
on the basis of what the borrower pays 
to banks, it would be more comparable to 


|a fair picture of actualities, Mr. Legge 


asserted. 

The Chamber of Commerce agricultural 
committee, Mr. Legge said, expressed the 
opinion that the lower rate of interest 


[Continued on Page 12, 
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“The Congress of the 
United States 


Proceedings of January 23, 1930 
The Senate 


HE Senate met at 11 a. m., Jan, 23. + 


... Material Said to Demand 
eu “et dure - for Piper call fallowed, 
2 9 Business Senator Copeland (Dem.); of New 
. York, asked unanimotis consent for 


- immediate consideration of a resolu- 
By Edgar A. McCulloch tion to provide for an appropriation 


cue Member of Federal Trade Commission | for a naval medical officer for the 
.». Automobiles, hard-surfaced roads and| House and Senate. 

suthe increasing use of concrete as a gen-| _ Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, ob- 
ereral building material, are forces com-| jected on the grounds that appropria- 


: “2: | ti t t originate in the House. 
“dining to form a major industry out of | ee oe 


Die | The resolution was referred to ‘the 
«What was once a comparatively small! Committee on Naval Affeirs. 
trade. 


‘ Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 
Even now the production of crushed a cya ee — (De. 
stone may be regarded as a large and_ tailed discussion on page 12.) 
essential industry supplying one of the| 
chief ingredients of our vast modern | 
road and building construction. | 
”. The total-value of stone used fot con- 
struction in the United States in 1927, 
~the latest year for which figures are 
-available, was $167,860,000, according to} 
-*the Department of Commerce. | 


New Needs and Conditions | 
“Crushed stone was the most important | 
“éonstituent of this total, and its produc-| 
“tion has steadily increased each year} 
“igince 1920. The quantity sold or used 
“by producers in 1927 was close to 100,- 
-+s1000,000 short tons. 
“This high production, this rapid in-| 
.,@rease in volume of business, has 
~~pbrought new needs and conditions. The) 
_ use of different grades of stone for dif-| 
ferent types of construction, the require- 
ments for producing various grades of 
“concrete, have called for scientific re- 
-gearch and experiment on a -broader 
®°géale than ever before; have demanded 
improved methods in management and | 
swgervice, and exacted new and increased | 
duties of the trade association. } 
.. But, as in all industries in which) 
.; growth is large and rapid, there develop | 
tendencies and activities that are not} 
constructive like the technical research | 
‘“Snd business improvements. Through | 
“T pressure of competition and the human | 
“+ @esire for gain there creep into a trade 
"many unfair practices that soon become | 
éuhabits. Some of them. were there in the | 
leaner days but, with the growth in the} 
business, are now magnified and appear | 
conspicuous. 
Whether or not the crushed stone in-| 
dustry or some of its members are 
indulging in unfair methods of competi- | 
tion is a matter of vital concern to the | 
public, and doubly so. In the first place, | 
*the public is certain to suffer from un-| 
ethical trade practices in any industry | 
‘because they are expensive and wasteful 
yand thus have a relation to prices, and, | 
ssecond, the crushed stone industry sells 
‘much of its product either directly or | 
indirectly to the people as represented 
‘by Federal, State, and county govern- 
ments, 


pa 





Following the chaplain’s prayer, 
the journal of the preceding session 
was read. 

A message from the Senate, read by 
one of its clerks, announced that it 
had passed Senate bill 64, authorizing 
the Secretary of War to secure for 
the United States title to certain pri- 
vate lands contiguous to and within 
the militia target range reservation 
in Utah. 

Representative Treadway (Rep.),- of 
Stockbridge, Mass., called attention to 
the snowy and icy condition of the 
streets of Washington. “A great deal 
has been said about beautiful Wash- 
ington,” he said, but he wantzc to call 
attention to its dirty streets follow- 
ing a heavy snowfall. He suggested 
action by traffic officials. 

, Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, suggested that it is a 
matter of congressional appropriation. 
“A 

REPRESENTATIVE SNELL (Rep.), 

of Potsdam, N. Y., called from 
the Speaker’s desk a resolution for ap- 
pointment of a joint congressional 
committee to investigate the pay and 
allowances in the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, etc. 

He moved that the House insist on 
its amendments, and agree to a con- 
ference. This motion was agreed to. 

The Speaker appointed Representa- 
tives Snell, Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, 
Ind., and Pou (Dem.), of Smithfield, 
N. C., as conierees. ® 


a 
\ 


R. SNELL submitted a report from 
he is chairman, to provide a special 





the Committee on Rules, of which 


Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., for 
acquisition, establishment and de- 


River, from Mt. Vernon to Great Falls, 


Violatéions Listed 
What are some of the typical unfair 
‘practices to be found in industry today? 
‘Two common ones are misrepresentation 
of products and misbranding. Others are,, 
Yor example, the inducement of breach | 
of contract, the payment of secret re-| 
‘bates, discriminations in price and def- | 
amation of a competitor or disparage- | * Z by 
ament of his materials. WDSU Files Application. 
I list these practices because they have | e = * 

occurred time and again in many indus- | To Displace Station KWKH 
‘tries in the: experience of the Federal | 
‘Trade Commission and they are-all.viola- 
tions f the law. 


of Columbia. 
Similar report 


able from the Dis 


He also submited 
on H. R. 6, introduce 
tive Haugen (Rep.), of Neérthwood, | 
Iowa, to amend the oleomargarine law 


, 


compounds. | 


An application to displace 
| KWKH, at Shreveport, La., from its 


The House of Representatives 
HE HOUSE met at noon, Jan. 23. + Mr. Snell announced that he expects 


rule to expedite consideration of H. | 
R. 26, introduced by Representative | 


velopment of the George Washington | 
Memorial Parkway along the Potomac | 
involving $23,000,000 of appropria-.| 
tions, including $16,000,000 reimbers- | 
by Représenta- | 


with respect to definitions of cooking | 


|Norse and British Aid Aske 


Station | 


|| Bill to Authorize 
Public Land Study 
Debated in House 
lisavare:Peerhiie tecshxee 

* tion of Commission to In- 


vestigate and Report Plan 
Of Conservation 


A message from the House an- 
nounced the passage of several bills. 

On motion of Senator Johnson 
(Rep.), of California, a resolution to 
' provide for the loan of a Coast Guard 
cutter to the City of Oakland, Calif., 
was unanimously — 

Senator Steck (Dem.), of Iowa, pro- 
posed an amendment to the Oddie 
mendment. Senator Oddie modified 
is amendment providing lower rates. 

A message from the House was re- 
ceived. 

Without a record vote the Steck 
proposal was rejected. 

At 4:27 p. m., the Senate recesse 
until 11 a. m., Jan. 24 e 


Authority to the President to appoint 
a commission to study and report on the 
conservation and administration of the 
public domain is provided in a bill (H. R. 
6153), considered Jan. 23 by the House 
under a special rule. 

The full text of the bill follows: 

“That the President of the United 
| States be, and he is hereby, authorized 


of whom ‘shall be chairman, The Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall be ex-officio mem- 


commission in its investigations. 


$50,000 for Expenses 
“The sum of $50,000 or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
authorized to be paid, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 


to call up both bills Jan. 24, the Cram- 
ton bill first and then the Haugen 
oleomargarine bill. 

A 


EPRESENTATIVE ASWELL | 
(Dem.), of Natchitoches, La., | 
spoke 40 minutes on the operations 
of the Federal Farm Board. (A sum- 
mary of his address is printed on 
page 3.) 

Representative Sirovich (Dem.), of 
New York City, and Celler (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., spoke on the pro- 
hibition question, (Details on page 2.) 

Representative Mead (Dem.), of 
Buffalo, N. Y., advocated a 44-hour 
week for postal employes. He told 
of taeseat strain imposed in the 
postal service, and said employes 
would do more efficient work if given 
more ‘leisure. 

Representative Sumners (Dem.), of 
Dallas, Tex., contended that constitu- 
tional power exists to relinquish the 
Philippines, * ts 

Representative Simmons (Rep.), of 
Scottsbluff, Nebr., in a speech told of 
a bill he has just introduced to pro- 
vide for creation of a board, under 
the World War veterans’ act, to con- 
sider disallowed compensation cases. 
The board, of five members, would act 
independently of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
with jurisdiction to consider any case 
in which disability or death compensa- 
tion is involved, and in which the 
Bureau under existing law is not able 
to afford relief to which the claimant 
believes himself entitled. 

A 


ONSIDERATION of the special 
rule for the bill to create a public 
domain commission was in charge of | 
Representative Snell. Many members | 
participated. The rule was adopted, 
205 to 118. 
The House again resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole to consider 
the bill’. ¢Discussion. of the -bill is 


printed om page 2.) - 
After detnanrtiocestion, Mr. Sram; 
ton? moved that the Committee of the 
Whole arise? 
The House, without completing de- 
bate on the bill, adjourned at 4:55 p. 
m. to noon Jan. 24. 


to individual members of the commission 


personal porti 
expenses of travel, or per diem in lieu of 


gress by the President, together with any 
recommendations he may desire to make 
thereon, not later than the first Monday 
in December, 1930.” 


Bill Favored by Committee f 
The bill has the backing of the House 
Committee on Public Lands, which re-, 
ported to the House that the commission | 
| doubtless would consider flood control, | 
subsurface rights and other large prob- ' 
lems. It stated that for years the neces- 
sity of a definite policy of supervision 
of the 190,000,000 acres of public domain 
has been recognized. | 
Members of both parties-debated both 
the rule for the consideration of the bill, ' 
|which Representative Snell (Rep.), of, 
Potsdam, N. Y., chairman of the Com-' 
mittee on Rules presented, and the bill | 
| itself. 
| The rule finally was adopted by a 
| vote of 205 to 118. The consideration of 
| the bill followed with general debate re- 
stricted to two hours. 


Advocates of Bill Heard 


Representatives Colton (Rep.), of Ver- 
nal, Utah, chairman of the Committee | 
|on Public Lands, and Leavitt’ (Rep.), of 
| Great Falls, Mont., chairman of the Com-| 

mittee; on Indian Affairs, joined with! 

| other majority leaders in advocacy of the | 
bill. * 4 | 
Representative Colton told She House | 
»the’ problems which would be under the! 
jurisdiction of the commission would re- 
quire services of experts. 

Mr. Bankhead (Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., 
who voiced his disapproval of the creat- 
tion of a commission, said that study and 

|report on the conservation and adminis- 
dj tration of the public lands rightly be- 
m |long in the House Committee on Public 
To Find Way to Byrd Party Lands. He sagd he saw no need for the 
| : appropriation of $50,000 to be paid to 
}a commission to handle this problem. He 
said Representative Leavitt, as chair- 
men of the Public Lands Committee, has 





| 


Following the receipt of reports that 
|the base of Rear Admiral Richard E. 
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to appoint a commission to study and) 
| report on the conservation and adminis- | 
tration of the public domain, to beycom- | 
posed of not to exceed 25 person’, one | 


bers thereof, and they shall furnish such | 
information as may be, requested by said | 


| ated, to be immediately available for ex-| 


| ployment of experts and compensation | 


on special assignments, other necessary | 
services, and transportation, | 


subsistence, without regard to the pro-| 
| visions of any other act. | 
“That said report shall be sent to Con- | 


I am informed that the crushed stone 
‘industry has lately been troubled with 
just this class of practices. That is why 
ats members applied for this trade prac- 
tice conference to be held under supervi- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission. 
‘They are to vote upon and present to 
me a set of rules of business practice 
designed to elirirate these evils from 
the trade. I sha! submit these rules to 
the four other members of the Com- 
mission and we shall také. action thereon. 


Such of the rules as are affirmatively, 


| present assignment on the air, was filed| Byrd, on the Ross Ice Barrier in the Bay | 
with the Federal Radio Commission Jan.| of Whales, was closed to supply ships | 


a sufficient knowledge on questions per- 
taining to the work which the commis- 


|23 by Joseph H. Uhalt, of New Orleans, 
operating Station WDSU. 

In his formal application Mr. Uhalt 
requests assignment to the 850-kilocycle 


channel, now used half-time by Mr. Hen-| 


| derson’s station, and an increase in power 
| from 1,000 to 5,000 watts, with unlimited 
| time operation. Mr. Uhalt now operates 
| Station WDSU on the 1,250-kilocycle 
channel. ‘ 

At the Commission it was stated orally 
the case of Station KWKH will be con- 


approved by the Commission will be re-| sidered Jan. 24 with respect to its ap- 
garded as covering violations of the plication for renewal of its broadcasting 
law and all members of the industry | license. Mr. Henderson has been charged 
will be asked to sign an agreement to) with violation of provisions of the radio 


|by abnormal icé conditions, the State | 
| Department, Jan. 23, requested the aid | 
|of Norwegian and British ships reported | 
to be fishing in the vicinity of the Ross 
Sea. ; 


sion would be expected to do, and that 
the House Committee has all the general 
and statistical information necessary for 
such a study. * ‘ 


In announcing that Norwegian and} Quibbling Is Charged 
| British interests had been asked to as-| He quoted Mr. Leavitt as telling a 
jsist in breaking through the ice pack,| House committee that the problem has 
the Acting Secretary of State, Joseph P.| been in the hands of the House and Sen- | 
Cotton, stated orally that the situation | ate committees for a year and all they | 
called for “prompt and vigorous action.” | have done is to “quibble over it.” 

He added that telegraphic instructions; The chairman of the Public Lands 
had been sent by the Department to the| Committee acknowledged his statement | 
American Minister at Oslo, Laurits S.| about “quibbling,” and said that it was, 
Swenson, and the American Ambassador | for that reason that a commission such | 


|by Representative Wainwright (Dem.), 


abide thereby. In this way the unfair 
practices will be eliminated. 


Many ‘Conferences Held 

Such is the procedure of the trade 
practice conference and its supreme 
achievement lies in the fact that it is 
the industry, not the Government, which 
makes the rules. The Government is 
necessary only to give legal sanction 
and enforcement, but enforcement is 
seldom necessary. 


The trade practice conference is be- 


law and Commission regulations respect- 
ing broadcasting. 


School Opened in Guam 


For American Children | 


The first permanent American school 
building and playground with facilities 
for Americah children was opened in 
Guam on Jan. 22, by the Governor of 
Guam, Comdr. W. W. Bradley, U. S. N., 


at London, Charles G. Dawes. 

1 a wee 
|contests are not to be held under the 
auspices of, nor are they official invita- 
tions from, the Government of the United 
| States, though they are authorized to 


| this Government in the success of the 
| 1932 games and the pleasure the Ameri- 
|can people will have in seeing represent- 
| ative groups of the foremost athletes of 
| the countries to which they are accredited 
take part in this international meeting. 





' 
| 
| 


coming one of the foremost agents of | according to a dispatch received Jan. 23, | 


self-regulation in industry today. ~Al- 
‘ready more than 90 separate industries 
of this country have applied for and 
held these conferences in sincere efforts 
to eliminate unethical, destructive and 
Bneconomical trade practices. 


Self-regulation through elimination of 


unfair practices on the initiative of in- | 
dustry itself; this is the very essence | are equal to those found in the United | 


of the trade practice conference pro- 
cedure. 

There could’ be no more mistaken, no 
more far-fetched conception of the trade 
practice conference than that it is a 
means whereby the Government en- 
croaches on business. The records of 


20 industries constitute an eloquent dis-| 


missal of such an assertion. 

The above is the full text of @ 
statement issued Jan. 23 in connee- 
tion with a trade practice conference 
of the crushed stone industry at 

incinnati, Ohio. 


Bill to Remodel Naval 
Hospital Is Recommended 


+A bill authorizing an appropriktion of 
$2,200,000 (H. R. 8866) to remodel and 
éxtend the existing structure of the 
United States Naval Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was ordered favorably re- 
ported by the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs Jan. 23. ‘the Secretary of the 
Nayy would be authorized to let contracts 
r the work. 
« Rear Admiral Charles Riggs, Surgeon 
General of the Navy, told the Committee 
1 the units of the institution were out 
date and that the Fine Arts Com- 
ission recommended that the structure 
demolished. 
remresented a fire hazard, 


| by the Navy Department. 

The building is of reinforced concrete 
|and furnished with adequate facilities 
|for American children; the dispatch 
stated. The Navy Department, Comdr. 
| Bradley said, now car assure personnel 
of the Navy and Marine Corps ordered 
to Guam that grammar school facilities 


| States, 


Diplomats to Issue 
Olympic Invitations 


Nations to Be Invited to Games 
To Be Held in 1932 


‘American diplomatic representatives 
abroad have been authorized to issue in- 
vitations to the games of the tenth 
olympiad, to be staged in Los Angeles, 
Calif., during the Summer of 1932, the 
State Department announced Jan. 23. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

Pursuant to a decision of the inter- 
national olympiad committee at its 
meeting in Rome on Apr. 18, 1923, the 
games of the tenth olympiad will be 
held in the City of Los Angeles, Calif., 
during the Summer of 1982. 

In zesponse to a request of the Presi- 
dent of the tenth olympiad committee 
of the games of Los Angeles, the Amer- 
ican diplomatic representatives a 
have been authorized to transmit to the 
;}governments to which they are ac- 


tenth olympiad committee to be rep- 
resented in these great international con- 
tests. 


In extending the invitations on behalf 





In opposing the bill (H. R. 8815) in- 
troduced by Representative Sirovich 


(Dem.), of New York City, for the dis- 
continuance of all denaturants in in- 
| dustrial alcohol except pyridine, mala- 
chite green, and diethylphthalate, Rep- 
‘resentative Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, 
Mich, declared on Jan. 21 in the House 


prohibition, but it would destroy highly 
important industries as well.” 


ably affected, Mr. Cramton named the 
manufacturers of paints and varnish, lac- 
quer, pharmaceutical supplies, special 
soaps, popes dyes, rayon, solvents, 
artificial leather, synthetic resin, explo- 
sives, flavoring extracts, essential oils, 
waxes and polishes, airplane “dope,” and 
anaestethic ether. ~ His list, he said, was 
incomplete, and “billions of dollars is 
the value of the annual production of 
t'.ese important and essential industries.” 

There are three reasons, said Mr. 
Cramton, why “these legitimate indus- 





broad | tries do not want denaturants that can! 


| be” easily removed.” 
| “First, they want to be free from 


| permitted them and free from onerous 
supervision by the Government that 
would have to be imposed to accomplish 
|use of the Sirovich denaturants. Sec- 


He said the buildings|of the tenth olympiad committee they | ond, they do not desire their employes 


express at the same time the interest of | 


Restriction on Denaturants for Alcohol 


| Would Injure Industry, Says Mr. Cramton 


Enforcement of Prohibition Law Would Be Destroyed 
Under Sirovich Plan, House Is Told 


that adoption of the measure “would not | 
only ‘destroy enforcement of national| 


As large users that would be unfavor- | 


|as the one suggested was necessary be- | 
| cause the Committee was “quibbling.” 

| Representative Fort (Rep.), of East | 
Orange, N. J., said the question of public 
lands has disturbed the minds of Con- 
| gress for approaching 100 years. 

He said it involves functions of nine 
or ten of the committees of the House 
and broad problems of conservation, 
the determination of a program which 
| could only be shdameiled by a com- 
mission. 
| The House adopted the special rule 


| drinkable liquor while at their labors. 
| Third, in many cases industries built up 
|upon the use of certain formulas would 
|find it impossible to adjust themselves 
|to the radical changes that the Sirovich 
| program would require, and in many 
|eases could not carry on under the 
| changed formulas.” 

| _Mr. Cramton quoted detailed statistics 
| obtained from the Department of Com- 
} merce to the effect that in 1927 the num- 
| ber of industrial establishments using de- 
| natured alcohol was 11,871; the persgns 
engaged in these industries numbered 
|808,341; salaries totaled, $321,079,033, 
| and wages, $840,386,239, and the value of 
| products was $7,829,201,810, of which 
| $3,373,940,249 was added by manufacture. 
There are 61,000,000 gallons of indus- 
| trial alcohol alone being used today in 
| distilleries of bootleggers throughout the 
| country “that are sending out poisons 
| to boys and girls who would know bet- 
|ter if they were older,” Representative 


if, 


z 


Reserve Board: Surveys 
Business and Finances 


NCREASES in steel plant operation and in daily averages of 
building contract awards were recorded for the first half of 
January, following continued industrial decline in December, 

the Federal Reserve Board stated Jan. 23 in its periodic summary 
of business conditions. December declines, which were largest in 
automobiles and in ‘iron and steel, were one-third less than de- 
clines in November, said the Board’s statement, which follows in 


full text: 


NDUSTRIAL activity declined fur- 
ther in December. There was lit- 
tle change in commodity prices and 
conditions in the money market con- 
tinued easy. 


Industrial production, as measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board's 
index, which is adjusted for seasonal 
variations, declined by 6 per cent in 
December, following upon a decline 
of 9 per cent for the. preceding 
month. Nearly all industries re- 
ported larger than seasonal reduc- 

, tions in December, except the food in- 
dustries, which showed little change, 
and coal, in which output increased. . 


The largest declines in December, 
as in earlier months, were in auto- 
mobiles and iron and steel. Produc- 
tion in. the textile, shoe, lumber, and 
the nonferrous metals industries also 
decreased considerably. Stocks of 
cotton textiles, copper, zinc, and lum- 
ber increased in December. 


In the first three weeks in Jan- 
uary, steel plants increased their 
operations somewhat from the low 
rate prevailing at the holiday sea- 
son, but were considerably less ac- 
tive than in January, 1928, or 1929. 
There were further decreases in the 
output of copper-and lumber, while 
production of crude petroleum in- 
creased. A é 


E 


j cember declined more than the 
usual amount in the automobile, 
steel, textile, clothing, and lumber 
industries. Little change was re- 
ported for the food industries and 
car-repair shops, while at meat-pack- 
ing plants and in the paper and 
printing industries there was: sonie 
increase in employment. 


Building contract awards also de- 
clined further in December. Resi- 
dential contracts continued to be in 
small volume and there were large 
decreases in awards for commercial 
buildings and public works and util: 
ities. During the first half of Jan- 
uary awards were larger on a daily 
average basis than in December. 

4 A 
FPREIGHT-CAR loadings in De- 
cember, as in the preceding 
month, showed more than the usual 
seasonal decline. The decline oc- 
curred principally in shipments of 
merchandise and of lumber products, 


while loadings of coal and grain 
were larger than in November. 


Sales at department stores .in 
leading cities were 2 per cent smaller 
than. in December, 1928, according 
to reports to the Federal reserve 





penditure, in the discretion of the com- | 


mission, to pay the necessary expenses of | 
{the said commission, including the em- 


205 to 118 and entered on debate on the 
bill itself in committee of the whole. 
Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., addressed the House on 
administration, of the public domains, 
urging the House to aid -President 
Hoover in solving administrative prob- 
lems. The question of appointing a 
commission of inquiry is a. minor con- 
sideration, while the necessity for action 
is paramount, he said. Less than 50 
members of the House are competent in 
knowledge of the subject to consider. the 
public lands problem, he declared. 


Commission Opposed 

Representative Douglas (Rep.), of 
Phoenix, Ariz., advocated appointment 
of a commission to investigate and study 
the question of administration of forest 
lands, including grazing, mineral rights, 
and erosion. 

The problem*is so large that it is 
doubtful whether the commission can 
completely siudy it within the allotted 
time, he stated in response to an inquiry 


of Greenville, 8. C 


Representative Garner (Dem.), minor- 
ity leader of the House, of Uvalde, 
Tex., opposed the creation of the pro- 
posed commission to study a_ problem 
which, he said, should be investigated by 
Congress. The bill to create the commis- 
sion provides only for appointment of 
25 members, one of whom shall be chair- | 
man, but gives them the additional duty 
of studying conservation as well as ad-; 
ministratien, he pointed out. 

The House did not complete debate on 
the bill, whch will be continued Jan. 24. 
Representative Snell’ (Rep.); of Pots- | 
dam, N. Y., chairman of the House Com- | 
mittee on Rules, stated orally that the 
bill will be passed Jan. 24, ‘ 


Permit to Manufacture 
Grapefruit Wine Refused 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
product when distributed would be a 
strictly medicinal item unfit for bever- 
age use. 

“I beg to inform you that the De- 
partment could not issue a permit au- 
thorizing a wine of the type indicated, 
as the law require: that wines be manu- 
factured upon the premises of a bonded 
winery, and that'to be considered as wine | 
it would have to be derived from the 
juices of the grape. ‘On the other hand, 
tin the preparation of the product con- 
templated, since fermentation is’ carried 
on to the extent of producing an alcoholic 
mash fit for distillation, this process could | 
be conducted only at a duly licensed dis- | 
tillery which was specially authorized to 
conduct such an operation. 

“Therefore, there appears to be’ no 
way under the law or regulations by 
which the authority requested could be 
granted for the preparation of a product 
of the character described.” 


crystals. Now, he said, corn liquor can 
be made in any home. 
Mr. Sirovich said he purposes to “con- 





| Sirovich (Dem.), of New York City, told 
the House Jan. 23. 

Representative eller (Dem.), of 
| Brooklyn, N, Y., told the House how 
|“white mule” is made from corn sugar 
| crystals, samples of which crystals he 


credited, invitations in the name of the suspicion of unlawful use of the alcohol! passed around to Members of the House. 


He said the production of corn sugar 
crystals -has increased from 159,000,000 
pounds in 1909 to nearly 1,000,000,000 
pounds in 1928. He told how the objec- 
| tionable odor from corn sugar mash stills 


have been instructed to explain that these! exposed to the constant temptation of | had been eliminated by means of the 


tinue the fight, week in and week out, 
until I can convince the people of the 
United States that we can carry out 
the law and not nullify it, and still en- 
force it, by using drugs that are non- 
poisonous and non-toxic.” He discussed 
a variety of formulae. 

He denied statements that a bill he 
has introduced (H. R. 8974) would de- 
stroy industry or stop . prohibition en- 
forcement. That bill would provide, for 
discontinuance of the use of poison in 
the denaturation of alcohol, 
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MPLOYMENT in. factories in De- ~ 


$ 


system. Decreases in sales were re- 
ported for 10 Federal reserve dis- 
tricts, and increases of 3 per cent 
for the Richmond district, and 1 per 
cent for the San Francisco district. 


During December, wholesale prices 
of commodities fluctuated rather 
narrowly. Grain, livestock, meat, 
and bituminous coal prices increased 
somewhat, while prices of hides and 
leather products, textiles, petroleum, 
and pig iron declined. In the first 
half. of January there. was little 
further change in prices. 

A 

[MEMBER bank credit increased 

less than usual over the year- 
end and-in January continued *to re- 
flect ‘the liquidation which began 
early in November. On Jan. 15, 
total loans and investments of mem- 
ber banks in leading cities were 
$478,000,000 below the level of Dec. 
11, 1929, This decline occurred both 
at banks in New York City and out- 
side and was in “all other loans,” 
apparently reflecting a seasonal de- 
créase in interbank loans, together 
with a decreased. demand for credit 
by commercial borrowers, Invest- 
ments and loans on securities in- 
creased slightly during the period. 


_ Reserve bank credit outstandin 
incréased during the latter half o 
December in response to seasonal de- 
mands for currency and gold ex- 
ports, but declined in. January as 
currency returned from circulation. 
Between the week ended Dec, 14 
and the week ended Jan. 18, there 
was a net decline of $277,000,000 in 
currency in circulation, and also a 
decline of $37,000,000: in member 
bank reserve balances. 


a 

OF THE funds thus released, $64,- 

000,000 served to offset a loss in 
the monetary gold stock of the coun- 
try and $244,000,000 was used to re- 
tire reserve bank credjt. Reserve 
bank holdings of Government securi- 
ties showed an increase of $90,000,- 
000 for the period, acceptances 
showed little change, while dis- 


counts'for member banks declined 
by $347,000,000. 


Money rates in the short-term 
open markets firmed somewhat over 
the year-end but eased early in Jan- 
uary, and throughout the first half 
of fhe month remained generally at 
the lowest levels since the Spring of 
1928. The discount rate at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. of Philadelphia 
was lowered on Jan. 16 from 5 to 
4% per cent, the rate prevailing at 
six other Federal reserve banks. 


Favorable Report Made 


On Fair Trade’ Measure | 


The so-called “fair trade bill” (H. R. 
11), designed to protect trade mark 
owners, distributors. and the public 
against injurious and uneconomic prac- 
tices in distribution of articles of stand- 
ard quality under a distinguishing trade 
mark, brand or name, was ordered fa- 
vorably reported out by the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Jan. 23. 

_ Amendments were inserted which elim- 
inated' those sections of the bill which 
duplicated what already*is law. 

The bill, among 
states that “no contract relating to the 
sale or resale of a commodity which 
bears, or the label or container of which 
bears, the trade mark, brand or name of 
the producer or owner of such com- 
modities of the same general class pro- 
duced by others, shall be deemed te be 
unlawful, as against the public policy of 
the United States or in restraint of in- 
terstate or foreign commerce -in viola- 
tion of any statute of the United States.” 


* Avrnortzmp Starevents ONLY 
PusnisHep Without COMMENT 


ee 


other provisions, | 
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House Committee * 
‘Limits Hearing on 
Prohibition Bill 


General Discussion of Liq- 
uor Question Is. cacti” 
Questions Restricted to 
Transfer of Bureau 


The House Committee on Expenditures 
in Executive Departments voted Jan. 23 
to eliminate general prohibition discus- 
sion and to restrict questions by mem- 
bers to matters concerning the bill pro- 
viding for-transZer of prohibition enforce- 


ment functions to the Department of 
Justice, while that bill is under con- 
sideration. : 

The Committee at the same time ac- 
ceded to the request of Representative 
Schafer (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
asked the Commissioner of Prohibitjon, 
Dr. James M. Doran, to supply it h 
the names of alcohol permittees in the 
thirteenth (Chicago) administrative dis- 
trict together with amounts withdrawn 
by each in the last two years, where 
such withdrawals exceeded 100 gallons. 


Action Follows Controversies 


Each action of the Committee was 
taken after controversies that developed 
in the hearing Jan, 22 when the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, and D#¥. Doran were heard in sup- 
port of the transfer proposal. Ques- 
tions as to their>epinions on the as 
or demerits of prohibition and whethe 
enforcement had had a fair test were 
put to the Treasury officials, who de- 
| clined to give their own views on the 
ground that their own views were not 
necessary to a decision by the Com- 
mittee on the transfer plan. : 

Mr. Schafer stated to the Committee 
at that time that he had been refused 
the information which the Committee 
now has requested Dr. Doran to furnish, 
and that he desired it with particular 
reference. to withdrawals of alcohol by 
the W. T. Raieigh Company, of Free- 
port, Ill. He said thatthe Raleigh con 
pany had been among those who oppose 
| the levy of a duty on black strap mo- 
| lasses because they contended it -would 
| mean a higher price for alcohol. This 
fact, Mr. Schafer asserted, had been 
developed by the Senate lobby investi- 
gating committee, and the information 
|the Wisconsin Representative desired was 
to enable him to determine whether the 
opposition was well founded. 


Data Must Be Compiled 


Announcement of the Committee’s ac. 
tion was made by Chairman Williamson 
| (Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Dak., after the 
| executive session in which the vote res 
j taken. Mr. Williamson said that t 
| Commissioner probably would require 10 
| days in which to compile the data sought 
by the Committee. 

It was said by the chairman that no 
| other Treasury officials will be heard on 
the bill unless subsequent developments 
make the calling of them necessary. The 
next witnesses will come from the De- 
partment ‘of Justice, and Mr. Williamson 
said he assumed it would be the Assist- 
ant Attorney General, G, A. Youngquist, 
a has charge of prohibition prosecu- 

ions, 








Senate Asked to Sustain 
American Claim in- Cuba 


J. E. Barlow, in a letter to Vice Presi. 
dent Curtis, dated Jan, 23, petitione 
the Senate to investigate and jock 
his claims to certain land in Cuba whose 
government, he wrote, has denied execu- 
tion of the judgment of its courts. 

The letter was laid before the Senate 
by Mr. Curtis, and referred to the For- 
eign Relations Committee which, prior 
| to the holiday recess, heard the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, on the 
| Subject of American claims in Cuba. 
“Cuba has maintained and now main- 
| tains a powerful lobby against me and 
my claims,” stated Mr, Barlow, naming 
as the lobbyists Col. John H. Carroll, 
Herbert Lakin, president of the Cuba 
Co., Edwin P. Shattuck and Maj. Gen. 
Enoch H. Crowder. All named, except 
| Gen, Crowder, have been questioned by 
the Senate Committee investigating lob- 
bying activities. 
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Campaign Gifts 
4 Are Investigated 
. In Lobby Inquiry 


Tariff Representative of Dye- 

‘y stuffs Corporation Alleged 

To Have Used Senator’s 
Office as Headquarters 


Contribution of $1,000 to the election 
campaign of Senator King (Dem.), of 
Utah, in 1922 by H. A. Metz, of the Gen- 
eral Dyestuffs Corporation, formerly 
resident of the General Aniline Works. 
ne., through Eugene R. Pickrell, tariff 
representative for Mr. Metz at the time, 
was testified to before the Senate Judi- 
ciary subcommittee investigating lobbying 
Jan. 23, by Samuel-Russelk, of Salt Lake 
City, former secretary to Senator King. 

Mr. Russell also testified to a letter 
from Mr. Pickrell, stating that a check 
for $1,000 had been sent to Senator King 

Mr. Metz in connection with the 1928 

ection campaign. 

Sénator King, in an oral statement 
after the hearing, said in regard to the 
alleged contribution in 1922: “I never 
heard of it, and I don’t believe it.” 


Check Sent to Party Fund 

The Senator said that Mr. Metz had 
sent him a check for $1,000 in 1928 for 
use in the general campaign fund for the 
minority party in Utah, byt the check 
had not been used, He had éeen Mr. Metz 
later and told him that the check had not 
been used, he said. 
Mr. Russell was called before the sub- 
committee for questioning in regard to 
statements that Mr. Pickrell had used 
Senator King’s office as his headquarters 
while in Washington appearing at Com- 
mittee hearings in vonnection with the 
tariff, : 

Mr. Russell denied that Eugene R. 
Pickrell, who represented the General 
Dyestuffs Corporation at hearings be- 
fore congressional committees in con- 
nection with the tariff, had used Senator 
King’s office as headquarters, though he 
was often in the Senator’s office. 


Upon Mr. Russell reading from what 
@ he told the subcommittee was a copy of 

a Journal kept in 1922 by a clerk in Sena- 

tor King’s office, Senator Blaine (Rep.), 

of Wisconsin, said that Mr. Pickrell had 
been mentioned in the journal just once 
as being in the Senator’s office. 

“He was there all the time,” said Mr. 

RusseH. He stated further that Mr. 
_ Pickrell “came and went as freeiy and 

frequently as he had occasion to. He 

was there almost every day.” He had 

a key to the Senator’s office, the witness 

said. 

Prepared Speech For Mr. King 
The witness explained further that he 
@had worked with Mr. Pickrell at a local 

hotel for some time in the preparation of 
@ speech for Senator Kihg. He had 


é 


written two speeches for the Senator, he | 


said, explaining later that “Senator King 
took my dictation and amplified it as he 
chose,” 

‘From the date of your first meeting 
with Mr. Pickrell in 1922 did he keep 


coming back and forth to Senator King’s | 


office ?” asked Senator Robinson (Rep.), 
of Indiana. 

em time to time,” replied Mr. Rus- 
sell, 

Senator Robinson then read a letter, 
to which Mr. Russell testified, from Mr. 
PickreH to Mr. Russell under date of 
Nov. 22, 1928, stating that H. A. Metz, 
of the General Dyestuffs Corporation, 
had sent a check for $1,000 to Senator 
King. The letter said: 

“There is enclosed herewith’ my check 
for $157.50. Kindly pardon the delay in 
making you this remittance but matters 
unforeseen prevented me from taking 
care of this sooner.” 


Refers to $1,000 Check 
It stated further: 
“Col. Metz sent his personal check 
for $1,000 to Senator King on Oct. 18 
and addressed the letter ‘Salt Lake City.’ 


Since he has had no acknowledgement | 


from the Senator, he made inquiry at the 
bank and has been advised that the check 
has not been returned. He would appre- 


ciate it if you would find out from the | 


Senator whether or not he received this 
check. 

“TI expect to be in Washington on Dec. 
4 and shall drop in to see you.” 

“Do you know of any $1,000 checks 
sent by Col. Metz to Senator King at 
What time?” 
. Mr. Russell replied that he knew noth- 
Ing of it. He explained that the $157.50 
referred to in the letter ‘was for the 
printing of-certai pamphlets. 

Questioned by Senator Robinson as to 
whether Col. Metz or Mr. Pickrell had 
made any contributions to Senator King’s 
election campaign in 1922, the witness 
said, “I think that rests in my knowledge 
and Mr. Piekrell’s.” 

“Did you receive any money from Mr. 
Pickrell?” asked the Senator. Mr. Rus- 
sell said he had received $1,000 in two 
installments of ‘$500 each and that he 
had transmitted them to Samuel A. King, 
brother of the Senator, in Utah. 

“Did Senator King know about it?” 


Says He Advised Senator 
“I told Senator King that Metz was 
going to contribute: this money; yes,” 
said Mr. Russell. 
_ The witness then explained steps lead- 
ing to the termination of his employment 


with Senator King.’ After the 1922 elec- | 
tion, “‘our relations began to be strained,” | 


he said. “From 1924 to 1928 there was 
no cordiality between us.” 

In response to questions by Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, Mr. Russell 
explained further that he had been as- 

48ociated with Senator King for 24 years, 
and —e more in detail the events 
immediately preceding the discontinuance 
of his connection with the Senator. He 
said that he had remained away from 
the office on the occasion of his fiftieth 
birthday anniversary in Apyril, 1928, and 
that the Senator had complained to him 
about it. He said further that the Sena- 
tor had asked him to prepare a report 
In regard to a resolution which the Sen- 
ator had introduced and that he had pre- 
pared a memorandum contrary to the 
views of the Senator. Senator King de- 
stroyed the memorandym, whereupon Mr. 
Russell left the city, Be said: His serv- 
ices were terminated in September, 1928 
he said. : 


asked Senator Robinson. | 
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Senator Blaine Opposes Commission 


For Haiti as ‘Substitute for President’ | 


Opposition to Congress’ sanction of 
further executive commissions was ex- 
pressed in the Senate Jan. 22, when a 
resolution (H. J. Res. 170) appropriat- 
ing $50,000 for an inquiry into Haitian 
conditions was called up for considera- 
tion by Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

As passed by the House, at the re- 
quest of President Hoover, the resolution 
authorized appointment of a commission 
6f seven to investigate conditions in 
Haiti and report within six months, The 
Foreign Relations Committee, Mr. Borah 
|explained, struck out the provisions of 
the resolution authorizing appointment 
of a commission, being unanimously of 


| 
| 


thority, and simply authorized the appro- 
priation for an inquiry “by commission 
or otherwise.” 

“It is simply a question of whether 
we wish to give the President an ex- 
pense account which will enable him to 
gather the information he desires,” ex- 
plained Mr. Borah. 


| Senator Blaine Opposes 
| ‘Substitute for President’ 


| ©The question is whether that would 
be equivalent to our endorsing the idea 
of a commission,” declared Senator 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee. “We 
have created, directly or indirectlv, a 
great many commissions. T am inclined 
to think we have now all the commis- 
sions we need.” 


“I object to passage of the resolution 
at any time.” stated Senator Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin. “I have no doubt 
the President can appoint a commission. 
But it does not. follow that Congress 
should make an appropriation every time 
the President wants to appoint an agent 
or a commission to tell him what he 
cought to do. 


“The President is elected, and he is 
elected with the assumption on the part 
of the people that he has some intelli- 
gence himself and that it is not always 
necessary to substitute the intelligence 
of a commission for that of the President. 
Of course if he lacks information or the 
intelligence, then it may be necessary to 
appoint an agent or a commission to 
act as a sort of substitute for the Presi- 
dent. That is exactly the situation that 
confronts us. 


“The President has officers in Haiti. 
He has Gen. Russell; he has admirals, 
or some one holding high rank in the 
| Navy, has officers of the Marine Corps, 
he has officers in the gendarmerie of 
Haiti, over which the President has con- 
trol. He has other agents in Haiti. 
| Those agents are all there at the present 
| time, every one of them, 


Troubles Are Blamed 
On ‘Carpetbaggers’ 


|. “The President has an agent as well 
|in the person of a Doctor Freeman. Of 
|course, it will be denied that Doctor 
|Freman is the President’s agent; but 
| Dr. Freemaris in Haiti because the State 
Department told Haiti that they must 
take Doctor Freeman_and put_him at 
the head of the Agricultural Institute. 

“It does not: take: very long to deter- 
mine what is the matter in Haiti, The 
| trouble in Haiti if that there are a lot 
of carpetbaggers there who are living 
upon the toil and misery of the Haitian 
people. 

“There are men like Doctor Freeman, 
who is at the head of what is known as 
the Technique Institute, who draws a 
handsome salary out of the treasury of 
the republic of Haiti, who receives his 
| €xpenses and maintains himself as a sort 
|of king in a foreign land, and who .is 
hated by the Haitian people, as he ought 
to be hated by the Haitian people. 

“Tt would not take very long to inves- 
| tigate that situation. It would not take 
very long to investgezate the situation 
concerning General Russell. It would not 
take very long to investigate the insults 
that have been given to the natives of 
Haiti. by American officers down there 
which, as a matter of fact, precipitated 
the recent trouble in Haiti, 

“Tt would not take very much investi- 
gation to ascertain that those. carpet- 
baegers in Haiti are expending practi- 
cally the entire Haitian customs receipts, 
| to a large extent expending the income 
|of the Haitian government in building 
| highways across that republic for the 
benefit of a few American naval and 
| military officers, in order that they might 
; be able to drive their automobiles over 
| those highways. 
| “The trouble in Haiti is the. United 

ce itself. The President is responsi- 
| ble. 





| turned over to the President with which 
|to make an investigation to justify the 
perpetuation of American occupation of 
Haiti. 
that the proposed resolution approves. 

“T myself observed a highway in that 
little Republic, a highway built over 
mountains towering six or seven thou- 
sand feet high, the like of which is 
found only in the Rocky Mountain region 





Progress Shown 


In Flying Schools 


Industry to Consider Pro- 
posed Changes 


Vv 
EPORTS from all over the coun- 


try indicate that flying-school 
| activities are progressing rapidly, 


it was stated orally Jan. 23, at the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce. A meeting of school 
inspectors was held at the Depart- 


|} ment from Jan. 20 through Jan. 22, 


| but 


A letter ftom Mr. Russell to Mr. Pick- | 


rell, dated Feb. 20,1929, at Salt Lake 
City, to which the witness testified, said: 

“I presume that she check of Col. 
Metz for $1,000, about which you wrote 
me some weeks ago, has by this time 
passed through the bank and come back 
With the colonel’s vouchers. Extend my 
greetings to Col, Metz and Maj. Vandier, 
and accept for yourself my very best 
personal regards.” 


resulted in no immediate 
changes in the methods or require- 
ments now in use in this activity, 
it was said. 

Several changes were suggested, 
but these will not be carried out 
until they, are sanctioned by the 
aircraft industry at a conference in 
St. Louis, it was stated. The meet- 
ing was held primarily for the pur- 
pose of bringing about uniform 
methods of inspection and of 
straightening out some of the de- 
tails which have come up; but which 
have no great bearing on the ac- 
tivity itself, it was explained. One 
inspector was added from one dis- 
trict to another to take care of the 
recent promotion of an inspector to 
the position of supervisor. 


Executive Has Enough Agents in That Republic to Tell Him 
Cause of Trouble, Says Wisconsin Member 


|the opinion the President had the au- |: 


So I cannot see any reason or ex- 
cuse for appropriating $50,000 to be 


In my opinion that is the course 


of our own country, costing perhaps 
$150,000 to $250,000 a mile. Yet in 
Haiti the natives either go on foot or 
ride on purros, the native transportation 
systems of the Haitian people. Millions 
‘of dollars for highways the Haitians can | 
not use, Far better if these millions | 
were spent on schools and for the eradi- 
cation of disease in the interior, Those | 
people are not prepared for that type 
of highway any more than we were pre- | 
pared for such highways 100 years ago. | 
“As a result, the natives bringing 50 
or’60 cents worth of produce to the mar- 
ket at Port au Prince and other market 
centers of Haiti are driven off the high- 
ways; they must take to the gutters 
along the roads. veg 
“It does hot take a $50,000 commission 
to determine what is the matter in Haiti. 
The President himself has it within his | 
| power to correct all the evils which now 
exist in Haiti. The President himself 
has the power to bring about reform in 
that republic. The necessary reform is 
not a-reform of the Haitian people. It 
is a reform of Americans in Haiti. 
——$—$$— 


Congress Is Asked 
To Give Farm Board 
Chance to Succeed 


Reoresentative Aswell Says 
Marketing Act Cannot Be 
Made Effective in Few 
Months or Year 





The American people must trust the 
Federal Farm Board, which should not 
be expected to put into successful opera- 
tion the agricultural marketing act 
within a few months or a year when it 
took Congress eight years to enact the 
law, Representative Aswell (Dem.), of 
Natchitoches. La., told the House, Jan. 23. 

Mr. Aswell has sponsored farm legis- 
lation for eight years and was the author 
of one of the farm relief bills reported to 
the House by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture in/the last Congress. He warned 
Congress against amendatory legislation 
not approved by the Board. 

He reminded the House thet farm re- 
lief is not sectional, nor political, but an 
economic question, and that farm legisla- 
tion to be of permanent value must be 
based on business principles and well 
established methods of business pro- 
cedure. 

Authority Is Unlimited 

“The Agricultural Marketing Act,” he | 
said, “is now the law of the land. Sena- 
tors and House Members are sworn to 
uphold the law. The Federal Farm 
Board, with unlimited authority and 
backed by the vast resources of the 
Government, is vigorously active in ad- 
ministering the act to help agriculture. 
The country demands that the Board be 
given time and opportunity to demon- 
strate its effectiveness. Profitable agri- 
culture is the most vital unsettled ques- 
tion confronting .the Congress and the 
| American people. Lét us unite in a 
| concentrated effort to aid the Board in 
Leesa agriculture to its proper per- 





a i in a 


manent place in the economic life of the 
republic. 

“Those of us who wrote the agricul- 
tural marketing act, opposing all other 
measures and all extraneous .amend- 
ments,” he added. “gave the Farm Board 
the fullest authority. The Congress 
| accepted the bill as written and will hold 
the Board fully responsible. It is rea- 
sonable to state that no amendment to 
| the act should be adopted until the Farm 
| Board has had. a fair chance to succeed. 

Reasonable Chance: Asked 

“The highest order of service the Con- 
gress can render agriculture now is 
not to enact legislation in' this Congress 
changing the agricultural marketing act 
unless such legislation is required by 
resolution of the Federal Farm Board. 
We must trust the Board and give it a 
reasonable chance before we condemn it 
or change the law.” / | 

Mr. Aswell reviewed the operations of | 
the Federal Farm Board in detail. He | 
said its functions are to give the farmer | 
bargaining power equal to that enjoyed | 
by those who deal in or consume his 
products. That, he said, means collec- 
tive bargaining and_is to be brought 
about by affiliating existing cooperatives 
and creating others along commodity | 
| lines so that producers may meet the | 
market on a large scale. Organization, 
mass production and mass distribution | 
in industry control prices and profits, he-| 


‘Problem Offered 


By Crippled Child 
To Be Considered 


Medical Specialists of White 
House Conference to Dis- 
cuss Subject at Meeting to 
Be Held in New York 


Fifteen medical specialists of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection will convene at the Rus- 


| sell Sage Foundation in New York, Jan. 


24, to discuss crippled children, accord- 
ing to a statement made public by the 
conference at the Department of the In- 
terior, Jan. 23. , 

Dr, H. E. Barnard, director, is among 
eminent. physicians who will attend the 
meeting, The statement follows in 
full text: 

These specialists are members of 
President Hoover’s White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection. 
which will meet in Washington the lat- 
ter part of the year. e 


Study Specific Problems 

The White House conference splits it- 
self into a score of committees, each of 
which concentrates on one or another of 
the problems of the child. On eacn of 
these committees is to be found men and 
women who have devoted their lives to 
specific problems and have earned wide 
reputations by their work. On each com- 
mittee are irtdividuals of varying experi- 
ence, coming from different parts of the 
country. To each committee is being 
brought the total of the.e wide and deep 
experiences. 

One extensive group is studying the 
problems of the physical well-beine of 
the child; another, the relation of the 
State through public health and other 
such agencies to that problem; one the 
mental and moral life of the child, in- 
cluding its education; and yet another, 
social relations that grow out of physical, 
mental or economical handicaps that 
threaten groups and individuals. 

“A crippled child,” these savants 
state, “is one who in metaphysical re- 
spects is fairly well equipped, being with- 
out any serious defect in his organs of 
sense, and without specific moral defi- 
ciencies, and who. by reason of a physical 
defect or infirmity, whether congenital 
or acquired by accident, injury, or dis- 
ease, is or may be expected to be totally 
or partially incapacitated for the receipt 
of a normal education or remunerative 
oe 
ations is too limited. The purpose now, 
he said, is to take the next step of large- 
scale operation in the terminal markets. 

Mr. Aswell said the policies the board 
must follow are definitely stated in the 
law and that “no fair minded person 
can say that these policies are unrea- 
sonable.” 


'The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
January 23 


9 a. m—Louis E, Pierson, chairman 
of the board, Irving Trust Company of 
New York, and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Business 
Survey Conference, appointec by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at the suggestion of the President, 
called to arrange for a conference later 
in the day between the President and the 
committee. , 


10:15 a, m.—Senator Gillett (Rep.), of 
Massachusetts called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 


11 a. m.—Representative Warren 
(Dem.), of Washington, N. C., called to 
discuss proposed erection of a national 
monument at Kitty Hawk, N. C., to Or- 
ville and Wilbur Wright. 

11:30 a. m—The Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, Hugh S. Cum- 
ming, called to discuss the’ work of the 
Sommittee on Public Health Adminis- 
Yation and Organization, of which Dr. 
=. L. Bishop, State health officer of Ten- 
nessee is chairman. 

11:45 a. m—The Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, called to discuss rou- 
tine departmental business. 

12 m.—The President conferred on the 
general business situation with the mem- 
ers of the executive committee of the 
National Business Survey Conference. 

12:50'p.m.—The membrrs of the inier- 
‘ational joint commission. headed by its 


chairman, John H. Bartlett, called to pay 
! 


their respects. 


1 p. m—tThe counselor of the British} 


“mbassy, Ronald Ian Campbell, called 
o present Saint Barbe Baker, of Eng- 
land. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau of 


cuss budget matters. 
—————————— ————————— ee 
occupation, and whose disability is other 
than solely defective hearing or eye- 
sight. 

““The aim of our work,” they continue, 
“is to develop a comprehensive report 
showing the size and importance of the 
problem of the crippled child, the ma- 
chinery now in existence to handle the 
problem and an appraisal of the same, 
the cost of its operation, and the facili- 
ties to be later ordained and how to se- 
cure them so that a high quality of serv- 
ice will.be insured to all needy crippled 
children as near their own homes as 
possible at an expense that may te justi- 
fied.” ‘ 

Harry H. Howett, executive secretary 
of the International Society for Crippled 
Children located at Elyria, Ohio, is chair- 
man of the committee on the crippled 
and will be in charge of the meeting. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
While House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, will attend the meeting 
jas will William J. Ellis, commissioner, 
department of institutions and agencies, 
Trenton, N. J., who is chairman of the 
committee on physically and mentally 
| handicapped of which this committee is 
‘a part. 











said. Heretofore, cooperation among | 
farmers has begun and ended largely at | 
the primary markets. The scope of oper- | 
Ie 


‘Arizona Asks Funds | 
For Cotton Farmers 


Weevil Said to Have. 
Caused Losses in State 


Boll 


| 
Declaring in its preamble that an| 
emergency exists in the State of Ari-| 
zona from depredations of the cotton | 
boll weevil a bill to amend the boll weevil | 
act of May 21, 1928, to allow payment | 
of compensation to Arizona farmers in 
the present fiscal year,fwas introduced | 
in the House Jan. 22 by Representative 
Douglas (Rep.). of Phoenix, Ariz. | 
The bill (H. J. Res, 226) declares that 
the Pima long stapie and the Acala types 
of cotton, grown only in Arizona, are in 
danger of extinction by the weevil, and 
| that at present there are neither State | 
funds for fighting the pest nor author- 
ized Federal compensation to Arizona 
farmers for losses sustained by the pro- 
hibition of cotton planting. 

The provision of the original 1928 act 
which stated that the authorized appro- 
priation was only for compensation for 
the 1928 crop unless the State there- | 
after paid half the sum expended for | 
compensation by the Federal Govern- | 
ment would be changed by the Douglas 
bill to apply to the “crop of 1930” in- 
stead of 1928. The bill also limits this 
use of the appropriations for the 1930 
crop “on the basis of a. determination by 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
actual and necessary losses incident | to 
the enforcement of noncotton -zones. 

As set forth in the preamble, there 
are no State funds available because of no 
regular session of the legislature in 
1930, and also no fund for the convening 
of a special session, Mr. Douglas stated 
orally Jan. 23, 








the Budget, James C. Roop, called to dis- | 
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Arbitration Urged 
By Vice President 
To Displace War 


Government Declared to Be 
Doing All Possible for 
Peace But to Be Opposed 
To Entangling Alliances 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 23.—Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis, in an address Jan. 22 before 
the graduating class of ‘the Pierce School 
of Business Administration, paid tribute 
to the lives and works of such Amer- | 
icans as Thomas A. Edison, Abraham 
Lincoln, Horace Greeley. Charles Lind- 
bergh, and President Hoover, recom- | 
mending to the. graduates these ex- 
emplary lives as “an inspiration to every 
|young man and woman in our country.” 

Speaking of Mr. Edison, the Vice Presi- 
dent said: “The record of Mr. Edison’s 
service, both neace time and war time, 
undoubtedly entitles him to rank among 
our greatest patriots. In him we have a 
man whose every attion speaks louder 
than can any words, of his love for his 
country and zealous guarding of its 
welfare and the welfare of its people.” 

Praises Business Leaders 

In paying tribute to the business lead- 
‘ers of today Mr. Curtis said: “There are | 
many things today to remind us that 
{never have men lived at such a furious 
pace; which shows that our people are | 
impatient with space, with time, and with 
obstacles of all kinds; and that it is the 
master passion of the day to conquer 
time, reduce space, and remove all ob- 
structions to human progress. As the 
years pass by, the minds of our experts 
and inventors are taxed indeed to add 
another mile to the schedule, to take 
another hour from the time table.” 

Speaking on the movement for world 
peace, he said: “We would like to see 
the time come when nations will settle 
their disputes by other methods than 
war. As a government and as a people 
we are doing and will continue to do 
everything reasonably possible to bring 
this about, but we have no desire to and 
will not be drawn into other countries’ 
political quarrels, nor into entangling 
‘alliances with other nations. 


Arbitration Is Advocated 


“We hope the time has come when 
great Christian nations of the world will 
by proper agreements change the cruel 
custom sanctioned through the ages of 
engaging in war. Let them rather hold 
conferences and agree to settle their 
differences by arbitration; by reason, not 
force.” 

“In concluding my remarks,” he said, 
“I wish to state emphatically that there 
is today no newly discovered secret way 
to wealth and happiness and they can- 
not be had by working a rabbit’s foot, 
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The men who see this advertising in The 
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Fund for H » Relief. 
In Porto Rico. Request 


A supplemental estimate of an ae : 
priation of $3,000,000 for the Porto 
Hurricane Relief: Commission was $€ 
to the House Jan. 23 by President Hoo- 
ver. The President’s letter of trans- 


mittal stated that $1,000,000 of the pro- 
posed appropriation would \ 
for the relief of individual agricu 
ists and $2,000,000 for rebuilding and — 
repairing schools damaged or di ed 
by the hurricane. -. : ih 

A joint resolution authorizing the = Y 
propriation was adopted by the 8 
Jan. 16 and by the House Jan. 18. The 
resolution was introduced in the House 
by Representative Kiess (Rep.), of Wil- ~ 
liamsport, Pa., and in the Senate by Sen- ~~ 
oo Bingham (Rep.), of New Haven, 
onn. 


or mumbling a mysterious set of words. 
“If you will build up your know] 

of the field you enter, face facts and 
figures squarely, have the will to suc- 
ceed, develop sound judgment, and 
neither underestimate or overestimate — 
yourself or others, you cannot fail to 
accomplish your purpose.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 


‘“‘Where can we Get 


Married in a Hurry?” 
By P.R.R. 


The men at the information desks 
of a large passenger station are ex- 
pected to know everything. 

“Have you seen a porter carrying a 
black handbag?” “What time does 
the 5:15 train arrive?” “Who names 
the Pullman cars?” “Js it raining-in 
El Paso, Texas?” ‘Where can I find 
some Holstein cow’s milk for ‘the 
baby?” “What time does the 10:30 
train on Track 11 leave?” “Where 
can I get a good American bawth?” 
“Where can we get married in a 
hurry?” 

These are some of the puzzling 
questions with which the information 
clerks find themselves faced. Since 
the public treats them as oracles, they 
might claim the privilege of ancient 
oracles and return evasive answers. 

But information clerks of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad attempt to. give sat- 
isfaction even when questions are far 
removed from the schedules it is their 
duty to interpret. They realize that: 
the public has learned to expect cour- 
teous and efficient service from the 
Pennsylvania and that the questio 
are a sign of confidence. : 


The information clerks, therefore, 
work in unison with all the other 
Pennsylvania employees by making an 
effort to fender the patrons every pos- 
sible service. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE’ COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BURROUGHS ADDING. 
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Support Widow 


ce Provided by State 


- LawIs Held to Take Prece- 


a 


og 


+ The income tax unit of the Bureau of 


‘dence Over Lien for Fed- 
eral Taxes, 


Internal Revenue, construing the State 
laws of Gebérgia, has held that provisions 
requiring payment by executors of an 


estate of one year’s support to decedent’s 
widow and-childyen for their support con- 


to be 


© tion of the tax system in 1926, has sub- 


oe 


3 
te 


-. 8 er, 


stitute a charge upon the decedent’s es- 
tate that is sapere to the Federal tax 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
INCOME TAX 2618. 
Memorandum Opinion ~ 


A ruling is requested as to whether 
in the State of Georgia the statutory 
year’s support for the widow and minor 
children of the deceased taxgares has 
geeeity over the tax lien of the United 

ites. 


State Law Gives Precedence 


Under section 4041 of the Code of 
Georgia, the provision for the support 
of a family is included among the neces- 
expenses of administration and is 
preferred over all other debts pay- 
able out of the estate of the decedent 
except as otherwise provided. In this 
connection see Fullbright et al. v. Board- 
man et al. (159 Ga., 58, 125 S. E., 44), 
where the Supreme Court of Georgia | 
said: . 
’ “Tt thus appears that under our law a 
year’s support ranks first in priority 
among debts of a decedent. The only 
exceptions to the above rule are specified 
in sections of the Civil Code of 1910, 
4048, 4049, 4050, where the 12 months’ 
support is made inferior to purchase 
money, rent, supplies, etc.” 

Section 4000 of the Code of Georgia 
sets up the order of priority of debts 
payable out of the estate of the decedent 
as follows: (1) Year’s support for the 
family; (2) funeral expenses; (3) neces- 
sary expenses of administration; (4) un- 

id taxes or other debts due to the 
State or the United States. 


Other priorities follow in consecutive 
order but, as none of them are of im- 

rtancé in connection with the pend- 
a questions, they are not enumerated. 
"he Solicitor’s Memorandum 5032 (C.! 
B. V-1, 109) it is said that: 

“Funeral expenses and the expenses | 
of administration are not debts of the) 
decedent but charges against the prop- 
erty of the deceased, to be deducted be- 
fore the payment of debts, whether pre- 
ferred or not.” 


Compared to Dower 


It is to be noted that the year’s sup- 
port to the widow and family is, by the 
positive terms of section 4041 of the 
Code of Georgia, made a necessary ex- 
pense of administration. In a case aris- 
ing in the State of Maine, where under 
the laws of that State a widow’s allow- 
ance had been made, the court held in 
the case of the Postmaster General v. 
Robbins (19 Fed. Cas., 1126) that the 
act of Congress of Mar. 1, 1797 (one 
of the statutes on which sections 3466 
and 3467, Revised Statutes, are based), 
giving to the debts to the United States 
priority over all other debts due from a 
deceased debtor, does not entitle the 
Government to receive its debts from the 
administrator prior to his payment to 
the widow of the allowance made to her | 
under the terms of the State law. In 
the text of the opinion the court com- 
pares the widow’s allowance with her | 
right of dower, which has been held in 
General Counsel’s Memorandum 824 (C. 
B. V-2, 54) to be superior to the lien of | 
the United States for internal revenue 
taxes. 


The priority of the allowance for sup- | 
port to the widow, or to the widow and 
children, has been sustained in a number | 
of cases. (Livington v. Langley, 79 Ga., 
168, 3 S. E., 909; Crenshaw v. Moore, 
124 Tenn., 528, 1387 S. W., 924; In re 
John F. Kennedy, 157 Cal.,.517, 108 Pac., 
280; State of Minnesota v. Probate Court, 
137 Minn., 238, 163 N. W., 285; Estate | 
ees Bullen, 47 Utah, 96, 151 Pac., 

3.) | 


It is the opinion of this office that the | 
year’s support for the widow and minor 
children allowed ‘by the laws of the State 
of Georgia is a charge upon the estate | 
of the decedent and is superior to that | 
of an internal revenue tax lien. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that in paying over to| 
the widow and minor children the amount 
fixed in accordance with the terms of the 
State law for such support the executors 
would not come within the provisions of 
sections 3466 and 3467 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 


{ 
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Arizona Issues Warning 
On Payment of Vehicle Tax 


State of Arizona: 

Phoenix, Jan. 23. 
Motor vehicle common carriers who 
have failed to pay the gross earnings 
tax will have their 1930 registrations 
cancelled upon five days’ notice, E. M. 
Whitworth, superintendent of the motor 
vehicle division of the State highway 
department, has announced. The five 
days’ period of grace is allowed, Mr, 
Whitworth said, in order that the opera- 
tors of the vehicles may be afforded an 
opportunity to pay their delinquent 
taxes. It is illegal, he pointed out, to 


operate a motor vehicle after its regis- | 


tration has been cancelled. 


State Tax Commissioner 
Resigns Office in Virginia 


State of Virginia: 

Richmond, Jan. 23. 
C. H. Morrissett, State tax commis- 
sioner of Virginia since the reorganiza- 


mitted his resignation to Governor Pol- 
lard, effective Mar. 1. 


Bills Ditehduced 


State of South Carolina ’ 
Mr. Bryson. Jo nt resolution 
ing constitution by adding provision 


| expect to receive the same.” 


Refund of Estate Tax Denied on Claim 
_ Presented Five Years After Payment 


Statute Limiting ation to Two Years After Overpayment 
; Is Fixed, Held to Have Been Superseded 


New York, N. ¥.—When an estate ert tional as applied to the claim in suit. 
was paid in 1921, a claim refund filed; (3) Plaintiff’s letter to the Commis- 
in July, 1926, was too- , the Circuit | sioner on Oct. 3, 1921, in which he stated 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit|that additional fees and commissions 
has held. » would thereafter be allowed and that the 

When the tax was paid, the amount of| executors would then file a claim for a 
executors’ and attorneys’ fees, which were | refund of the appropriate amount of the 
a valid deduction, could not be definitely | estate tax already paid constituted a 
determined. The commissioner was in-| claim within the meaning of the statute 
formed that as soon as the exact fees| which was presented less. than three 
were ascertained, claim for a refund | monthe after the payment of the tax on 
would be filed, the court ear on point- | July 14, 1921. Therefore, even if the rev- 
ing out that the law at that time per-|enue act of 1926 applied, the plaintiff 
mitted such a claim to be presented | had conformed to its requirements. . 
within two years after the fees were de- Section Is Declared 


termined. To Have Been. Superseded 


han: to require 
Lakes Sane: Wane % There can be no sound basis for the 


the claim to be presented within four | : 
t of the tax. The tax-| contention that section 3228 of the Re- 
Te cee r vised Statutes was still in force in its 


er’s claim was not filed within that| L 
oo but was filed within two years after) unamended form. Section 1316 of the 
the fees were ascertained, the opinion| act of 1921 amended section 3228, supra, 
explained. so that claims for a refund of taxes had 

“The result reached is unsatisfactory | © be — - the Gieaieanine: 
and seems contrary to principles of| Within four years h ter paymen his t ° 
natural justice,” the court said, but the | t@X instead of, as theretofore, within an. 
taxpayer’s only remedy is by congres-| ¥¢@Ts after the cause of action accrued. 

ional action | It likewise provided that the section as 

sic ns amended should apply retroactively to 
claims for refund under the revenue 
acts of 1916, 1917, and 1918. These 
provisions of the act of 1921 were re- 
pealed by section 1100 of the act of 
1924. Section 1012 of that act 
amended Revised Statutes section 
| 3228 so as to require claims to be 
presented within four years after pay- 
ment of the tax, but contained no pro- 
vision making it retroactive as to 1916, 
1917 and 1918 taxes. The foregoing 
section 1012 of the act of 1924 was re- 
pealed by section 1200 of the act of 
1926 which, by its own section 1112, 
again amended Revised Statutes, section 
3228, so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 3228. (a) All claims for the refund- 
ing or crediting of any internal revenue tax 
alleged to have been erroneously or illegally 
assessed or collected, or of any penalty al- 
leged to have been collected without au- 
thority, or of any sum alleged to have been 


excessive or in any manner wrongfully — 
June 29, 1918, an estate tax return waS| jected must, except as provided in sections 


duly filed by his executors pursuant to | 284 and 319 of the’ revenue act of 1926, be 
the provisions of the revenue act of 1916, | poo he ht Commeaiener t sesernss 
i nd the tax dis-| Revenue within four years next after e 

Ceol ie “ths sosurn’ ak ead Dee. 18, payment 6 wach tan, penalty, af one. 

* xce} e 

1919. Upon the final audit of the return the ~oenen ac; Of 1926, claims for credit 
an additional tax was determined to be |or refund (othér than claims in respect of 
due resulting in part from the following | taxes imposed by the revenue act of 1916, 
ruling by the Commissioner: |the revenue act of 1917, or the revenue act 
“No deduction is made of the amount of 1918) which at the time of the enactment 
laimed under executors’ fees, as it ap- | °f the revenue act of 1921 were barred from 
cen final ti “ h been allowance by the period of limitation then 
pears that no final accounting — - | in existence, shall not be allowed. ss 
made and these fees have not been al-| phe argument that section 3228 is 


lowed by the court nor paid. |again in force in its original form as 
“Attorneys’ fees are deducted in the| applied to the claim in question seems 


amount found upon investigation to have| +, ‘he based on the old presumption that | 
been actually paid. However, should @| the repeal of a repealing act restores | 
final accounting be hereafter made and the law as it was before the passage of 
the executors’ fees and additional attor-| ihe Jatter. But this common law pre- 
neys’ fees be allowed by the court and, as | <ymption is done away with by section 


such, paid out of the estate, recourse may | 49 of the Revised Statutes which says 
be had by way of a claim for refund of | that: 


the excess tax paid as the result of the! “Whenever an act is repealed, which 
Bureau's present action.” | repealed a former act, such former act 


SaMvuEL H. Orpway, EXECUTOR. 
Vv 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 

SPENCER, ORDWAY & Wiervum for the tax- 
payer, SAMUEL H. Orpway and DANA 
R. Koons, Counsel; CHARLES H. TutT- 
TLE, United States Attorney, for 
tlhe Government; LEoN E. SPENCER, 
Assistant U. S. Attorney, Counsel. 

Before MANTON, AuGuUsTUS N. HAND and 
CHASE, Circuit Judges. 


Statement and Opinion 
From a judgment dismissing the com- 
plaint in the above action on the ground | 
that it stated no cause of action the plain- | 
tiff appeals. Affirmed. ; 
The plaintiff’s testator Mitchell died on 











Deduction for Fees | shalt get thereby be revived unless it 
= . | sha expressly so provided.” 

And Commissions D enied | There in ae ame to suppose that 

Pursuant to the foregoing ruling, cer- | section 3228 which has been successively 
tain estimated attorneys’ fees execu-| amended retains for any purpose its 
tors’ commissions claimed by the rete | original provision that claims for er- 
as deductions from the gross estate were|roneous assessments may pre- 
disallowed with the exception of those | sented to the Commissioner “within 
which had actually been paid prior to) two years next after the cause of action 
the time when the additional tax was) accrued.” The act of 1926 which amend- 
liquidated. This liquidation in the sum| eq section 3228 so as to provide 
of $44,909.10 was made on July 14, 1921.| that claims “must be presented * * * 
After.that payment,,and on Oct. 3, 1921,| within four years next after payment of 
the plaintiff wrote to the Commissioner! sych tax” was the only act applicable 
informing him that the executors’ and| when the claim now before us’ accrued. 
attorneys’ fees which had been paid were} The prior provision was superseded and 
not final and that there would certainly | under the act of 1926 the taxpayer had 


| be additional fees allowed and paid in| jost his right to present his claim, ~ 


the course of the further administration 
of the estate. He added: 

“We shall then file a claim for a re- 
fund of the appropriate amount of the 
estate fax already paid by us, and shall | 


During the period from Nov. 10, 1921, 
when the first amendment allowing four 
years from the payment of the tax to 
present claims for refunds went into ef- 
fect, untit July 14, 1925, when the four 
years after the payment of the tax had 
| expired, the plaintiff was given a chance 
to get the commissiors and fees allowed 


On Nov. 10, 1921, the Department 
wrote the plaintiff advising him that: 


“The two-year limitation prescribed by 
section 3228 of the Revised Statutes will 
not begin to run with respect to claims 
for refund, based upon the allowance and 
payment of additional attorneys’ or ex- 
ecutors’ fees, until the total amount. de- 


and paid and to present his claim there- 
for to the Commissioner. Doubtless the 
| time was insufficient for the ‘purposes of 
| this estate, but it was unfortunately all 
| that the law provided. . 

| The limitation of four vears prescribed 


ductible, on account of such fees, shall | by the act of 1924 was held by the Court 


have been finally determined.” ; 

In 1926 there was a further account- | 
ing had in the estate, and attorneys’ fees | 
and executors’ commissions were allowed | 
by the surrogate amounting to $39,272.28 
and were paid in that year. The plaintiff 
in July, 1926, filed a claim for refund in 
the sum of $4,712.67, which was based on | 
this deduction, from the gross estate. 

The claim was finally rejected by the | 
Commissioner in May, 1927, on the | 
ground that. the time within which it | 
should have been presented was not | 
| “within two years next after the cause | 
| of action accrued,” as provided by section | 
3228 of the Revised Statutes before that 
section was amended, but “within four 
years next after the payment” of the 
tax, as required by the revenue act of 
Feb. 5, 1926, which was in effect when 
the claim accrued. Here the tax, of 
| which a refund was sought, was paid on 
July 14, 1921—five years before July; 
| 1926, when the claim was presented to 
the Commissioner. The present action 
was brought within two years after the 
disallowance of the claim. The trial court 
dismissed the complaint because it ap- 
peared on the face thereof that the claim 
for a refund of the tax was not pre- 
sented in time and that the complaint, 
therefore, did not state facts sufficient 
to constitute a cause of action. 


Three Points Presented 
As Basis for Action 


Avucustus N. HAnp, Circuit Judge.— 
The plaintiff-appellant makes three points 
in support of his contention that he has 
a cause of action which he can still as- 
sert: 

(1) At the time of the payment of the 
tax sought to be recovered original sec- 
tion 3228 of the Revised Statutes was in 
force. That section allowed two years 
after a cause of action accrued to the 
taxpayer within which to present his 
claim to the Commissioner, and the act 
of 1926, requiring that the claim be pre- 
sented “within four years next after the 
payment of the tax,” did not operate re- 
troactively so as to deprive the taxpayer of 
| his rights under section 3228, 
| (2) The plaintiff could not file any 
|claim for a refund until after the at- 
| torneys’ and executors’ fees had been al- 
| lowed by the surrogate. If the act of 
1926 be held to be retrgactive and to bar 
the remedy of the taxpayer before his 








of tax biennially instead of an- 
Bually; Judiciary. 


. 
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cause of action accrued, such an inter- 
pretation would render it unconstitu- 


of Avpeals of the Ninth Circuit in Porter 
v. United States, 27 Fed. (2d) 582, to 
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Law Enforcement 


Proposed in North. 


State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Jan. 23. 
An in of 1 cent a gallon in the 
present Brcent gasoline tax to provide 
more money for highway 
was recommended by Governor George 
F. Shafer in a statement issued recently. 
Such an additional tax, the governor 
pointed out, wonld pea iem about $700,- 
000 net, after allowing for the usual re- 
funds of about 33 per cent, thus enabling 
the State to match the prospective Fed- 
eral-aid appropriation in full each year 
and making it possible to do at. least 
60 per cent, or about 600 miles. more 
road building every year. 


\ 


Attempt by City to Tax 
Federal Bonds Overruled 


State of Louisiana: 

New Orleans, Jan. 23. 
The contention of the City of Dallas, 
Tex., that United States Government 
bonds representing cash assets may be 
subjected to a personal property tax ‘by 
a municipality, has been overruled by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit. The tax, amounting to 
$22,500, was imposed upon Government 
bonds held by Higginbotham, Bailey, 

Logan & Co. 


Franchise Tax Statute 
Clarified in California 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Jan. 23. 


Income from royalties on United 
States letters patent may be included 
in gross income in ascertaining the basis 
for the corporation franchise tax meas- 
ured by nét income, the rate of which is 
4 per cent, Attorney General U. S. Webb 
held Jan. 18 in an opinion to Reynold 
E. Blight, franchise tax commissioner. 

The commissioner had included the 
royalty income in computing the tax 
of the Vortex Manufacturing Company 
and the company took an appeal to the 
State board of equalization, citing the 
case of Macallen Company v. Massachu- 
setts (IV U. S. Daily 765—rehearing de- 
nied, IV U. S. Daily 1947). 


New Jersey Issues Ruling 


On Assessment of Taxes! 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Jan. 23. 
A corporation organized to aid husi- 
ness women in the enjoyment of a vaca- 


i| tion at moderate cost, is not entitled to 


éxemption from taxation on property 
used for that purpose, the State board 
of taxes and assessment held recently. 
The Alcott Vacation House, Inc,, was the 
applicant in the case. 


SS een 


apply to a refund of 1917 taxes. See also 
eDonald Coal Co. v. Newellyn, 9 Fed. 
(2d) 994; affd. 17 Fed. (2d) 274; United 


States v. Richards, 27 Fed. (2d) 285, and | 


Federal Grain Co. v. United States, 35 
Fed. (2d) 260. 

The contention that it would be an un- 
constitutional exercise of legislative 
power to bar plaintiff’s remedy before his 
right accrued is plainly unsound. Such 
cases as Sohn v. Waterson, 17 Wall. 596 
and Wheeler v. Jackson, 137 U. S. 245, 
involved the rights of private persons 
against one another. The decisions can- 
not apply to actions against the United 
States where the right to sue the sov- 
ereign is only allowed as a matter of 
favor. 

Plaintiff’s third point is equally un- 
availing. The letter of Oct. 3, 1921, can- 
not be treated as the presentation of a 
claim to the Commissioner. If the only 
difficulty with it had been lack of proper 
form, or if any claim had at that time 
arisen, we might overlook all defects, 
But the letter of Oct. 3, 1921, was no 
more than a statement of the plaintiff’s 
position and a forecast of what he pro- 
posed to do when his’claim should come 
into being. It did not present or even 
purport to present a claim and, indeed, it 
could not do so for no claim then existed. 

While we can discover no way of, af- 
fording relief to the plaintiff, we are con- 
scious that the result reached is unsatis- 
factory, and seems contrary to principles 
of natural justice. In the circumstances, 
plaintiff’s only remedy is by congres- 
sional action. 

The judgment is affi:med. 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 
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are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Income—Net Income—Tax Liens—Estates ip Process of Administration— 


State Laws—1928 Act— 


The year’s support for the widow and minor children allowed by the laws 
of the State of Georgia is a charge upon the estate of the decedent and it is 
superior to an internal revenue tax lien, and in paying over to such widow/ 
and minor children the amount fixed ‘by the State laws for such support, 
the executors of the estate do not come within provisions of sections 3466 


and 3467 of the Revised Statutes of the United States.—Bu . Int. 
T. 2518)—IV U. S. Daily, 3248, Jan, 24, 1930. oe 


(I. 


Refunds—Suits by Taxpayer—Statute of Limitations—Estate Tax—Execu- 
tors’ Commissions and Attorneys’ Fees Undetermined When Tax Paid— 
When no deduction was allowed for certain executors’ commissions and 
attorneys’ fees upon the payment. of an estate tax in 1921, for the reason 
that such fees were undetermined, a claim for refund filed in July, 1926, 
was too late, as original section 3228 of the Revised Statutes, in effect when 
the tax was paid, and which allowed the taxpayer two years after a cause 
of action had accrued to present his claim, had been superseded, and the 


act of 1926, which required the claim to be 


after the payment of the tax, 


presented within four years next 


was in force.—Ordway v. United States. 
(C. C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 3248, Jan. 24, 1930 y. nited, States 


Statutes—Effect of Repeal—When Former Act Revived— 

Whenever an act is repealed, which repealed a former act, such former 
act is not revived in the absence of an express provision to that effect; 
rule applied to section 3228 of the Revised Statutes, which allowed a 
taxpayer two years after a cause of action had accrued to present his claim, 
and which was amended by several subsequent acts.—Ordway v. United 


States. 


(C. C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 3248, Jan. 24, 1930. 


Statute of Limitations—Computation of Period—Claim for Refund—Accrual 
of Right of Action—Estate Tax—Executors’ Commissions and Attorneys’ Fees 


Undetermined When Tax Paid— 


A taxpayer’s letter to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that claim 
for refund would be filed in connection with the assessment of an estate 
tax, as soon as executors’ commissions and attorneys’ fees were definitely 
determined, did not amount to the presentation of a claim, and when no 
actual claim was presented within the required time, the taxpayer's right 


to a refund was lost.—Ordway v. United States. 


Daily, 3248, Jan. 24, 1930. 


(C. C. A, 2)—IV U.S. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited ur relied upon by any 
ofr or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
wposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 
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‘|Inerease in Gasoline = ~ |Crime Increase Proves Need of Reform 
ota 


In Law Machinery, Says Mr. Wickersham 


Present Enforcement and Judicial Systems Inadequate, 
Asserts Commission Chairman in Radio Talk 


The reform of the present cfstem of ja view to finding adequate remedies. _ 
law enforcement and judicial systems has In his’ speech of acceptance, in his 


been made obvious by the extensive exist- 
ence of crime within the country, the 
Chairman of the National Commission on 
Law Observance and _ Enforcement, 
George W. Wickersham, declared Jan. 22 
in a radio address under the auspices of 
the National League of Women Voters 
and the National Broadcasting Company. 

The particular recommendations made 
by the Commission to the President for 
the enforcement of prohibition, Mr. Wick- 
ersham declared, were -those that at an 
early date in the Commission’s delibera- 
tions became obvious. Mr. Wickersham 
noted that since these recommendations 
had-been made public, objections have 
been raised to their provisions for the 
prosecution of petty misdemeanors upon 
information instead of indictment and by 
trial by the court withqut a jury. The 
claim that these recommendations violate 
the constitutional guaranty of a trial by 
jury, he stated, was without substance, 
since that right has never been construed 
to extend to petty offenses. 

“The Eighteenth Amendment is a part 
of the Constitution,” he added, “and it is 
the duty of Congress to enact adequate 
laws for the enforcement of its pro- 
visions.” 


“Probably no change affecting so con- 
tentious a subject,” the Chairman con- 
cluded, “could be recommended without 
arousing opposition somewhere. But we 
believe there is a great body of ealm, 
balanced sentiment in the country,. which 
believes in obedience to the law, which 
responds to an appeal to support the 
institutions of the country, and which 
will support conservative measures for 
improving the machinery of law en- 
forcement. * * * It is that body of 

ublic opinion to which we shall look 
or support of.the recommendations we 
have made and those we shall make in 
the future.” 

The address follows in full text: 


Mr. Wickersham Outlines 


Work of Commission 


I am glad to respend to’ the courteous 
request of the National League of 
Women Voters to give to you this .eve- 
ning a brief account of the organiza- 
tion and the work of the National Com- 
mission on Law Observation and Enforce- 
ment. 

Early in his administration President 
Hoover declared his intention to estab- 
lish a national commission to make a 
study and report upon the whole of our 
problems involved in criminal law en- 
forcentent. 

Now, there is nothing new in the ex- 
istence of some crime. From the dawn 
of history society has sought to protect 
itself by Iaws and has enforced obe- 
dience to them by penalties. In the 
past, laws were made largely for the 
protection of privileged classes. His- 


classes to share in these privileges. In 
our favored land, constitutions and laws 
are made by the people, or their repre- 
sentatives, for the purpose of securing: to 
all the right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Self-government can 
be maintained only if the people obey 
the laws they themselves have made. 
Yet there always have been men and 
women who defy the law, and society 
ever has sought by penalties, enforced 
through prosecutors” and courts, to 
punish lawbreakers. Perhaps too much 
reliance has been placed on these meth- 





-ods and too little attention given to 


persuade men that in the long run it 
pays to obey the law. But the fact is 
that we have more crime in the United 
States than there is any excuse for in 
a self-governing nation, and it has be- 
come very evident of late that our ma- 
chinery for securing obedience to law is 
inadequate. 

This is widely recognized. It has been 
a matter of common discussion at meet- 
ings of bar associations and assemblies 
of judges, statesmen and prominent citi- 
zens interested in the public welfare. It 
is commonly conceded that our system 


of law enforcement and our judicial sys- | 


tems must be reformed. The evils which 
are complained of have accumulated 
over a long term of years. They arise 
from many causes, partly sociological, 
partly political and partly from defects 
in judicial organization and judicial pro- 
cedure. The truth is the country is 
confronted with the fact that our whole 
machinery for dealing with crime is less 
adequate than that of some other ad- 
vanced nations. There is, for instance, 
considerable evidence that many types 
of crime have long been mere prevalent 
in the United States than in England, 
Canada and other important countries. 
President Hoover, on coming into 
office, recognized this situation, and, con- 
sidering it of paramount importance, not 
only to the immediate welfare of the 
Nation, but for its future, determined 
upon having an exhaustive consideration 
of the whole question undertaken with 


Bondholders Named 
In Suit in Colorado 


Action Brought to Stop Levy in 
Moffat Tunnel Area 


State of Golerado: 
Denver, Jan. 23. 

Holders of bonds issued by the Moffat 
Tunnel Commission must be made parties 
to a suit to restrain the Moffat Tunnel 
Itsprovement District from levying spe- 
cial assessments against real estate in 
the district, according to a decision of 
the Supreme Court of Colorado in an 
action by the Denver Land Company 
against the district and the commission. 

The supreme court directed the lower 
court, which had dismissed the action, 
require the plaintiff to make the bond- 
holders parties defendant and to igsue 
an injunction restraining the district and 
the commission from making any use 
of money realized from special assess- 
ments for the purpose of paying in- 
terest on $8,750,000 of bonds until the 
case has finally been determined, 

The opinion of the supreme court 
states that the presiding judge in the 
lower court inguired of counsel for plain- 
tiff and defendants, as ‘well as amici cu- 
riae, whether the bondholders should not 
be made. parties, and all assured the court 
that they were of the oninion that the 
court had jurisdiction. When the case 
reached the supreme court, however, 
counsel for defendants and amici curiae 
contended that the bondholders were nec- 
essary. parties to the proceeding, 


tory is filled with the struggles of other | 


inaugural address, and in an address 
before the Press Club of New York City, 
the President emphasized his great in- 
terest in this subject. “Crime and dis- 
obedience of the law,” he declared, “can- 
not he permitted to break down the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States.” 
The most malign of all dangers to self- 
government today, he said, is disregard 
and disobedience of law, and this is only 
partly due to the additional burdens im- 
posed upon our judicial ene by the | 
Eighteenth Amendment. n appropria- 
tion made by Congres in March last “for 
the purpose of a thorough inquiry into 
the problem of the enforcement of pro- 
hibition under the provisions 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and laws enacted in pursuance 
thereof, together with the enforcement 
of other laws,” provided the President | 
with funds necessary to initiate this 
inquiry. 


Interest of President 
In Subject Emphasized 


In his message to the Congress on 
Dec..3, 1929, the President said: 

“Under the authority of Congress, I 
have appointed a National Commissio 
on Law Observance and Enforcement, 
for an exhaustive study of the entire 
problem of the enforcement of our laws 
and “the improvement of our judicial 
system, including the special problems 
and abuses growing out of the prohibi- 
tion laws. The Commission has been in- 
vited to make the widest inquiry into 
the shortcomings of the administration 
of justice and into the causes and rem- 
edies for them.” # 

The Commission so appointed—on May 
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one woman, drawn from the bench, the 
bar and the teaching profession. As the 
problem of crime and the machinery of 
justice is not local, but extends through- 
out the country, the members of this 
Commission were taken from every sec- 
tion of the United States: Two of them 
come from the Pacific Coast—from the 
States of California and Washington; 
three were selected from the great Mid- 
dle West—from Iowa, from Illinois, from 
Ohio; three wére chosen from the South; 
| and the other three from the East—New 
York and New England. The one woman) 
member, Miss Ada L. Comstock, the 
president of Radcliffe College, is an out- 
standing figure in the university world. | 
They all serve without compensation, as 
do also many other persons who have 
been working for the Commission. 


Situation Said to Require 


Painstaking Consideration 

Such an investigation as that with 
which this Commission is charged can{ 
not be carried out.in a week, or a month 
or in six months or a year. Evils that 
lie deep in a system, which have accumu- 





Comment sy TH 


State Taxation - 


of the}: 


28, 1929—-was composed of ten men and) 


| should be nullified. 





lated during a quarter of a century, 
can not be dissipated by an overnight 
speech. It requires the most exhaustive 
and scientific investigation, the pains- 
taking collection of facts and-the ex- 
amination of experience, which can only 
be brought about by the aid of great 
numbers of devoted men, gradually build- 
ing up’a mass of material which must be 
sifted and considered, and from which 
ultimately we may get to the bottom of 
our problem, 

The Commission was established for! 
this purpose, and while it has dealt with 
some questions of immediate emergency, | 
its real and fundamental purpose is to} 
bring forth, if it is possible, deep-seated | 
and positive reform which will decrease 
criminality in the United States and se- 
cure greater respect for law. 

Despite much clamor and many lurid | 
statements, the enforcement of prohibi- | 
tion is only a party and not the most im- | 
portant part, of our task. Complaints of 
the inadequacy of the American system 





of criminal prosecution and judicial pro- 
cedure were acute before the Eighteenth 
Amendment was adopted. 

The first inquiry to which the Commis- 
sion addressed itself. was: What is the 
terime wave so constantly spoken’ of in | 
eurrent discussion and why is it not more | 
effectively dealt with? Especially, what | 
are the difficulties found in the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law, and ‘what | 
improvements may be suggested for 
speedy adoption, to remove obstacles to 
the adminstration of this particular law? 
A consideration of the general subject of 
crime and crime waves led naturally to, 
the agencies with which society deals 
with crime and criminals i. e.; police, 
prosecution, courts, prisons, probation, 
and parole. Going beyond that mecha- 
nism, we were led naturally to a consid- | 
eration of the causes of crime, the cost | 
of crime, the relation of the criminal law 
to the foreign-born, and juvenile de- 
linquency. Each of those subjects was 
referred for study and report to a sep- 
arate committee composed of two or more 
members of the Commission. 

These subjects necessarily are inyolved 
in the broad scope of the Commission’s 
inquiry. A study of crime must bring 
one to examine the reasons for the ex- 
istence of crime. The immediate occa- 
sion. of a crime may not be the actual 
moving cause of it. Modern study of the 
lives of children, of the mental capacity 
of individuals 4nd of thé many factors 
which influence human conduct, has pro- 
duced a new school of thought respect- 


j 
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Untrep States DAiLy 


Statutory Limits 


m 
On Filing of Return “ 
For Taxes Argued ® 


Taxpayer Claims Period of ° 


Limitation Begins on Daté * 


Tentative Return on In- 
come Is Filed 
The effect of the filing of a tentative 


return on the statutory period of limita- 
tions provided for by the revenue act of 


1924 was considered by the Supreme on 
Court of the United States. when oral = 


arguments were heard in the cases of 
Florsheim Brothers Drygoods Co, v. 


United States, No. 118, and White, col- - 


lector, v. Hood Rubber Co., No, 414. 
The facts of the cases as outlined by 
James Craig Peacock, of counsel for the 


| petitioner in No. 118, show that the t 


f 


cases present substantially the same : 


propositions of law. , A tentative income 
tax return on form 1031T for the taxable 
year 1918 was filed, and an extension of 
time was granted within which a com- 


' pleted return was filed. 


Refund Claim Rejected 

Before the existing five-year period 
for the assessment and collection of the 
tax had expired, Mr. Peacock continued, 
a waiver was executed extending the 
statutory period for one year. Within 
that Six-year period, as reckoned from 
the filing of the completed return, but 
more than six years after the filing of 
the tentative return, and subsequent to 
the effective date of the revenue act of 
1924, an assessment was made by the 
Commissioner. The tax was collected 
more than six years after the ‘filing of 
either the tentative or the comple’ re- 


turn, Mr. Peacock declared, but within ~ 


six years of the date of the assessment. 
In both of the cases a claim for re- 
fund was filed and rejected and the tax- 


. 


? 


payers brought actions in the district -‘ 


courts to fecover the tax on the ground 
that assessment and collection thereof 
was barred by the statute of limitations. « 
Mr. Peacock argued that form 1031T 
was the return contemplated by the stat- 
utes and that the period of limitations 


| began to run from that period and not 


from the date of the filing of the com- 
pleted return. 
the taxpayer and the Commissioner 
amounted to a contract, Mr. Peacock de- 
clared, and theré is nothing in the rev- 


jenue act of 1924 which could be inter- 


preted as showing an intention on the 
part of Congress that such ‘contracts 


15 
Tentative Return Defined 


Harold C.¢Haskell argued for the re- 
spondent in No. 414, that Congress could 
not pass any legislation so as to impair the 
sanctity of the taxpayer’s contract with 
the Commissioner since such legislation 


y, 


The agreement between “ 


” 


would be in violation of the Fifth Amend- + 


ment. The act of 1924, therefore, has 
nothing to do with the case, he declared. 

In. support of his contention that the 
period of limitations started to run from 
the date of the filing of the tentative 
return, Mr. Haskell pointed out that the 
law was clear that where an original re- 
turn was filed and later by a subsequent 
return is amended, voluntarily or upon 
requirement by law, the tolling of the 
statute of limitations confinences with 
the filing of the original return. 

Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral Claude R. Branch appeared on be- 
half of the Government and argued that 
the tentative ~eturn filed by the tax- 


payers was not the return contemplated * 


by the statutes since such a return fur- 


;nishes no information to the Commis- 


sioner for making an assessment and 
such information is not available until 
the completed return is filed. 


Consen* to Extension 


If no completed return was filed the 
period of limitations would run from the 
date of the filing of the tentative return 
according to the contentions of the tax- 
payers, Mr. Branch argued, and the Com- 
missioner would be prevented from deter- 


mining the correct amount of the tax to 
be assessed, 





ing offenders, which already is bringing, 
abovt a profound change in the methods 
of dealing with those who violate social 
regulations. This calls for the aid of the 
psychiatrist and te psychologist, as well 
as that of the social worker. It calls 
also for careful examination of many of- 
ficial and other reports of investigations 
made by competent agencies. 

In beginning its work the Commission 
direct2d inquiries to the governors and 
attorneys general: of all the States; to 
the heads of all judicial councils or bodies 
of that description in different States; 
to all of the United States attorneys, 
and to other vrosecuting officers; to the 
presiding judges of the "Jnited States 
cireuit courts of appeals; to the chief 
justices of ‘the highest courts of all the 
States; -to all the trial judges throughout 
the country whose names could be ascer- 
tained, and to police chiefs all over the 
land, and to all thé United Stutes dis- 
trict judges, outlining the nature of the 
inquiry upon which the commission had 
oambherked. and soliciting/information and 
advice. A great volume of replies, ac- 
companied by many documents, was re- | 
ceived, all of which have been digested 
and considered, , . 

Fact-finding. however. is a task which 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


Directing the court’s attention to the 
waiver signed by the taxpayer and th 
Commissioner, Mr. Branch argued tha 


it was merely a consent in writing to BY + 


extension of the statutory period for th 

assessment of taxes by which the Com- 
missioner agrees to do nothing and there- 
fore incurs no obligation. 


E. H. Randolph, Allen Rendall and A, ° 


B. Freyer were on the briefs with Mr. 
Peacock. “Frank S. Bright was on the 
brief with Mr. Haskell. Solicitor General 


Charles E. Hughes Jr., G. A. Young- ~ 
quist, Sewall Key, and Barham R. Gary 


were on the briefs with Mr. Branch. 


FLY 


By the 


~ 


PATH of the EAGLE . 


To Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and the West 


@AvE hours of discomfort and loss ... 
of time by flying. Nothing could.. 
be more convenient. Call National 
2331 and make reservations. Our 
automobile will meet you at your 
hotel and in fifteen minute. ydu and 
your hand luggage will be on board 
our speedy and comfortable plane 
for the most beautiful flight in Amer- 
ica. Connections at Cleveland 
for Detroit, Chicago and the West. 


Schedule and Rates 
Leave Washington 12:30 P. M. 
Arrive. Pittsburgh 2:30 P. M. $27 
Arrive Cleveland 4:00 P. M. $45 


More than 1,500,000 miles flown 
with air mail and passengers 
without logs of a single letter or 
slightest injury to any passenger. 


Clifford Ball, Inc. 


Washington National 2331 
Pittsburgh McKeesport 7111 
Cleveland ........:. Clearwater 1184 
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svestions Offered Increased Efficiency in Ristribution 


For, Improving Dairy 
Industry of South 


¥y at i 
Cutting Costs: and Stimulat- 
+ ing Demand Urged Upon 

Producers as Best Means 
To Increase Profits 


Athens, Ga., Jan. 23.—Emphasizing the 
natural adaptability of the South for im- 
proved dairy production and manage- 
ment,.0O. E. Reed, Chief of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, in the Department of 
Agriculture, suggested “cutting costs and 
stimulating demand” as the best ap- 
proach to greater profits, in an address 
Jan. 23 in connection with the farmers’ 
week program of the State agricultural 
extension organization. 

Deirymen have enjoyed relative pros- 
perm in recent years, said Mr. Reed, but 
now face a situation that calls for care- 
ful study and constructive efforts to keep 
their industry. on a stable basis. 


Summary of Address 


An authorized summary of Mr. Reed’s 
address follows in full text: 

Commenting on the attention the dairy 
industry has attracted in recent years, 
and the~resultant expansion in many 
sections, Mr. Reed said: “The effect of 
this general expansion has been reflected 
in the amount of dairy products on 
x |.and in-the prevailing low prices 

@ last few weeks. A general opinion 
has“ prevailed that the dairy business 
could not be overdone. Whether or not 
this is true, it behooves those engaged 
in the industry to study the situation 
and to make every effort. to keep the 
industry on a stable basis. The present 
slump in prices may be only temporary, 
but it is of sufficient importance to com- 
mand the attention of every dairyman, 

“I do not mean to be pessimistic about 
the present situation,” the speaker con- 
tinued. “In spite of lower prices the 
dairyman is relatively ‘well off.’ We 
Vs , however, face conditions as they 
exist, Butter prices have declined. 
Dairymen are receiving less for their 
products now than they. received three 
months ago. At. that time they may 
have made money from cows averaging 
200 to 250 pounds of butterfat per year, 
but today they must have better cows. 
Now is a profitable time to rid herds 
of the poorest. producers.” 

Business methods are requisite to the 
development of high-producing dairy 
herds, the speaker said, and the Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association is de- 
signed.to give the dairyman the infor- 
mation he needs to build up his herd by 
c@ing the unprofitable cows. On the 
average the cows in Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association produce more than 60 
per cent more milk than the average of 
all. cows in the United States. If all 
cows were brought up to the present 
average production of the cows in these 


associations, only 14,000,000 cows would | 


be: needed to produce as much milk as 
22,000,000 cows produce now. 

: Georgia Herds Compared 

As-an example of the ‘economics of 
dairy production, Mr. Reed compared 2 

eorgia herds, 1 of 28 cows and the sec- 
‘ond-of 21 cows. On the average the 28- 
cow herd produced 176 pounds of butter- 
fat a year per cow and the 21-cow herd 
239 pounds. The total yearly income 
over cost of feed for the smaller herd 
was $554 more than for the larger herd, 


and the owner had 7. fewer cows to care |. 


or 

q ‘Production cost can be further “de- 
creased,” said Mr. Reed, “by feeding as 
much home-grown feed as possible, espe- 
cially good pasture and legumes. Inves- 
tigations by the Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try show that cows in the southern States 
are fed more grain per'year than cows 
in the main dairy sections of the United 
States. In the sections of the South 
which have greatest possibilities for pro- 
ducing legumes dairymen may well fol- 
low the example of dairymen in the al- 
falfa belt of the West. If southern cows 
received all the alfalfa, soy bean, lespe- 
deza, or other legume hay that they 
could consume from the time of frost 
until pastures are ready, their income 
over cost of feed in most cases would 
increase materially.” 


also recommended the silo to 
dairymen and said corn and sorghum, 
ra best silage crops grown, could be 
rown abundantly, Some excellent pas- 
tures are available in the South, but it 
appears that the farmer of the Cotton 
Belt will need to seed and care for his 
‘pastures much the same as other crops 
Mr. Reed cited a report of one Georgia 
farmer who obtained an average! of 20 
pounds of milk a day from a herd of 
about 20 cows and spent only about $4 
a week for feed. He raised such crops 
as‘corn, alfalfa, and barley and needed 
little supplementary feed. 


Building for Future 


“In building for ‘the future,” said Mr. 
Reed, “special attention must be given 
to the selection of the dairy sire. In 
the past not enough. consideration has 
been given to the matter. When a new 
crop of heifer calves is developing, what 
assurance,have wé that they will be bet- 
ter producers than ‘their dams? While 
good feeding is important,’we must re- 
member that every cow has a limit of 
production fixed by heredity.. This limit 
is.inherited from both the sire and the 
dam, but since the sire influences the 
limit in,all of the calves. his importance 


ig as great as that of all the cows com- 
5 id 

in conclusion the Chief of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry emphasized the de- 
sirability of increasing the consumption 
of dairy products; generally and in the 
South specifically.\“Per capita consump- 
tion of dairy products,” he said, “is de- 
cidedly lower in the South. especially on 
the farms, than in the. United States 
as a whole. When the farm family uses 
plenty of milk, cream and butter which 
is produced on the farm, the expendi- 
tures for other foods is reduced mate- 
rially and the diet is greatly improved. 

He emvhasized. the importance of. fol- 
lowing the best practice in producing 
clean milk, both as a matter of good 
business and in fairness to the consum- 
ers. “The producer who has to be forced 
to adopt methods that will result in good, 
clean milk is, and will always remain, a 
liability to the dairy industry. 


Problems Facing Producer 
. “Dairymen above all others.” said the 
speaker, “should be back of the educa- 
onal campaign to acauaint the public 
"ith the value and wholesomeness of 
ilkj}as a food. It has been the experi- 
ence that the public welcomes such in- 
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To Reduce Costs to Consumer Urged 


Public Said to Be Concerned 


in Perforniance of Essential 


Functions of Trade at Lower Price 


(Continued from Page 1. 


cheaply hy a special research organiza- 
tion, developing information available to 
an entire group or trade.- Some types of 
data can scarcely be obtained at all un- 
less the research agency is one of gut- 
standing prestige and recdgnized im- 
partiality. f 

A great fact-finding effort like that 
proposed for the electrical trade in Pitts- 
burgh has thus an immediate purpose of 
a three-fold nature. It expands the 
sources of business information in the fol- 
lowing main directions: 

1. Collecting information on improved 
methods andthe. measurement of their 
results, together with the encouragement 
of further experimentation. y 

2. Gathering of basic facts concerning 
distribution which can.only be gathered 
by an independent agency with recog- 
nized prestige and impartiality. : 

8. Devising methods of record-keeping 
and analysis in modification of present 
accounting from-which essential informa- 
tion can be derived currently by individ- 
ual concerns. 

All three phases of distribution re- 
search are illustrated by the Louisville 
Grocery Survey. Instances of applica- 
tion for one type or the other may be 
noted in summarizing the practical re- 
sults which have already accrued in that 
market. The total volume of trade for 
retail and wholesale outlets and by types 
of commodities, being determined for 
the first time, provides a picture of the 
food distribution problem as instanced 
in Louisville. This volume of sales must 
remain a fairly stable figure regardless 
of how numbers or types of outlets may 
fluctuate. 

The independent ‘wholesaler-retailer 
system’ may draw some comfort from 
the picture shown of its competitive 
position with relation to ehain stores. 
Total chain store volume was a .con- 
siderably smaller factor than was esti- 
mated by local dealers, Within the last 
few years it has been the chain store 
which was forced to make adjustments. 
The true competitive strength of the 
independent retailer is reflected by the 
fact that the chain systems are at- 
tempting to parallel his operations more 
closely. 

For example, Louisville has seen the 
almost complete disappearance of the 
specialized food shops selling one type 
of product only, such as fruit and vege- 
table stores; meat markets, retail bak- 
eries, and grocery stores handling 
strictly packaged foods, The dominant 
type of outlet is the general food store, 
handling meats, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, bakery and dairy products in 
addition to bulk and packaged groceries. 
Not only does this type prevail among 
independents but all chain outlets have 
recently added meats and fresh fruits 
and vegetables to their lines. 

A more important trend is theygrowth 
/of prepared meal and refreshment types 
of outlets. Over 20 per cent of all food 
and related products purchased in Louts- 
, ville in,1928 was consumed on the prem- 
ises where purchased. This is a large 
figure considering that Louisville is a 
city of homes and that eating in public 
places is not so prevalent as in more 
metropolitan centers. 


Facts on Economy 
Of Operation Revealed 


Some fundamental facts have been un- 
covered concerning economy of operation. 
Up to $50,000 annual sales volume there 
is a constant increase in efficiency as re- 
flected by a decreasing ratio‘of expenses 
to sales. This holds for both salaries and 
rent, the two major items of expense in 
retail stores. At $50,000 favorable ratios 
are reached of $13,000 sales per person 
engaged and a ratio of rent to sales of 
1% per cent. 

Above that figure economies are te be 

;sought in terms of improved methods, 
rather than an increase in sales volume. 
One such improved method which has 
brought gratifying results in Louisville 
has been the use of modern store arrange- 
ment, resulting in a greatly increased 
volume of sales per person engaged. It 
is also apparent that a really efficient 
system of retailing will bring still further 
economies. 

Ratio of rent to sales is highest where 
merchandise bought is consumed on the 
premises, of average importance where 
merchandise is selected on the premises 
but consumed elsewhere, and lowest 
where orders are phoned in or given to a 
salesman, with the customer seldom 
entering the store. By this service and 
delivery method one Louisville retailer, 
selling over $100,000 annually, has his 
ratio of rent to sales come down to 1 
per cent. J 

Approximately 75 per cent of his vol- 
ume is delivered to the homes of his cus- 
tomers. To sell an equal volume, entirely 
eash and carry, would require much 
larger quarters anda prominent location 
to attract trade. Similar stores, using 
the cash and carry method in Louisville, 
find it hard to get their ratio of rent to 
sales as low as 3 per cent. 

The economy of delivery to the: cus- 
tomer over well established routes, with a 
limited number of services daily, has been 
well proved by the success of milk re- 
tailing by wagon routes With the advan- 
tage of larger orders, which definitely 
pertain to the delivery system, and of 
faster assembly of orders when the |cus- 
tomer is not present in the store, it is 
quite conceivable that a delivery system 
of serving groceries can be worked out 
which is cheaper than prevailing cash and 
carry systems. 

So much space has been devoted to de- 


I 


formation, and that vigorous campaigns 
lead to increased consumption.” 
Summarizing his points, Mr. Reed said: 
“The situation of the dairy industry de- 
mands the attention of everyone engaged 
in it. The future of the industry also 
rests very largely with them. There are 
factors, such as general industrial con- 
ditions, which affect the industry over 
which those. engaged in it have little if 
any control, Undue expansion, however, 
can be curtailed if everyone works to 
this end. The problem of efficient and 
economical production rests with the pro- 
ducer, It is possible to cut down the cost 
of our production and also to ¢ffect a 
qeoeral improvement. in. the quality of 
airy products, to the end that the de 
mand for them will be increased. Here 
in the South a considerable expansion 
has taken place. Before a further at- 
tempt is made along this line, producers 
should give due consideration to a defi- 
nite program of education of the public, 
including consumers both in the city and 
on the farm.” ' 








veloping a picture of the future food out- 
lets and methods of food distribution be- 
cause it is believed that all worth-while 
types of advance will come about by dis- 
covering more efficient and cheaper 
methods of distrituting a particular class 
of products and not by discovering more 
effective weapons of competition. 

The retail stores involved in the Louis- 
ville survey have been quick to avail them- 
selves of its findings. Store arrange- 
ment was indicated as one of the funda- 
mentals of improved retailing. Dozens 
of stores have been completely remodeled 
and in every instance are able to report 
definite benefits. All have achieved. in- 
crease in ‘sales volume of 10 to 25 per 
cent and even more in some cases. One 
store secured 10 per cent more volume 
and was able to releasee two clerks. 
Family stores which do not hire outside 
labor are receiving a dividend in the form 
of greater leisure for all members of the 
family, even while the increase in busi- 
| ness continues. 

Store remodeling has nearly always 
been followed by a reduction of inven- 
tory. If the merchant understands the 
message of display he sees the folly 
of keeping anything .which cannot be, 
kept in sight. The taking of physical 
inventories by the survey crews resulted 
in the elimination of many obsolete and 





worthless items, which detracted from 
the store’s appearance and increased 
the difficulty of ‘stock control. One mer- 
chant eliminated 15 per cent of his 
inventory by value during the three 
months of the survey. Items eliminated 
were slow movers or unnecessary. dupli- 


by more profitable items. 

In some instances the stores have 
established permanent systems of rec- 
ords similar to those used during the 
course of the survey, which indicate 
how various items @re selling and. pro- 
vide guidance for buying. Thus the 
retailer is never caught short on impor- 
tant items nor does he pile up surpluses 





on slow movers, All of these changes 
are resulting in reduction of sales ex- 
pense and increase- in sales volume, 
leaving a greater margin for either 
profits or reduction of prices to the 
consumer. 


Reduction in Supply 


Sources Advocated 

The retailer is having called to his 
attention by means of the survey his 
needless multiplication of supply sources 
with resulting cost to both himself and 
the wholesaler. The average grocery re- 
tailer was dealing with 52 supply sources 
out of a total of 145 food wholesalers 
of all kinds. If each retailer would ar- 
bitrarily cut -out half of his supply 
sources the result would be unquestioned 
benefit to himself, to the wholesaler 
from whom he continued to buy, and to 
those he cut from his list. The retailer 
would be under less trouble and expense 
in buying and all wholesalers would re- 
ceive larger orders. tes 

Although the survey indicated the ul- 
timate strength of the delivery ‘system of 
merchandising food, it does not indicate 
that the present system has attained 
maximum efficiency. The 28 retailers 
surveyed’in Louisville were a relatively 
small sample of the thousand grocers 
in that city. Yet every mah of the 28 
was encircling several of the others on 
his delivery routes. In addition some 
retailers went over their routes as high 
as five times a day. 

As handled at present, each order of 
groceries-is ynquestionably requiring a 
great deal of unnecessary truck mileage. 
This problem requires some form of joint 
action, if it be no more than an agree- 
ment on common principles concerning a 
logical limitation of territory and 
amount of service extended. Such com- 
mon action is already yielding great ben- 
efits in the exchange of credit informa- 
tion. The credit survey conducted in 
Louisville indicated an immense ad- 
vantage in administering credit on the 
part of those stores which made use of 
the services of a credit bureau. 

7 To be continued in the issue of 

an. 25. 


Production of Certified 
Seed Potatoes Decreased 


Production of certified seed potatoes 
jin 1929 was about 20 per cent below 
the record crop of the preceding year, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
announces in a statement made public 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
Spnercmeny statement follows in full 

ext: 

Production was approximately 15 per 
cent greater than in 1927, and 65 per 
cent and 90 per cent, respectively, 
greater than in 1926 and 1925. In 1929 
8,386,343 bushels were produced, com- 
pared with 10,365,807 in 1928, 7,127,640 
in 1927, 5,080,708 in 1926 and 4,396;794 
bushels in 1925. 

As in recent years, cobbler and green 
mountain were the leading varieties cer- 
tified. Some of the other varieties, 
namec in order of the quantity certified 
in 1929, were triumph, russet rural, 
spaulding rose, netted gem, “rural and 
early ohio. 

Movement was at a slightly faster 
rate than last year and an ind¢reased 
demand for Spring planting was ex- 
pected. Prices averaged about $1 per 
bushel higher than a year ago when they 
were 50 cents below the prices of the 
year before. 


Cattle and Sheep 
- On Farms Increase 


Fewer Hogs, Horses and Mules 
Shown for Year 


Decreased numbers of hogs, horses, 
and mules and increased numbers of 
cattle and sheep on farms as of Jan. 
1, compared with last year, are shown by 
the annual estimate of livestock issued 
on Jan. 23 by the Crop Reporting Board, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Total value of livestock on Jan. 1, 
1930, at $5,864,969,000, was above any 
year since 1921, except the valuation on 
Jan. 1, 1929, which totaled $6,003,598,- 
000. Composite number of livestock on 
Jan. 1, 1930, was practically the same 
as.on Jan. 1, 1929. 

The report in full text will be 

printed in the issue of Jan. 25. 





Farm Board Termed 
Unduly Alarmed in 
Wheat Crop Warning 


Attempt to Control Output 
May Prove Dangerous, 
Minnesota Commissioner 
Of Agriculture Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
crops. Our farming methods are pretty 
stable. I do not think that Minnesota 
farmers will increase their wheat acre- 
age because of this year’s loan value.” 

The farmer is the best judge of how 
muchgrain he should sow of the various 
kinds, and the advice given to the farm- 
ers at various times to curtail produc- 
tion has been based entirely upon tech- 
nical conclusions, according to the chair- 
man of the Minesota railroad. and ware- 
house commission, 0. P. B. Jacobson. 

“T have been extremely interested in 
the suggestions that have been made to 


the farmers of the Northwest to reduce | 


the acreage for Spring wheat &nd the 
comments in respect thereof,” Mr. Jacob- 
son said. “I do not for a moment ques- 
tion the integrity of these people and 
believe that they are sincere, but un- 
fortunately there are many things that 
must be taken into consideration in a 
plan of this kind. 
Blending Is Necessary 

“One fact which is necessary to face 
is that the large majority of our people 
understand that wheat is of a single 
charaeteristic, and to them it covers the 
whole field. To us who have been in ‘the 
business it means much more. The wheat 
raised in the Northwest is of the variety 
knownsas “hard Spring,” and is a very 
choice berry, while that yaised in the 


cations of brands or sizes represented4territory south of us is of the Winter 


type, and is a soft wheat of a quality, 
for milling purposes, inferior to our 
product. In order to produce a high- 


grade flour, Winter wheat must be| 


blended with Spring wheat. ' 

“IT have been a resident of the Red 
River Valley since 1884 and have had 
opportunity for observinb the great dif- 
ferences in crops from year to year. The 
difference in the yield on the same farm, 
as between succeeding crop years, has 
convinced’ me that the advice which has 
been given to the farmers at different 
times to curtail production was based 


emember 


Livestock 


$15,000 Fund Approved 
For Poultry Delegates 


An appropriation’ of $15,000 for ex- 
penses of official delegates of the United 
States to the world’s fourth poultry con- 
gress, in England in 1930, in addition to 


funds heretofore appropriated for a Gov- 


ernment exhibit there, is proposed in H. 
J. Res. 210, ordered favorably reported 


to the House by the Committee on For- |. 


eign Affairs Jan. 23. 
aw 


entirely upon technical conclusions. It 
may be that I belo to the old school; 
but I have always felt, and see no reason 
now for changing my mind, that the 
farmer is the best judge of how much 
grain he should sow of the various kinds. 
Exports Are Possible 

“Let us take for example, a farm of 
160 acres planted to wheat. This field, 
one year, may only yield from 7 to 10 
bushels to the acre, due to unfavorable 
weather. This same field next year, 
planted in the identical way, may yield 
from 15 to 20 bushels to the acre. The 
farmer uses the same seeder, and the 
same harvester, the only difference would 
be that when the yield is greater he 
would use more binding twine. “ 

“Suppose a farmer has 100 acres suit- 
lable for wheat but to follow the advice 
of these reductions he only plants 40 
acres, leaving the balance for hay or 
pasture. He certainly would be out con- 
siderable profit. Therefore it seems to 
me that the farmer certainly knows how 
{much grain he needs for feed, and would 
be in the best position to know how much 
land he should sow to wheat 

“The growing of Spring wheat in the 
United States is confined almost ex- 
clusively to part of the Red River Valley 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, part of 
South Dakota and Montana. There are 
some years when we have sufficient yield 
of Spring wheat to have an exportable 
surplus, but generally’ we raise only 
sufficient for our own milling needs. 

Diversification Is Slow 

“In addition to the Northwest, Canada 
raises a large volume of Spring wheat. 
Russia also raises some, and as its eco- 
nomic conditions improve it will become 
a decided factor in the hard Spring 
wheat markets of the world. No other 
country raises the same quality of hard 
Spring wheat. The Argentine Republic 
produces a hard wheat, but it is 30 de- 

tees below the Equator, and every 
Bushel of hard wheat is used by the 
millers of the South American countries, 

“If the country as a whole could adopt 
the gospel of diversification in farming 
and at once apply it, the theory of reduc- 
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Fruit Industry 
Farm Board Loan to Citrus Exchange © * 


Defended as Showing No Discrimination — 


Advances to Clearing House Association Which Also 
Funds Are Said to Be Barred Under Law 


Replying to criticism and explaining 
that the Federal Farm Board was not 
discriminating against an existing or- 
ganization, the Board stated on Jan. 23 
that it extended assistance to the Florida 
Citrus Exchange rather than to the Flor- 
ida. Citrus Growers Clearing House As- 
sociation, in corfformity with the agri- 
cultural marketing act, which imposes 
the duty of building up farmer-owned and 


controlled cooperatives. The Board’s 
statement follows in full text: 


There has been some criticism that the 
Federal Farm Board has extended as- 
sistance to the Florida citrus industry in 
the form of loans to the Florida Citrus 
Exchange instead of to the Florida Cit- 
rus Growers Clearing House Associa- 
tion. 

The agricultural marketing act speci- 
fically provides that it shall be the duty 
of the Farm Board to build up farmer- 
owned and controlled cooperative mar- 
keting associations and specifically pro- 
vides that, inorder to do this, money 
may be loaned from the revolving fund 
provided .under the act, both on com- 
modities and facilities, to cooperatives 
engaged in the interstate sale of 
products. 


The agricultural marketing act also 
provides that the Board may promote 
clearing house organizations composed 
of both commercial shippers ‘andé coop- 
erative shippers, but there is no pro- 
vision under the act for the financing 
of the facilities of clearing houses or 
of the commodity of its members, unless | 
the member is a cooperative. 


The Florida Citrus Growers Clearing 
House Association is an organization 
composed of cooperative shippers and| 
————————————— Se 
tion might work, but unfortunately this 
is a matter of slow evolution. 

“I am making this statement in re- 
sponse to many requests and it is to 
be clearly understood that in no manner 
am I criticizing those men who think 
their theories are workable. I am merely 
giving my views from practical experi- 
ence of years in dealing with the differ- 
ent phases of farming in the Northwest.” 
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commercial shippers formed for the’ pur- 
pose of. exchange of. information, with 
the view to bringing about a better 
control of shipments, but is not engeged” 
in marketing, each member of the clear- 
ing house being a separate unit market- 
ing the fruit of its members, The clear- 


| ing house is not exclusively grower” 


owned and controlled. 
The Florida Citrus Exchange is a» 


iH 
i 
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grower-owned and controlled cooperative... 


marketing organization which is a mem- 
er of the clearing house, but which’’’ 
arkets the fruit of its members and 


w 


has control over the distribution and'*’ , 


sale of same. 


Action Taken to Relieve 
Distress in Industry 


Shortly after the creation of the Farm 
Board representatives of the Florida 
citrus industry, including the Florida ' 
Citrus Growers Clearing House Associa- ~ 
tion ‘and the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
appeared before it and made representa- 
tions of the dire distress of the citrus 
producers of -Florida on account of @ 
series of disasters including tornadoes, 


“~ 


“ 


Mediterranean fruit fly, and the failure’ « 


of a large number of banks. The Board ' 
concluded that it-should do something to 
attempt to relieve this situation. 
The only way this could be done under 
the law was to extend aid through @ 
cooperative marketing association, 
farmer owned and controlled. The. 
Florida Citrus Exchange is such a grower- 


° 


owned and controlled organization en- ~ 


gaged in marketing, which qualifies un- 
der the law and controls about one-third 


of the product. a 

The Board, therefore, selected the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, the only large ,, 
cooperative association engaged in mar- 
keting as the medium through which, 
to extend aid-to the citrus growers. of. 


Florida and made commitments to loan 


e 


. 


“ 


to that organization $3,000,000 ‘upon’”” 


security satisfactory to the Board and: 
qualified under the law. ; 


It will be seen from the above state. “' 


ment that this action was not a dis. 
crimination against any existing organ: 
ization. i 


way back 


OPEN CRACKER BARRELS STOOD IN FRONT OF GROCERY COUNTERS? 


inviting dust, staleness—and often sly sampling? 
And were they not also the days when, for want 
of adeqdate refrigeration, fast transportation and 
quick turnover, a large portion of the nation’s 
meat supply was cured in dry salt or in brine and 
shipped in barrels or boxes? Throughout a large 
part of the year salty-tasting meat was inevitable. 

These old-fashioned methods offered no 
opportunity for branding or attractive packag- 
ing; no way of labeling to denote grade of prod- 
uct or to place the responsibility for its quality. 
“As is” was the selling and the buying rule. 

As transportation and refrigeration facilities 
grew, it became feasible for meat packers to 
adapt their business to the public’s growing desire 
to purchase in smaller quantities and at more 
frequent intervals. Immediately they were able to, 


put out a product 


that was milder and better fla- 


vored; and ready-to-serve or ready-to-cook meats 


in sanitary packages, with the packers’ brands 
thereon, became popular. 


‘ 


These changes in manufacturing and in buying 
practices have been reflected through the entire 
merchandising structure of the modern: meat- 
packing business. The old-time salty slab of “sow- 
belly” is little more than a memory. Replacing it \ 
in millions of instances is a mild, sugar-cured 
bacon, sliced and neatly arranged in an attractive 
Armour-labeled individual package. 


An Armour Star Ham comes 


wrapped in three 


different kinds of paper—one acting as an 
absorbent, another serving as a grease-proof, and 
the third being a high-grade vegetable parchment 
outside covering carrying an attractive Armour 
label. The label voices the new Armour and 
Company’s acceptance of responsibility for a 
thoroughly satisfactory product and an efficient 


service to the American public. 


It is a far ery from today’s expertly cured, 
tasty and attractive Armour packaged meats to 
their primitive salt-covered prototypes of the 


cracker-barrel days. 


THe NEW ano MODERN 
ARMOUR ax>D COMPANY 


~ 
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Postal Service 3 
Shipping Interes 
Favor Bill to Limit 
Sea Mail Awards 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 24, 


Unified Law on Distressed 
Seamen Given Approval 


. s 


Principal Ocean Routes 6f American Commerce Action on Load 
sts ak | | ~—— | Lines for Coast 
Ships Deferred 


Senate Committee Postpones 


Upon recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of State, the Senate (Committee on 
Commerce, on Jah. 28 agreed to support 
legislation unifying statutes respecting 
compensation to vessels for transport- 
ing distressed American seamen. e 
measure also had the approval of the 
emer Director of the Budget, H. M. 


In a letter to the Committee, the Act- 


~~ Sea Mail Routes 


F ; Construction of 40 Vessels at 
Cost of $174,800,000 In- 


NU 
a3 


RTW COAST SOUTH AMERIG u . Steamship’ Officials Endorse 


[2502 
hdd ddbddddie 


volved in Contracts to Be 
Let by Postmaster General 


The inauguration of 12 new ocean 
mail routes and 2 changes in routes al- 
mg ng o tion, as announced by 
the Oftice 1 rtment, will involve 
: $175,000, shipbuilding program, 

-to be carried dut over a period of 40 

years, it was stated orally at the De- 
- partment of Commerce. 

The last of the vessels to be con- 
structed under the tentative program 
will be completed in 1939. This program, 
with the building required in contracts 
already awarded and pending, makes an 
aggregate of $253,000,000 of shipbuild- 
ing required under mail contracts. 

Ships to Cost $174,800,000 

Contracts for construction and sub- 

stitutions or betterments, which have 
~ already been let for the 25 ocean mail 
*. youtes now in operation, invelve an esti- 

/mated expenditure of $78,446,000. Forty 
new vessels are to be built or substituted 
for the 12 new routes recently adver- 
tised. The estimated cost of these ships 
is $174,800,000, it was stated. 

It is estimated that the mail contracts 
just advertised will call for a total mail 
pay of $9,000,000 per annum. For the 
~ first year the mail -pay on the 12 new 

routes will be approximately. $7,100,000, 

and for the extended service on Routes 
5 and 8 approximately $1,200,000, or a 
total of approximately $8,300,000 It 

was stated that Mo other mail pay a 

be recefved by these carriers, who wi 

transport all mail offered by the United 

States Government to foreign countries. 

Outlook For Trade Expansion 

Besides building up the merchant 
marine of the United States, the pro- 
gram of the Government is looked upon 
as a big factor in fostering foreign 
trade, it was stated.. The new ocean 

_, mail routes, together with the improve- 
e ment of routes already in operation, 

‘ Jikely will develop intenstively as well 

as open up new channels of trade, and 

also provide superior passenger services. 

For the purpose of administering the 

.. merchant marine act of 1928, the Presi- 
dent formed an advisory committee 
early in 1929. This committee is com- 

of three Cabinet members, to- 
gether with the Chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, and represents all branches 
of the Government concerned, it was ex- 
plained. Its function is to deal with 
problems arising out of the merchant 

. marine act in relation to ocean mail 
contracts. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, is Chairman, and the other 
members are: the Secretary of the Navy, 
C. F. Adams; the Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, and the Chairman of 
the Shipping Board, T. V. O’Connor. 

Subcommittee Selected — 

This Committee, in turn, appointed a 
subcommittee “which sélected W. Irving 
Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster 
Genéral, chairman; and A. Lane Cricher, 
chief of the transportation division of 
the Department of Commerce, secre- 
tary. The other two members selected 
were Rear Admiral M. M. Taylor, of the 
Navy, and J. C. Jenkins vice president of 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation, United 
States Shipping Board. 

Specific facts were determined after 
the Committee had conducted an intensive 
survey. These facts, it was stated, show 
that a substantial portion of oversea 
foreign trade of the United States 
moves through the North Atlantic dis- 
trict. Specifically, the exports out of 
this district constituted 28 per cent of 
the “dry cargo” tonnage of all United 
States ocean-borne foreign trade. 

Correspondingly, imports into the 
North Atlantic district constituted 30.2 
od cent of the tonnage of all our ocean- 

orne foreign trade. Next to the North 

Atlantic district ranks the Gulf district 

with 21.6 per cent, the Pacific district 

with 16.6 per cent and the South Atlantic 
district with 3.6 per cent, respectively, of 
the ocean-borne dry cargoes. 

Status of Ocean Mail Routes 

The ocean trade routes analyzed are 
shown on the bar chart, which indicates, 





| trade routes of the United States. 
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This chart, prepared by the transportation division of the Department of Commerce, covers all of the essential ocean 
On a tonnage basis, exclusive of tanker cargoes, the 
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the various oversea routes shared in the totalwater-borne foreign trade of the United States during the fiscal year 1928. 
First in importance of these routes is that between the North Atlantic district, and Central America, the north coast of 
South America and the West Indies, which accounts for 14.4 per cent of the ocean-borne foreign trade of the United States. 


Exports and imports on this route in 1928 aggregated 6,576,433 tons. 


the North Atlantic district and the Havre-Hamburg range, with 11 per cent. 
eG —x—TEXEXEXEXxXxXxXxx EE ; also experienced @ marked development 


on a tonnage basis, exclusive of tanker 
cargoes, the extent to which the various 
oversea routes shared in the total water- 
borne foreign trade of the United States 
during the fiscal year 1928. 


First in importance of these routes, on 
the tonnage basis, is that of the North 
Atlantic district to Central America and 
the north coast of South America and 
the West Indies, which accounts for 12.4 
per cent. In second place is the route be- 
tween the North Atlantic district and the 


Havre-Hamburg range, with 11 per cent. | 


The next three in order are: Pacific dis- 
trict~eastern Asia (China, Japan, 
Philippines and East Indies), with 7.6 
per cent; North Atlantic district— 
United Kingdom, with 7.3 per cent; Gulf 
district—Baltic Europe and Havre-Ham- 
burg range, with 6.4 per cent. 


Limits of Coastal Districts 

The limits of the United States coastal 
districts are: 

North Atlantic _ district—Atlantic 
coast, Canadian border to and including 
Hampton Roads. 

South Atlantic district—Hampton 
Roads to, but not including, Key West. 

Gulf district—Key West to Mexican 
border. 


Pacific distriet—Pacifiec coast, Cana- 


dian border to Mexican border. 

Out of the 31 routes dealt with in the 
survey, the first 5 account for nearly 45 
per cent of the total trade A simiJar 
comparison. with the first ® routes dis- 

| closes that their share amounts to as 
much as 70 per cent. The rank of each 
of the 31 routes, together with figures 
showing separately the imports and ex- 
ports over each route, are given. 
Cargoes of American Ships 


American ships, in 1928, carried 31.5 
per cent ef United States ocean-born for- 
_ trade, on the tonnage basis, exclud- 

ing. tanker cargoes. The participation 
| was rather evenly divided between im- 
ports and exports, the percentage of the 
former being 31.6 and of the latter 31.3. 
Of the 10 leading routes, the highest 
percentage registered was on Route 10, 
North Atlantic-west coast of South 
America, where as much as 60.3 per eent 
| was carried in American ships. Of the 
| same routes, the lowest percentage regis- 
tered was on Route 9, where only 4.8 
per cent was carried in United States 
| ships. 

In the trade of the North Atlantic 
district, the leading foreign regions par- 
ticipating are: Central America, north 
coast of South America, and West In- 
'dies. Next ranks the Havre-Hamburg 





Construction Proposals for New Routes 


The following table, a tentative outline of construction required for 12 new ocean mail routes (Jan. 18, 1930). prepared 


by A. Lane Cricher, Chief of the Transportation Division of the Department of Commeree 


bids for which are being advertised by the Post Office Department. 


To illustrate the table route number 39, San Francisco to Puerto Armuellas, 
each voyage taking 10 days from port of departure to destination. 


, sets forth the requirements, 


provides for 52 trips from San Francisco, 
This route requires the construction of three vessels 


with a speed of 16 knots per hour and a gross tonnage of 15,000. The route would be ready for operation by 1933, which 
is the date of completion for the stipulated vessels whose estimated cost is $9,600,000. The name of prospective bidders 
listed directly beneath the name of the proposed ocean mail route denotes the particular company or companies which have 


urged the advertisement of the contract for the service; 


tract, the division points out. 


Proposed ocean mail route 


Route 
No, Prospective bidder 


19 
35 


New York to Puerto Colombia 
Colombian Steamship Company 

New Orleans to Bahia Blanca 
Gulf-Brazil River Plate 


Munson Steamship Line 


San Francisco to Puerto Colombia 
* Grace Line 
Tacoma to Valparaiso 
Grace Line 
San Francisco to Puefto Armuellas 
United Fruit Company 
New York to Limon 
United Fruit Company 
New Orleans to Puerto Colombia 
United Fruit Company 
*New York to Southampton 
United States Lines 
New York to Hamburg 
United States Lines 
tNew York to London 
United States Lines 


New Orleans to West Mediterranean ports 


Guif West Mediterranean Line 
Baltimore to Hamburg 
Roosevelt Steamship Company 


Total 
Increased service to be granted 


INew York to Batoum 
Export Steamship Corporation 
§New York to Valparaiso 
Grace Line 


Grand total 


*One additional vessel of 45,000 


Service required 
Trips per annum 
Outward voyage 


Vessels 
to be 
built 


52 
5 days 
36-52 
18 days 


3 

16 knots 
4 

13 knots 
9 


13 or 


16 knots 
2 


18 knots 
1 


18 knots 
3 


16 knots 
3 
16 knots 
2 
16 knots 
2 
28 knots 
2 
20 knots 
2 
18 knots 
2 
1 
16 


18 


5 knots 
35 
knots 
2 
knots 
35 

36 
20 days 


26 


18 days 


4 
14 knots 
1 


- 18 knots 


40 


Total 
gross 
tonnage completion 
15,000 
20,000 
16,000 


16,000 * 
8,000 
15,000 
22,500 
10,000 
90,000 
40,000 
14,000 
10,000 
$35,000 
16,000 


327,500 

under old contract 
34,000 
8,000 


369,500 


tons will be required within three years if someone other than the 


this does not mean that the company listed will receive the con- 


Estimated 
Cost of Total 
each ship cost 


Dates of 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1932 
1937 


1933 
1934 


3 
1933 
1934 
1936 
1935 
1935 
1936 
1939 


$2,500,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 


$7,500,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 


3,500,000 7,000,000 
3,500,000 
9,600,000 
13,500,000 
6,406,000 
60,000,000 
20,000,000 
7,000,000 
3,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 

'$162,500,000 


° 
v 


19 3,500,000 
8,200,000 
4,500,000 
3,200,000 

30,000,000 

10,000,000 
3,500,000 

“1,500,000 
1,200,000 
3,500,000 


1932 
1936 


1936 
1937 2,200,000 8,800,000 
3,500,000 


$174,800,000 


1933 3,500,000 


United States Lines is suec- 


In second place there follows the route between 


range, and following that the United 
Kingdom. = 

South Atlantic district trades mostly 
with the following foreign regions: First, 
the United Kingdom, North Atlanti@Eu- 
rope, Baltic Europe, Havre-Hamburg 
range; and second, ~- Central America, 


north coast of South America and West 
Indies. 


Rejative Importance of Routes 


~In the trade of the ‘Gulf district, the 

foreign region of first importance is 
Baltic Europe and the Havre-Hamburg 
range. Next follows Central America, 
north coast of South America, and West 
Indies. In third place ranks the Medi- 
terranean and Black Sea. 


The Pacific district turns first to the 
Orient for its trade—that is, to China, 
Japan, the Philippines, and the East 
Indies; second, to the United Kingdom, 
Havre-Hamburg range, and ‘Baltic Eu- 
rope, and third, to Australasia. 


Practically all the trade routes noted 
may be termed essential trade routes in 
| United States ocean-borne commerce. 


Some may be grouped, and combined to 
form a route. 


Outlook for Export Trade 
Found to Be Favorable 


; [Continued from Page 1.] 
increase rapidly by millions of dollars, 
but is also comprising a larger propor- 
tion of all the goods we export.” 

In pointing out the relation of export 
trade to sustained employment, Mr. 
Cooper said that the cotton goods alone 
sold to foreign countries in 1929 repre- 
sented the entire output of all mills in 
the United States for 21 days thus con- 
tributing direttly to the earning power of 
the men and women whose efforts con- 
tributed to this production. 

_ dob Takes 52 Years 

Foreign markets cannot be built up 
for our gools overnight as an easy 
panacea for an occasional drop in the 
domestic demand; rather it is a job 
which requires 52 weeks of every year 
if we are to have our share of the 
business in world markets, according to 
Mr. Cooper. 

_ Careful preparation, intelligent analy- 
sis of the situation, and the develop- 
ment of a campaign that will be suited 
to that particular market are bound to 
be repaid with a profitable export trade 
the year round, he stated. 

Mr. Cooper pointed out that because 
approximately 10 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total production is sold abroad 
each year, this trade serves as a bal- 
ance wheel in the intricate machinery 


of our-industrial and commercial struc- 
ture. 


Outlock Favorable 

“We, in Washington,” he -said, “who 
are engaged in stimulating our people’s 
interest and helping them perfect their 
methods in foreign trade must approach 
a gathering of New England exporters 
and business executives with a feeling 
akin to humility, for exporting has been 
a matter of course to manufacturers 
here, an integral part of your economic 
scheme, long before there was any Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

“Evidence of sustained interest in for- 
gign markets is indicated by the latest 
| available statistics showing exports from 
'the six New England States valued at 


Decision on Measure to 
Await Conferences by Two 
Members 


Action on legislation to establish load 
lines on American vessels in the coast- 
wise and Great Lakes trade was deferred 
by the Senate Commerce Committee Jan. 
23, at the request of,Senators Vanden- 
berg (Rep.), of Michigan, and Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, who desired first 
to consult interested constituents on the 
proposed statute. 


In reply to a Senate resolution (S. Res. 
345) adopted in the Seventieth Congress, 
the Secretary of Commerce, R. P. La- 
mont, has submitted a draft. of a bill to 
establish load lines in the coastwise and 
intercoastal trade. This draft is identi- 
cal with the load line act of Mar. 2, 1929, 
with the exception of the description of 
the vessels to which the bill is to apply 
and certain changes to effect conformity 
with this description. 

The description inserted by the Com- 
merce Department reads as follows: By 


“coastwise voyage by. sea” is meant ‘al|. 


voyage on which a vessel in the usual 
course of her employment proceeds from 
one port or place in the United States 
or her possessions to another port or 
place in the Ufiited Stages or her posses- 
sions and passes outside the line dividing 
inland waters from the high seas, as de- 
fined in section 2 of the act of Feb. 19, 
1895, or leaves any port or place on the 
Great Lakes fo¥any. other port or place, 
including Canada. 

Secretary Lamont advised the Com- 
mittee that the proposed draft has the 
approval of the Lake Carriers Associa- 
tion of the Great Lakes and, with slight 
changes in wordigg, of the American 
Steamship Owners Association. 


Use of Motor Vehicles 
By Railroads Increases 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
eight times as many motor coaches as 
in 1925. 

The number of lines operating motor 
coaches increased from 10 in 1925 to 78 
in 1929. The number of motor coaches 
operated advanced from 300 to 2,389 in 
the same period. 

Although the use of motor trucks for 
freight transportation. formed-a part of 
the railway’s program before 1925, the 
last five years witnessed a substantial 
growth in coordination of' truck service 


chart shows the extent to which | with steam railway service. 


In 1925, 15 lines. were operating. 900 
motor trucks, tractors arfd trailers. This 
compares with 55 companies, operating 
5,900 machines, in 1929. , 


Transcontinental passenger service 


in 1929. At the present time several 
railroad companies are opetating trans- 


continental motor coach service, along : 


with short distance lines. 

The offering of special service includ- 
ing store-door collection and delivery of 
freight also characterized the - year. 
Railways continued to carry on most of 
their motér truck operation by means 
of contracts with independent trucking 
companies. 


————_—K—KK—_—_—_—sae-_es_iIw 


foundation and I can see nothing but the 
most favorable outlook for American ex-, 
port trade in years to come. Just as long 
as we lead the world in our manufactur- 
ing technique and business ability we 
shall continue to sell our goads in ever- 
increasing quantities to the other nations 
of the world:” 


ing Secretary. of State, J. P. Cotton, 
stated: * 

“It is desirable to have a single statute 
containing»all provisions of law relating 
to the compensation of masters or own- 
ers of vessels for the repatriation of 
American séamen. 

“It is desirable to authorize the Sec- 
retary of State to grant such additional 
allowances as shall be deemed equitable 
for + transportation in certain cases 
where authority is now exercised by the 
Comptroller General of ‘the United 
States. 

“It is desirable to enlarge the au- 
thority given by existing laws to permit 
payments of equitable compensation in 
certain cases, hereinafter described, in 
which the Comptroller General of the 
United States has held that funds can- 
not, under existing laws, be paid from 
the aforesaid general appropriations. 


Funds to Deepen Harbor 


Business men and officials of the City 
of Lynn, Mass,, advocated deepening the 
harbor at that port from 15 to 25 feet at 
a cost of $912,000, at a hearing before 
the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors Jan. 23. They assured the Com- 
mittee that the ‘city would dredge the 
channel 4,800 feet west of the port. 


Air Lines Establish 
New Traffic Records 


Increase in Passengers Fol- 
lows Recent Reduction in 
Rates, Survey Shows 


[Continued from Page 1.1 | 
the last few weeks are Transcontinental 
Air Transport, Western Air Express, 
Southern Air Transport, and the Embry- 
Riddle air line, according to the informa- 
tion. 


Virtually all of the leading air lines | 


set new traffic records in 1929, according 
to information received by the Depart- 


ment. These data show that airplanes | 


of the Aviation Corporation are said to 
have flown nearly 5,750,000 miles during 
the last year. The Boeing Air Trans- 
port air lines, operators of the Chicago- 
San Francisco air mail and passenger 
run, nearly doubled its 1928 mileage, with 
a total of 2,780,000 miles for the year 
1929, it was shown. Transcontinental 
Air Transport, since beginning air-rail 
service in July, 1929, has carried 4,346 

ssengers over a total distance of more 
than 2,000,000: miles, it was brought ,out. 
National Air Transport, carriers of.mail 
and express between New York, Cleve- 
;land, Chicago, and Kansas City, flew 2,- 
647,000 miles during 1929, which sur- 
passes the previous year by nearly 500,- 
000 miles, the data show. 

In the case of the Boeing Company, 
1,300,000 miles were flown at night, 
which is said to be more than any other 
single operator in the world, it was 
pointed out. The air mail loads on this 
line advanced from 493 tons in 1928 to 
906 tons in 1929, The number of pas- 
sengers carried jumped from 1,963 in 
1928 to 2,850 in 1929, with no fatalities, 
according to the figures. 

Out of 669. trips scheduled, 578 were 
completed by ‘Transcontinental Air 
Transport. National Air Transport flew 
approximately 50 per cent of its mileage 


At Lynn, Mass., Are Asked, 


Davis Measure, _ Giving 
Contracts to Lines Flying 
American Flag Only 


t of the Davis bill (H. R. 
seny’ te Liat ocean mail contract 
awards to American-owned lines not en- 
gaged in operating rn -—— ——e 
registry, and of the Free ¢ 
7998) pending the merch — 
act of June 5, 1920, to provide lowes 
interest rate loans for ships under ee 
struction, was advocated Jan. 23 by ship- 
ping interests at a hearing of the con 
Committee on Merchant Marines an 
Fisheries. 

ry Herbermann, of New York, 
secaidet of the American Export Lines, 
approved the Davis bill, citing the ex. 
port lines as an ocean mail carrier flying 
the United States flag only. No Amer- 
ican steamship company can exist under 
the Jones-White bill without the mail 
contracts,” he said. ; 

Editor Favors Bill 2 

Herbert Walker, president of the 
American Steamship Owners Associa- 
tion, of New York City, supported the 
Free bill, and urged that low inter 
rates be made applicable to coast 
vessels while under construction, repairs, 
or in dry dock or laid up, and to coast- 
wise and foreign trade vessels when ins 
active. : : ' 

J. H. Harding, editor and publisher 0! 
the Marine News, also spoke in favor of 
the Davis bill. He said that under the 
bill as introduced it would be possible for 
a “100 per cent American” company to 
secure a mail contract and subsequently 
charter or purchase foreign-built vessels 
to employ in foreign trade. He sug- 
gested an amendment be drafted to fore. 
stall such nullification of the intention et 
the bill. If a line is operating forei 
built ships in foreign registry and trade 
and also receives an American ocean 
mail contract, the money paid it by con- 
tract can be ane b oer its fore 

istry trade, he said. 
rh ~Hlearitfg to Be Held 

At present, he explained, Americans 
owned and operated lines frequently op- 
erate foreign-registry ships. Ample time 
should be allowed them to relieve them- 
selves of such vessels, he stated. j 

“But the bill ought not ‘to permit a 
later entry into foreign shipping, he 
er toies the contracts of sale of Wie 
United States Shipping Board, purchasers 
are obliged te operate the transferred 
vessels under American registry for 
periods of five to ten years, but many 
American vessels are not controlled by 
this form of contract, having been pur- 
chased elsewhere than from the Shipping 
Board, Committee members pointed out. 

The Committee then adjourned to Jan. 
27 at 10:30 o’clock, when it will hold 
the first of a series of continuous hear- 
ings on the bills. 


t night, and increased the amount 
mail oo express cargo to. 2,103,000 
pounds, about 900,000 pounds more than 
they carried in 1928, it was brought eut, 


Further evidence of the ey Ra 

asin owth in air commerce is see 
in the Fact that aeronautical exports’ jn 
the United States during the first | 
months of 1929. exceeded those of ¢ 
entire 12. months of 1928 by more than 
130 per cent, it was stated orally. It 
is estimated, by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce that, whereas 
the United States aeronautical exports 
in 1928 were only 17 per cent of the 
world’s total, in 1929 this percentage in- 
creased to 24 per cent. 





Construction Proposals for Present Routes | 


Table No. 2.—The following table outlines construction and betterment requirements for the 


25 ocean mail routes alread 


, 2 : i be add 
in operation. The data shows the port of departure and destination of the various services, and lists new altips to be f 
totaling 17, and substitutions and betterments, totaling 22. 


Service required 
Trips perannum Vessels 
Outward voyage to be built 


Route 
No. 
4 


5 


Ocean mail route 
and contractor 


New York to Buenos Aires 
Munson Steamship Co. 
New York to Tunis (a) 


New York to Naples (b) 
New York to Beirut (c) 


New York ‘to Constanza (d) 


Export Steamship Corporation 
New York to Beira 

American South African. Line 
New York to Valparaiso 

Grace Steamship Company 
San Juan to Santo Domingo 

*New York & Porto Rico S. S. Co. 
Boston to Yarmouth 

Eastern Steamship Line 
New York to Helsingfors 

American Scantie Line 
New York to West Africa 

American West African Line 
New York to Maracaibo 

Atlantic & Caribbean Steam 

Navigation Company “Red D” 
New York to Havana 

New York & Cuba Mail Line 
New York to Progreso 

New York & Cuba Mail Line 
New Orleans to Progreso 

Gulf Mail Steamship Company 
Galveston and Port Arthur to Santo 

Domingo City 

Lykes Brothers Steamship Co. 
San Francisco to Sydney : 

Oceanic Steamship Company 
{Sen Francisco to Manila 

Dollar Steamship Company 
{Seattle to Manila 

Admiral Oriental Line 


{San Francisco to Colombo 
Dollar Steamship Company 


Portland to Manila ' 

States Steamship Compan 
Portland to Dairen 

States Steamship Company 
Los Angeles to Auckland 

Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co. 
Los Angeles to Melbourne 

Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co. 
New York to Balboa 

American Line Steamship Corp. 
Savannah to Liverpool and Bremen 

South Atlantic Steamship Co. 


San Francisco to Bahia Blanca, 

§Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line 
Tacoma to Manila 

Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
Tacoma to Dairen 

Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 


Total 
gross 
tonnage 


4 
14 knots 


2 
14 knots 17,000 
2 


16,000 


2 
18 knots 


21 
28 
24 


48 


—_— ee 


Dates 
of com- 
pletion 


Substitutions 
and 
betterme 


Estimated 
cost of 
each ship 


Estimated 


total cost s- 


$2'200,000 $8,800,000 


‘{/s00,000 3,600,000 
"6,546,000 


12 knots 
3 

14 knots 
1 

13 knots 


1 

$15 knots 
1 

13 knots 
1 

13 knots 


2 
14 knots 
14 ae 
By agreement 
By agreement 
a jvm 


3 
12 knots 


By agreement 
1 


| $55,677,503 for the first quarter of 1929) 

| compared with $52,598,664 for the cor-|___\_ 

responding three months of 1928, *Contract for 
“We have been building on a firm) 25, 26 


cessful bidder. Otherwise Leviathan will correspond to this vessel. 
years, conditional on substitution of two ships, 
ef present contract Route No. 8. 


7Contract is for five years. Extension for additional five ~— 


17 
tReconstructed vessels, {Extension of present contract Route No. 5 gExtension | 


231,100 $78,446,000 
™ 3 years 11 months expires June 30, 1932, 


) TRecondition and increased speed. 
and 27 combined for building program. §Reconditioned i 


~passenger and refrigeration, 





AvrtHorizey STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HereIN, BEING 
Pustisxep Without Comment sy THE Uniten States DAILY 


Federal Court Decisions 
_ #Action to Collect 


Liquor Tax Barred 


By Prior Conviction) Exempt 


Protection Against Double 

_ Penalties Is Afforded In- 
dependent of Form of 
Proceeding Resorted to 


New Orleans, La—The right of the 
Federal Government to recover taxes 
imposed on retail liquor dealers by para- 
graph 3244 of the Revised Statutes (U. 
S. C., Tit. 26, sec. 205) has been held 
to be barred by a prior conviction un- 
der the national prohibition act where 
vhe same acts are relied upon in both 
actions against the defendant. . 

Mere matters of form, the opinion of 
the court declared, would not preclude 
the defendant’s right to the protection 


afforded by the statutes from _ double! 


aities for the same acts. “Where a 
statutory provision,” it was stated, 
“deals with such a subject as double pun- 
ishment for the same act or offense, 
which has long been recognized to be at 
variance with right and justice, an in- 
tention to make the benefit of the pro- 
tection provided for dependent upon the 
form of proceeding resorted to for the 
enforcement of additional punishment is 
not to be attributed to the lawmakers 
unless such intention is disclosed.” 

The defendant in an action to recover 
taxes under paragraph 3244 of the Re- 


aye Statutes, the opinion explains, set 
up th 


e defense of prior conviction un- 
der the national prohibition act. The 
trial court ruled against this defense 
and judgment was subsequently rendered 
against the defendant. From the ruling 
of the court the appeal was taken to 
the -Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, which has reversed the 
ruling of the lower court. 


ANTHONY LAFRANCA 
v. 
Unyitep STATES. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 5654. 


Yipee! from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Louisiana. 

E. Howarp McCaALes Jr., for appellant; 
T. M. LoGan Bruns, Assistant United 
States Attorney (EDMOND E. TALLBOT, 
United States Attorney, with him on 
the brief), for appellee. 

Before WALKER, BRYAN and FosTER, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 7, 1930 


WALKER, Circuit Judge.—This was an 
action against the appellant to recover 
tax imposed on retail liquor dealers 

W section 3244 of the Revised Statutes, 
the amount of which is increased by 
section 35 of the National Prohibition 
Act, the penalty for failure to make 
return required by statute, and the ad- 
ditional penalty of $500 on retail liquor 
dealers prescribed by section 35 of the 
National Prohibition Act. The claims 
asserted were based upon described 
sales ef whiskey by appellant on 
Oct. 10, 1924, Oct. 23, 1924, and Apr. 25, 
1925, upon * destribed sales of apricot 
brandy by appellant on Oct. 24, 1924, and 
-upon a deseribed sale of benedictine by 
the appellant on Apr. 23, 1925. she 
granting of the relief sought was re- 
sisted on the ground that prior to the 
institution of the suit appellant had been 
convicted and sentenced under an infor- 
mation charging him with possessing in- 
toxicating liquor, with maintaining a 
ommon nuisance, and with selling intox- 
icaling liquor, which charges were based 


¥: the same sales which were alleged in 


the petition in this case. The court ruled 
against the defense so set up, and, upon 
the parties stipulating in writing that a 
jury be waived and that the facts were 
substantially as alleged in the petition 
and in the pleading setting up the above 
mentioned defense, the court rendered 
judgment in accordance with the prayer 
of the petition. 
Taxes Added Punishment 

The so-called/taxes and other charges 
retained in forée by section 35 of the na- 
tional prohibitien act and section 5 of the 
Willis-Campbell Act (42 Stat. 223), are 
penalties or fines imposed as punishment 
for criminal misconduct. Lipke v. Le- 
derer, 259 U. S. 557; Regal Drug Co. v. 
Wardell, 260 U. S. 386. Seetion 5 of the 
Willis-Campbell Act contains the follow- 
ing provision: “That all laws as to the 


n intoxicating liquor, and all penalties 


4 oxieat and taxation of and traffic 


th 


or violations of such laws that were in 
force when. the national prohibitio:. act 
was enacted shall be and continue in 
force, as to both beverage and nonbever- 
age liquor, except such provisiong of such 
laws as are directly in conflict with any 
provision of the national prohibition act 
or of this act; but if any act is a viola- 
tion of any of such laws and also of the 
national prohibition act or of this act, 
a conviction for such act or offense under 
one shall be a bar to a prosecution there- 
for under the other.” 

The conviction of appellant was for 
violations of the national prohibition 
act, sections 21, 25 and 29. The so- 
called tax sought to be enforced by this 
suit was imposed by section 8244 of the 
Revised Statutes, but the amount of it 
was increased by the provision contained 
in section 35 of the national prohibition 
act. But for laws which were in ex- 
istence prior to the enactment of the 
national prohibition act appellant would 
not have been liable for the amounts 
sought to be recovered in this suit, as 
only preexisting laws provide for a tax 
on retail liquor dealers and a penalty 
fora failure to make return. 

Includes Civil Proceedings 

The conviction of the appellant hav- 
ing been for acts which were violations 
of the national prohibition § act, and 
the purpose of this suit being to sub- 
ject appellant to liabilities for the same 
acts, created by preexisting laws referred 
to in the above set-out provision, that 
conviction was a bar to this suit if this 
suit, within the meaning of that pro- 
vision, is. a pyosecution for those acts. 
The use of the word “prosecution” in 
describing what is barred by a convic- 
tion for a violation of one of the laws 
referred to in the above set-out pro- 
vision is consistent with the absence of 
intention to refer only to proceedings 
commenced by an indictment or infor- 
mation, or on the criminal side of a 
court. In ordinary usage that word has 
different meanings when used in differ- 
ent relations. It properly may be used 
to describe or include a proceeding on 
the civil side of a court. Salinger v. 
Loizel, 265 U. S. 224, 236; 82 Cyc. 

7. The provision in question clearly 

iscloses a purpose to restrict the 

unitive consequences of an act which 
B a violation of both a_ recent- 








Strike Supporters Operating Outside — 
Limits of Prohibited Area Not Pickets 


ion From Restraint if Not Within One Hundred 
Feet of Premises Held to Be Reasonable 


j 


State of Washington: Olympia. 


Men walking regular beats from points 
100 feet on either side of a place of busi- 
ness and carrying banners and other. no- 
tices of a strike within have been held by 
the Washington Supreme Court outside 
of the scope of the term “pickets” as it 
is used in connection with labor disputes. 
The distance of their activities from the 
establishment in question, the court de- 
clared, was sufficiently reasonable under 
all the circumstances to exempt them 
from restraint as to those particular 
acts. : 

The definition of ‘picketing’ generally 
set out by the authorities, the opinion ex- 
plained, contains the suggestion of “bring- 
ing to bear of pressure, intimidation, 
physical, mental or moral, by the pickets 
upon employes or possible employes of a 
certain business, or upor patrons or pos- 
sible patrons thereof, with the view of in 
some manner injuring or interfering with 
such business.” 

However, it was noted, that there 
must be some distance from an estab- 
lishment at which a man standing bear- 
ing such banners as were involved in the 
case could on no theory be called a 
“picket” but merely a disseminator of in- 
formation. 
adds, is to be determined by setting some 
arbitrary point which, in view of the sur- 
rounding circumstances, is proper and 
reasonable, 

/ 


STERLING CHAIN THEATERS, INC. 


Vv. 
CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL OF SEATTLE 
ET AL. 
Washington Supreme Court. 
No. 22178. 


Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 10, 1930 
BEALS, J.—Plaintiff, a corporation en- 
gaged 


carrying or displaying upon the public 
streets of the City of Seattle banners or 
other inscriptions, stating that two of 
the theatres operated by plaintiff were 
unfair to organizéd labor. The trial of 
the action resulted in a decree granting 
plaintiff certain relief, from whith de- 
cree plaintiff appeals, claiming that the 


cree broader in scope than that granted 
by the superior court. oe 
Appellant, among other activities, 
operates in the City of Seattle the Capi- 
tol and Colonial Theaters, both located in 


the block bounded by Third Avenue, Pike | 


Street, Fourth Avenue and Pine Street, 
the Capitol being on Third Avenue and 
the Colonial on Fourth Avenue. Appel- 
lant was incorporated in December, 1927, 
John Danz being one of the three incor- 
porators, and owning approximately 85 
per cent of the voting stock. Mr. Danz 
has been engaged in business for several 
years as operator and proprietor of dif- 
ferent theaters in the City of Seattle and 
during the month of December, 1923, he, 
together’ with certain corporations. in 


which he was interested, brought suit | 
against several labor unions and individ- | 


uals seeking an injunction restraining 
them from picketing the thea‘ers operated 
by plaintiffs” This action resulted in the 
entry of a decree granting the plaintiffs 
a portion of the relief which they sought, 
from which decree they appealed to this 
court. The judgment of the trial court 
was, by this court sitting en banc, modi- 
fied by striking therefrom a material 
portio, 
eration of Musicians, 133 Wash. 186, 233 
Pac. 630, On the receipt of the remittitur 
in the lower court a decree was entered 
in conformity with the decision of this 
court, which decree became the law of 
that case and ever singe has been in full 
force and effect. 

Briefly stated, the acts of respondents 
in this action of which appellant com- 
plains consist of the following: 
maintenance of men walking a regular 


beat from points 100 feet north and south | 


of the entrances to appellant’s two thea- 
ters, above referred to, along the streets 
bounding the city block in which appel- 
lant’s theaters are located. The men upon 
patrgl bear upon their persons banners 
or tabards, upon which in large letters 
are written legends stating that-there is 
a strike on in the two theaters operated 
by appellant and including the words 
“Stay out! Central Labor Council, 
Seattle.” 

The decree entered in this action by 
the court below is in the following form: 

This matter regularly coming to be heard 
on June 25, 1929, before the undersigned 
judge of the above entitled court for trial 
on the merits, and the plaintiff having sub- 
mitted by stipulation the testimony, aiid 


ee ee 


ly enacted statute mentioned and 
of a previously enacted statute which was 
continued in force. It affords to one who 
has been convicted protection against 
further proceedings to subject him to 
punishment for the same act or offense. 
Suit Is Barred 
When a statutory provision deals with 
such a subject as double punishment for 
the same act or offense, which has long 
been recognized to be at variance with 
rigbt and justice, an intention to make 
the benefit of the protection provided for 
dependent upon the form of proceeding 
resorted to for the enforcement of addi- 
tional punishment is not to be attributed 
to the lawmakers unless such intention is 
disclosed. United States v. Chouteau, 
102 U. S. 603, 611. A penalty imppsed 
for criminal misconduct is none the less 
punitive by reason of the fact that it 
may beenforced by a proceeding civil in 
form. This suit as clearly seeks to sub- 
ject appellant to additional punishment 
for the acts for which he was convicted as 
would have been sought by an indictment 
or information based on the same acts. 
In our opinion nothing in the language of 
the provision in question warrants such 
a sacrifice of substance to mere form as 
would be involved by holding that this 
suit is not barred, because, though it 
seeks to subject appellant to punishment 
for the same acts for which he was con- 
victed, it was in form a civil proceeding. 
~ We conclude that the- above set-out 
provision has the effect of making the 
above mentioned conviction of the appel- 
lant a bar to this suit. The court erred 
in ruling otherwise. The judgment is 
reversed. 


The weekly summary of 
patent suits filed will be 
found today on page 13. 


This distance, the opinion, 





in the business of operating | 
theatres in the City of Seattle, instituted | 
this action for the purpose of procuring | 
a decree enjoining the defendants from | 


thereof. Danz v. American Fed- | this above entitled action, and it is further 


The | 








evidence which it introduced upon the hear- 
ing for a temporary injunction, and having 
further produced certain other testimony, 
and the defendant having submitted by 
stipulation the testimony and evidence pro- 
duced on its behalf. upon the hearing for a 
temporary injunction and having submitted 
no further testimony, and the parties hav- 
ing rested, and counsel having argued the 
matter at length to the court, and it ap- 
pearing to the court that the following de- 
cree was entered by “ above entitled court 
on Dec. 8, 1925, in Words and figures as 
follows: 

In the Superior Court of the State of Wash- 
ington for King County John Danz, Globe 
Amusement Co., a corporation, and Acme 
Theatre Company, a corporation, plain- 
tiffs 

v. ¢ 

American Federation of Musicians, Local 
76, Theo. H. WaEnets president,-and W. J. 
Douglas, secretary, International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employes Local 76, 
and Moving Picture Operators, Local 154; 
Hal Gauthon, president; G. E. Johnson, 
secretary; Lampman, business 
agent; Building Service Employes Union 
Local 6, H. F. O’Brien, president, and John 
P. Rankin, secretary; H. F. Lampman, P. 
R. Adlam, Alice Lord, Anna E, Nemitz 
et al... who are members of said local 


unions or some one more or less of them, 


Hattie W, Titus, defendants, 

This matter coming to be heard upon ap- 
plication of the plaintiffs for a judgment or 
decree as directed by the remittitur of the 
weet giee ad’ and the plaintiffs being rep- 
résented by their attorneys, and the defend- 
ants by their attorney, and the court being 
fully advised. 

It is considered, adjudged and decreed 
that the defendants and each of them be 
and they hereby are restrained and -en- 
joined as follows: 

1. From in any manner trespassing upon 
any of the plaintiff’s property. 

2. From in any manner obstructing the 
free access to or egress from the Colonial 
Theatre located at 1515 Fourth Avenue, the 
Star Theatre located at 117 Occidental Ave- 
nue, The Florence Theatre located at 512 
Second Avenue, and the Class A Theatre 
located at 1506 Third Avenue, all in the 
City of Seattle, or any of them, and from 
obstructing the free passage along the side- 
walk in front thereof. 

3. From carrying or wearing upon their 
persons or otherwise displaying in front of 
said theatres or any of them, or within 100 
feet therefrom any banner, scarf, badge or 


other insignia bearing any inscription that: 


said theatre or the owner thereof or any 
of the employes therein is unfair. 
And it is further considered, adjudged 


: . . . _|and decreed: That the intervenors herein 
record in the action entitles it to a de jand each of them be and they hereby are 


enjoined from interfering with the defend- | 


ants or any of them in the free exercise of 
any right not herein expressly prohibited 
or enjoined. 

And all. parties hereto are hereby en- 
joined from employing any threat, intimi- 
dation or violence or any libelous, slan- 
derous, opprobrious or insulting language or 
epithets against any of the other parties 
hereto for any purpose whatsoever. No 
costs shall be allowed to either party. 

The judgment of this court entered Apr. 
22, 1925, is hereby vacated and this judg- 
ment entered nunc pro.tunc as 
Apr. 24, 1925. . 

Done in open court this Dec. 8, 1925. 

J. T. RONALD, Judge. 

(Interlineation.) And the court finding 
that the defendants have at all times con- 
sented to the entry of said decree in this 
cause and the court further finding that 
said decree is res adjudicata and determi- 
native of this action. : 

And the court being fully advised in the 
premises, now, therefore, 

It is considered, ordered and adjudged 
that the above quoted decree be, and the 
same is adopted and conformed in favor of 
the plaintiff and against the defendants, and 
it is further, 


Considered, ordered, and adjudged and 


decreed that the plaintiff be, and it hereby | 


is, otherwise denied the relief sought in 


Considered, adjudged Qnd decreed, that 
the defendants do have and recover of and 
from the plaintiff their costs herein to be 
taxed. 

Exception allowed to plaintiff an® de- 
fendants, : 

Appellant appeals from that portion 
thereof which restrains the defendants 
“from carrying or wearing upon their 
persons or otherwise displaying in front 


of said theatres or any of them or within | 


100 feet therefrom any banner, scarf, 
badge, or other insignia bearing any in- 
scription that said theatre or the owner 
thereof or any of the employes therein 
is unfair.” as well as from other por- 
tions of the decree which appellant deems 
erroneous and in violation of its rights. 


Acts Said Not to 
Amount to Picketing 


From the record it appears that the 
trial court was of the opinion that the 
decree entered in the prior action be- 
tween John Danz and the labor unions, 
above referred to, was res judicata of 
this controversy and was determinative 
of this action, for the reason that Mr. 
Danz, the plaintiff in the former action, 
owns a large percentage of the stock in 
appellant, which is operating theatres in 
the same location as those about which 
cenfered the former controversy, and for 
other reasons. 

A considerable portion of the argu- 


;ment in the case at bar is devoted to the 
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Washington—Words and Phrases—Particular Words—“Picketing”— 
Picketing, as the term is used in labor disputes, includes the bringing of 


f the date | 


Trade Marks 


Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


January 23. 
Present: Mr. Justice Holmes, Mr. 
Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. 
Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, 
ri Justice Sanford, amd Mr. Justice 
tone. 


Mark McGee of Fort Worth, J., 0. 
Guleke of Amarillo, Walter W. L. Meyer 
of Chicago, Arthur F. Schmidt of Pitts- 
burgh, Edward S. Boyles of Houston, 
Aaron M. Sargent of San Francisco, 
and Fremont Evans of St. Joseph, were 
admitted to practice. e 

No. 179. United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company, Petitioner, v. John F. Guen- 
ther. Argued by Mr. C. M. Horn for the pe- 
titioner, and by Mr. William M. Byrnes 
| for the respondent. 

No. 188. Jamés C. Davis, Federal Agent, | 
et al.,' Petitioners, v. Mrs. Mary Preston, , 
| Administratrix. Argued by Mr. W. L. Cook 
for the petitioners. and by Mr. Robert L. 
Cole for the respondent. Leave granted pe- | 
titioners to file brief within 15 days on the 
question of substitution and leave granted | 
respondent to file reply thereto within three 
days thereafter. 

No. 193. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Company v. O. N. Lindell. Argued by, 
Mr. Nelson Trottman for the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company, and case 
submitted by Mr. F. Dejournel for O. N.} 
Lindell. 

No, 245. State of Texas ex rel. T.+H. 
Isensee et al., Appellants, v, Dee Sims et ai. 
Argument commenced by Mr. M. G. Eck- 
hardt Jr. for the appellants. 

Adjourned until Jan. 24 at 12 o’clock 
when the day call will be: Nos. 245, 184, 
i167 and 229. 

NM 


question of whether or not the decree in | 
the prior action is in fact res adjudicata 
of the case at bar, or, if not res adjudi- 
cata, whether or not that decree consti- 
tutes an ‘estoppel by judgment against 
appellant or requires the affirmance of 
the judgment herein appealed from be- 
cause of the application of the rule of | 


fore us. 

Appellant’s appeal brings before us, 
de novo, all questions submitted to the 
court below, and as, in our opinion, the 
decree entered by the trial court was, 
in view of all the evidence introduced, 
a proper decree, we do not find it-neces- 
sary to determine whether or not the 
decree in the prior action is upon any 
ground, determinatiye of the case at bar. 

This court has held picketing unlaw- 
ful. Jensen v. Cooks’ & Waiters’ Union, 
39 Wash. 531, 81 Pac. 1069; St. Germain 
v. Bakery & C. Workers’ Union, 97 
Wash. 282, 166 Pac. 665; Raasch v. Cooks 
Union, Local No. 33, 99 Wash. 378, 169 
Pac. 843; Danz v. American Federation 
of Musicians, 133 Wash. 186, 233 Pac. | 
630. 

Appellant vigorously argues that the 
acts of respondents in maintaining the 
patrols marching up and down the side- 
walks from points 100 feet distant from 
the entrances to appellant’s theatres 


stare decisis to the questions now be-'- 





constitutes picketing and comes within 
the rule laid down in the foregoing cases. 
Appellant contends, and we take it as 
admitted, that the maintenance of the 
tabard bearers causes appellant some 
loss. of . patronage. . Appellant contends 
that this loss is due to unlawful intimi- 
dation of its prospective patrons by 
respondents. 

The word “picket” as used in labor 
disputes between employers and em- 
ployes was probably adapted from mili- 
tary parlance, in which that word is 
applied, among other meanings, “at “an 
out-guard posted before an army to give 
notice of an enemy approaching.” Du- 
a: Military Dictionary, Philadelphia, 
1810. p 


Accepted Meaning 
Of Term Important 


During recent years the word has ac- 
| quired a new meaning as used with ref- 
| erence to labor disputes. It is doubtful 
| whether or not it can properly be ap- 
plied to men who approach no nearer 
| than 100 feet to the entrance of the place 
of business against which a strike has 
| been declared, when the same is on a 
busy city street, the men walking to and 
fro, most of the time completely out of 
| sight of such entrance, but neither the 
meaning of the word “picket” nor ‘the 
proper designation to be applied to, the 
men who on behalf of respondents carry 
the banners of which appellant com- 
plains, is important, as the legality or 
illegality of respondents’ activities does 
not depend upon the term applied to 
their employes. 
| It must be noted, however, that in 
all the definitions of the word “picket” 
as contained in recent decisions or text- 
books there runs the suggestion of the 
bringing to bear of pressure or intimida- 
tion, physical, mental or moral, by the 
vickets upon employes or possible em- 
ployes of a certain business, or upon 
patrons or possible patrons thereof, with 
the view of in some manner injuring or 
interfering with such business. 

There must be some distance from a 





[Continued on Page 9,Column 1.1 





pressure or intimidation, physical, mental or moral, by the pickets upon em- 
ployes or possible employes of a certain business, or upon patrons or possible 
patrons thereof, with the view of in some manner injuring or interfering 
with such business.—Sterling Chain Theaters, Inc, v. Central Labor Council 


of Seattle et al. 
Washington—Injunctions—Subjects of 


(Wash. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. 8S. Daily, 3251, Jan. 24, 1930, 


Protection and Relief—Persenal Rights 


and Duties—Restraints against Labor Unions—Picketing— 

Men walking a regular beat from points 100 feet north and south of 
plaintiff’s place of business bearing upon their persons banners upon whi 
were written legends to the effect that a strike was in progress therein a 
including the words “stay out, Central Labor: Council, Seattle,” were not 


pickets within the meanin 


of that term as used in connection with labor 


disputes and were not subject to restraint of such activities, since the dis- 
tance of these activities from the establishment in question was reasonable 
under all the circumstances.—Sterling Chain Theaters, Inc. v. Central Labor 
Council of Seattle et al. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3251, Jan. 24, 


1930. 
Washington—Injunetions—Subjects of 


Protection and Relief—Personal Rights 


and Duties—Restraints upon Labor Unions—Picketing— 


There must be some distance from a 


business establishment at which a man 


standing pease © banner announcing a strike therein could on no,theory be 


called “picket” 


ut would be simply a disseminator of information and in 


such matters an arbitrary point must be.fixed which, in view of all the 
surrounding circumstances the court deems proper and reasonable.—Sterling 


Chain Theaters, Inc. v. Central Labor 


Council of Seattle et al. (Wash. Sup. 


Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3251, Jan. 24, 1930, 
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SYLLABI 


are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Contracts—Construction and Operation—Subject Matter—Loans and Ad- 


vances—Assignment of Accounts for 


jection— 


Where a corporation contracted with a eredit company for the collection 
of certain accounts, whereby the corporation was to send to the credit com- 
pany accounts warranted collectible, the credit company to pay the corpo- 
ration 77 per cent of the value upon receipt thereof and the balance upon 
collection of the accounts, less a for the advances made and other 


services of the credit company prov 


ed in the contract, held: The transac- 


tion was in substance a loan and the accommodation money was really interest 
though it was called by another name.—Brierley et al. v. Commercial Credit 


Co. 


(D. C., E. D. Pa.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3257, Jan. 24, 1930. 


Contracts—Construction and Operation—What Law Governs—Stipulations of 
~ Parties—Stipulation for Law of State Having No Normal Relation to Trans- 


action— 


Where, in a contract for the loan of money, the parties stipulated for the 
contract to be governed by the laws of a State that had no normal relation 
to the transaction, the stipulation was ineffective and left the contract as 
though no stipulation had been made.—Brierley et al. v. Commercial Credit 


Co. (D 


. C., E. D. Pa.)\—IV U. S. Daily, 3257, Jan. 24, 1930. 


Criminal Law—Punishment—Double Punishment for the Same Offense— 


Formal Proceedings— 


Where a statutory provision deals with such a subject as double punish- 
ment for the same act or-offense, which has long been recognized to be at 
variance with right and justice, an intention to make the benefit of the 
protection provided for dependent upon the form of proceeding resorted to 
for the enforcement of additional punishment is not to be attributed to the 
lawmakers unless such intention is disclosed.—LaFranca v. United States 
(C. C. A. 5)—IV U. S. Daily, 3251, Jan. 24, 1930. 


Internal Revenue—Criminal Prosecutions—Taxes and Penalties Imposed on— 
Retail Liquor Dealers—<Actions to Collect—Bar of Prior Conviction under 


National Prohibition Act— 


The conviction of a defendant for violation of the national prohibition act 
is a bar to the recovery by the Government of taxes imposed on retail 
liquor dealers by paragraph 3244 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C. Tit. 26, 
sec. 205), where petition for recovery of taxes is based upon the same acts 


as the prior conviction, since such a 
fendant to additional punishment for 


suit clearly seeks to subject the de- 
the acts for which he was convicted 


as would have been sought by an indictment or information ‘based on the 


same acts.—LaFranca v. United States. 


Jan. 24, 1980. 


Trade 


(C. C. A. 5)—IV U. S. Daily, 3261, 


Marks 


Trade Marks—Identity or Similarity of Marks—Words— 


“Solvit-All” used on a sanitary solvent used for cleansing, deodorizing and 


disinfecting toilet bowls is not deceptively similar to “Solvite” on dry clean- 
ing soap to be used by dissolving in gasoline and rubbing on fabri¢ or dip- 


ping fabric into it.—Langfield v. Solvit-All Corp. 


Daily, 3251, Jan. 24, 1930. 
Trade Marks—Class of Goods— 


(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. 


In determining whether there is likelihood of confusion, the question is not 
only whether one article could be substituted for another but also whether 


the pro 
one an 


rties of the goods are such that a person familiar with the goods of 
the trade mark used thereon, upon seeing the goods of. the other, 


with the latter’s mark applied thereto, would be led to believe that these 
goods were the product of the other party.—Langfield v. Solvit-All Corp. 
(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3251, Jan. 24, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Class of Goods— 


Sanitary s$lvents used for cleansing, deodorizing and disinfecting toilet 
bowls are not goods of same descriptive properties as dry cleaning soap to 
be used by dissolving in gasoline and rubbing on fabric or dipping fabric into 
it especially when the marks on the goods are as dissimilar as “Solvit-All” 


and “Solvite.”—Langfield v. Solvit-All Corp. 


3251, Jan. 24, 1930. 


Prison Sentence Under 


(Comr, Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 


Jones-Stalker Act 


Held to Be in Error in Dissenting Opinion 


Judge Waddill Contends Evidence Failed to Show Intent to 
Commercialize Violation of Prohibition Law 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit has upheld the 
constitutionality of the Jones-Stalker 
Act increasing the maximum penal- 
ties for violations of the national 
prohibition act in certain cases. It 
also affirmed a judgment sentencing 
a defendant to two years in the 
penitentiary for the first offense of 
selling liquor in violation of law. 
The circumstances of the sale were 
stated to show that the crime was 
within the class of “attempts to 
commercialize violations of the law” 
and pointed to “habitual sales.” — 

The full text of the majority opin- 
ion was published in the issue of 
Jan. 23, together with a portion of 
the dissenting opinion. The dissent- 
ing opinion concludes as follows: 
Two: specific directions are in effect | 

made to the courts in imposing sentences: 
(a) That they should “discriminate be- 
tween casual or slight violations and ha- 
bitual sales of intoxicating liquor,” and 


(b) “Or attempts to commercialize vio- ; 


lations of the law.” ‘Surely the sale of 
two drinks of whisky by a first offender 
could not be construed into the habitual 
sale of intoxicating liquor, and the same 
would fall strictly within the terms of a 
casual or slight violation of the law. It 
could not be deemed habitual, and a sale 
of two drinks only would be but a casual 
or slight violation, if such at all. Ap- 
parently the view of the majority of the 
court in this case is that the sale of two 
drinks of whisky, under the, circum- 
stances, constituted an attempt to com- 
mercialize violations of the law. I am 
utterly unable to concur in this, and can 
but believe that a careful review of the 
testimony will conclusively demonstrate 
that such is not the correct view to be 
taken of what occurred. The testimony 
is very short, fould witnesses being ex- 


amined, and only three of them claimed | 
to have any knowledge of the transac- | 


tion. 

An inspector, Barr, testified for the 
Government to the effect that about 9:30 
o’clock on the night of Apr. 3, 1929, in 
company with a man whom he casually 
joined on the street, who was at.the time 
drinking and largely under the influence 
of liquor, he went to the place of busi- 
ness of the defendant, taking with him 
the stranger; that the officer bought for 
himself and his companion a drink each, 





paying therefor 50 cents; that they re- 
mained in the place for about 10 min- 
utes. The officer described their entrance 
to the place, in which a buzzer rang as 
they approached the door, the opening 
of the door, and the purchase of the 
drinks, which it.seems were brought in 
from another room, taken from a bottle, 
and served to the two of them. The Gov- 
ernment’s contention, in effect, was that 
this place, . oquinnee and = = main- 
tained by the defendant, was fixed 
up to facilitate him in_ illegally 
vendi spirituous liquors, and con- 
stitut an attempt to commercialize 
violations of the law. 

The defendant’s testimony was largely 
uncontradicted, especially as it related 
to his life’s conduct, and as to his con- 
nection with thé place he did business and | 
at which it is claimed the whisky was pur- 
chased. He denied specifically the sale of 
the liquor to the Government witnesses 
on the evening in question, and that he 
ever saw the Government agent, Barr, 
though he said he had seen the night be- 
fore the man accompanying the Govern- 
ment agent. The defendant was a for- 
eigner, \having resided in this country 
some 23 years, and was densely ignorant. 
He testified, and his evidence is, im effect, 


\ 


undisputed, that, during the 23 years of 
his life in this aqer he had spent 
most of the time in Wheeling, W. Va., 
and in the vicinity, though for brief 

riods thereof he had lived in Pitts- 
urgh, and in New York; that he had 
eee in mills in and around Wheeling, 
and much of the time had‘ been engaged 
in working in and keeping restaurants, 
which had been his life work, largely, he 
having owned quite a number of restau- 
rants during that pediod; that on. Mar. 
26, 1929, finding work scarce, he con- 
cluded to open a restaurant, and that he 
had had brought to his atténtion the Via- 
duct Club, which was then being con- 
ducted by a man named Fred Cross, as a 
suitable location for his restaurant, and 
that, upon agreeing upon terms of pur- 
chase, namely, that he was to pay $1,200 
for the stand, including a billiard table, 
an ice box, a cash register, and other 
paraphernalia and supplies. incident to 
the business, he had consummated the 
purchase and took charge of the place on 
Apr. 1, 1929, and was proceeding to fit 
up, with a view of opening, his restau- 
rant at the time of the occurrence in 
question, and the alleged purchase of the 
two drinks of whisky; that he had never 
kept a speakeasy, or sold any liquor, or 
been connected with the sale of liquor, 
nor had he any idea of doing so in this 
place;.that the buzzer and peep-hole re- 
ferred to in the testimony were con- 
nected with the place he had bought, 
which he saw for the first time at the 
time he signed the contract; that he had 
no idea of using either the buzzer or the 
peep-hole in the conduct of his business 
of running a restaurant; and that they 
would have been wholly useless and in 
the way in so doing. 


In my view, the decision of the district 
court is plainly wrong, and ought to be 
reversed. 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


January 23 
Present: Presiding. Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles 8, Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. William 
E. Hess, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was ad- 
mitted to practice, 


Patents 

Nos. 2239 and 2240, International Postal 
Supply Co. v. Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
Co. rade mark for mail-marking and en- 
velope sealers. Submitted on briefs. 

Nos. 2243 and 2244, Ex parte Forest Ray 
Moulton. Improvenient in method of and 
apparatus for motion picture, light projec- 
tion and modification. Argued by Mr. J. T. 
Basseches for the appellant, and by Mr. 
T. A. Hostetler for the Commissioner of 
Patents. 5 

No. 2212. Bx parte Wallace R, Gillam. 
Improvement in rims, Argued by Mr, Al- 
bert E. Dietrich for the appellant, and 
submitted on record by Mr. T. A. Hostetler 
for the Board of Patent Appeals. 

No. 2533. E. Darwin Smith v. Edward A. 
Hobart. Generater, Dismissed upon mo- 
tion of appellant. 


eee 


Patent Lawyer Wanted 

Must be a member of the bar ahd 
have 5 to 10 years’ experience in pat- 
ent matters. Splendid Sparventey 
for just the right party. State edu- 
cation, experience. Salary, $5.000 t 
$7,000. Address Box 800, The Unit 
States Daily. 
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Test for Confusion — 


Given in Decisi 


Notation ‘Solvit-All’ Used om 
Cleansing Product Is. Al 
lowed Over Previous Use 
Of Mark ‘Solvite’ 


4 

In determining whether there is likeli- 
hood of confusion of goods upon which 
somewhat similar trade marks are used, 
the Commissioner of Patents has held, 


the question to be determined is 
not only whether one article could be 
substituted for another, but also 
whether the properties of the goods aré 
such that a person familiar with .the 
goods of one party and the trade 

used thereon, upon seeing the goods o 
the other, with the latter’s mark applied 
thereto, would be led to believe that these 
goods were the product of the other 
party. 

The Commissioner, however, ruled that 
the notation “Solvit-All” used on a sani+ 
tary solvent for cleansing, ae ant 
and disinfecting is not deceptively simi- 
lar to “Solvite” on dry-cleaning soap used 
by dissolving in gasoline and rubbing on 
8 fabric or dipping a fabric into it, and 
therefore that “Solvit-All” is subject to 
registration. 


* 


C. E. LANGFIELD 
v. 
SoLvit-ALL CorPORATION. 
Commissioner of Patents. 


Appeal from Examiner of Interferences, 

Opposition No. 9006 to registration of 
trade, mark for sanitary solvents, ap- 
plication filed Mar. 29, 1928, Serial 
No. 263976. 


E. S. Rocers, A. M. Reep and Wm. T. 
Woopson and Francis L. BRowNeE and 
Dup.ey Brownz, for Langfield; JosEPH 
LORENZ and Warp & Crossy, for Sol- 
vit-All Corporation. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 


Dec. 27, 1929 ; 
RoBERTSON, Commissioner.—This is an 
appeal by Langfield from the decision of 
the examiner of interferences, in charge 
of trade marks, dismissing its opposition 
and holding that the applicant, the 
Solvit-All Corporation, is entitled to reg- 
ister the mark for which it has nse 
application. aH 
Applicant seeks to register the term 
“Solvit-All,” as a trade mark for a sani- 
tary solvent, which as shown on the la- 
bels and described in the testimony is to 
be used for cleansing, deodorizing and 
disinfecting toilet bowls. Opposer 
claims prior use of the notation “Solvite,” 
as a trade mark for a dry cleaning soa’ 
which the testimony shows is to be us 


| by. dissolving in gasoline and either rub- 


bing the solution on the fabric to be 
cleaned or immersing the fabric therein. 
, The examiner of interferences held 
that the-opposer was the first to adopt 
and use its mark, but that the goods 
were not of the same descriptive proper- 
ties andthe marks not confusingly simi- 
lar as“applied thereto: - 
Goeds Different 


In his decision the examiner of inter- 
ferences noted the specific differences be- 
tween the goods of the two parties and 
stated, as noted above, the purposes for 
which these goods were to be used. He 
also noted that the directions for using 
oppager’s goods stated that the on 
operation should be performed out 
doors and away from fires and flames be- 
cause of the high inflammability of the 
gasoline vapors. He then stated that 
he was persuaded that the “differences 
in the general and essential characteris- 
tics of*these products are such that they 
clearly cannot be said to possess the 
same descriptive properties.” The con- 
clusion of the examiner of interferences 
that opposer had established priority of 
adoption and use is fully borne out by 
the record. ? 


In determining whether there is likeli- 
hood of confusion in a given case the 
question whether the goods are so alike 
that one could be substituted for the 
other is not the only one to be deter- 
mined. It must also be determined 
whether the properties of the gootls are 
such that a person familiar with the 
goods of one and the trade mark used 
thereon, — seeing the goods of the 
other, with the latter’s mark applied 
thereto, would be led to believe that these 
goods were the product of the other 
party. In other words, the question is 


[Continued on Page 13, 


Replace 


all your tubes 
once a year 


A good radio set will give years 
of fine service if you put in a 
brand new set of RCA Radio- 
trons at least once a year. Don’t 
leave any old tubes in with the 
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: Crime Incrense Proves Need of Reform 


et |In Law Machinery, Says Mr. Wickersham 


Surplus Prese 
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, Population 
Menaces Farming Indus- 


try, Says Economist 
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difficult in these localities, the young 
people would flock from the farms to 
the cities even more rapidly than they 
are doing today, and forest or. brush 
would: creep down the mountains and 
slowly occupy many of the valleys. In 
brief; the present teridency ta concen- 
trate *production on the more fertile 
or favorably located land would be ac- 
centuated. 

Moreover, the rapid movement of many 
young people from the farms to the cities 
would tend to aggravate the population 
trend, because urban birth rates are, and 
doubtless will remain, lower than rural 
birth rates. One of the causes of the 
rapid decline in the birth rate since the 
war has been the greater movement of 
young people from farms to city than ever 
before. The farm population of the 
United States has decreased about 10 
per cent in the last 10 years, and the 
loss has been principally of yuung and 
middle-aged people. 

Population during the last 10 years 
has increased about 1.4 per cent a year, 
but the increase is diminishing, agricul- 
tural production during the last decade 
has increased ‘on the average about 2.2 
per cent a year. Faced with the prospect 
of continued pressure of production on 
population, there appear to be four 
things which might be done to improve 
the agricultural outlook. 


Birth Rate Campaign 

(1.)\—An educational campaign might 
be inaugurated for the purpose of in- 
creasing the birth rate. But as it costs 
at least an eighth of the average man’s 
salary to care for and educate a child, it 
is obvious that to have three children, 
which is the average number per fertile 
family required to maintain even a sta- 
tionary population, would mean a lower 
standard of living than if only one or 
two children were born. A lower stand- 
ard of living is one of the things which 
people are most reluctant to accept. 

A man’s earning power does not in- 
erease in proportion to the number of his 
children, indeed, if there be no children 
it is often possible for the wife to work 
and augment the income. Our system of 
urban economic individualism is ap- 
proaching a crucial test,.and it appears 
probable that owing to increasing knowl- 
edge of birth control and decreasing re- 
spect for religious beliefs, some modifica- 
tion of the present system will soon be 
indicated. Whether Government aid. in 
‘the care of children, such as_has.already 


been extended in provision for fgee edu-| 


cation, will be effective only the future 
ean reveal. : . & > 
- (2.)—The immigration quota might be 
increased. Although such ja raising of 
the quota probably would result in in- 
creased immigration from. most coun- 
tries, owing. to the higher wages in the 
United Statesthan elsewhere, it might 
not obtain sufficient immigration .20 or 
30 years hence from: northern Europe to 
balance the upward tendency in agricul- 
tural produttion.in the United States, 
because by that time population in north- 
ern Europe is likely to be stationary or 
declining. Should it’ become necessary 
to depend in part on southern Europe 
or Asia for immigration, a modification 
of the immigration law very likely would 
meet not only with opposition from or- 
ganized labor hut also. from many peo- 
ple interested in maintaining a Teutonic 
majority in the United States. 


Consumption of Food 
(3.)—If no way of ‘increasing popu- 


2 > 


Jess fertile farming areas would 
rise and force the abandonment of still 
‘more farms, the maintenance of schools 
and: roads would become increasingly 


calls for expert training and experience. 
Much is'to be found in official reports of 
various kinds. These.must be analyzed, 
weighed and their value as guides deter- 
mined upon. First-hand investigation 
into many subjects must. be made by 
persons qualified to get the facts, as dis- 
tinguished from mere conclusions. The 
opinions of persons qualified by study or 
experience in the subjects under inquiry 
also are important. 
this sort of research very largely are to 
be found in the universities of the coun- 
try, or in Government departments, or 
in the employment of social and beney- 
olent organizations. We have been for- 
tunate in getting ‘the services of men 
and women of outstanding and proven 
capacity for work in a number of the 
fields embraced in our inquiry. 

For example, through the cooperation 
of the White House conference on child 
welfare, we have been able to secure the 
services of Dr. Miriam Van Waters, ref- 
eree of the Juvenile Court of Los An- 
geles, Calif., and president of the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Work, to 
make a thorough study and report on 
the subject of juvenile delinquency. A 
very valuable preliminary report had 
been previously. prepared for the Com- 
mission by Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor, and her assistant, Miss Len- 
root, which will be of great assistance to 
Dr. Van Waters in her work. 


Study of Court Business 
Is Made in New York 


On of the most outstanding studies of 
the crime situation which has been made 
in some years was the Cleveland crime 
survey published in 1921. More recently, 
a similar study is being made in Boston. 
{Our Commission has been fortunate in 
securing some of the principal experts 
who have engaged in those two surveys 
to assist in our work, Among these are 
Dr. Van Waters, to whom I have al- 
ready referred, Alfred Bettman, of Cin- 
cinnati, a lawyer of large experience, 
and Sam Bass Warner, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Mr. Bettman has been making 
a study of the present conditions in the 
Cleveland district as compared with those 
reported in the Cleveland survey, and 
he is also preparing ‘a report on the 
general subject of prosecution, which is 
ene of the most vital questions in con- 
|nection with criminal procedure. Mr. 
Warner has been preparing for us a 
report on criminal statistics. 

In a preliminary study of the organiza 
tion of Federal courts the Commission 
was greatly aided by Francis G. Caffey, 


j 
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meat and other more expensive foods 
|should occur. 

|notable increas® of agricultural exports 
to Europe is rather gray, if we turn and 
look to the Orient there can be seen in 
the dim distance rays of sunshine break- 
ing through the ¢louds. In &sia there 
are twice as many people as in Europe, 
with high birth rates and with no tend- 
|ency toward decline, except a suggestion 
|of such in the last three or four years 
jin Japan. For 50 years, with the prog- 
ress of industrialization, the birth rate 
|in Japan has been increasing, until re- 
cently; and in the few Chinese families 
that have been studied, an improvement 
in economic welfare appears to result in 
a larger family, rather than a smaller. 
|These tendencies are the opposite of 
| those in Europe and North America; and 
|both religion and family séntiment in 
the Orient are so strong that it will be 
|many decades, doubtless, before birth 
|control methods bring the birth rates 
{down to the level of those in North 
| America and northwestern Europe. 

| The industrial development of China 
appears to the writer the brightest spot 
}on the horizon of American agriculture. 
| Those.who are interested ih the future 





nt Enforcement and Judicial Systems Inadequate, 
Asserts Commission Chairman in Radio Talk 
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Men qualified: for |1 


Although the immediate prospect for a 


lation should prove feasible, it might. be| welfare of American agriculture may 
possible to increase consumption of ag-| find comfort ih the fact that the areas 
ricultural products per person. ‘This ob-| of cultivable land in North America, in 
ject could be achieved by inducing the|fyrope including the U. S. S. R., and in 


people to eat cereal. foods. and- more | eastern and 


But: such a shift) 


meat, especially beef. 
has already taken place, and may have) 
progressed as far as is desirable from 
increasing proportion of the population 
engaged in sedentary occupations. 

The relative prices and values of foods | 
must also be consideréd. The consump- 
tion per person of cereal foods in the} 
five-year period 1914-1918 was about 310| 
pounds, Whereas during the past five | 
years, 1924-1928, itwas only about 230) 
pounds, which is fully a fourth less. On| 
the other hand, the ayerage American is | 
now eating nearly a \third more sugar, | 
probably a fourth more milk and: dairy | 
products, nearly a fifth more meat, pos-| 
sibly a fifth more vegetables and a tenth 
more fruit. , 

The productive powers of agriculture | 
in the United States are beyond the} 
consumptive powers of the people, and| 
appear likely to remain so. Let us con-| 
sider, therefore, the fourth way of meet- | 
ing the situation, namely, by a policy} 
that will increase exports. 

(4.)—The trend of agricultural exports 
from the United States has remained ap- 
proximately constant, with reference to 
the acreage of land required to produce | 
them, during the last 30 years. The ex- 
ports of wheat and cotton are as large as 
or larger than 25 to 30 years ago, but | 
the exports of animal products, except | 
lard, have trended downward ‘since the | 
war, and the imports of beef and of dairy | 
products now slightly exceed the exports. | 

There is a tendency, moreover, for the 
exports to Asia to increase, and for ex- | 
ports to Europe to remain constant or | 
decline. This tendency seems likely to| 
persist, because the birth rate in all the | 
countries of northwestern Europe has de- | 
clined so rapidly since the war that it| 
is scarcely more than sufficient to. main- | 
tain a stationary population a generation 
hence, and in England, Germany and 
Sweden not enough daughters are being | 
born to replace the mothers of the pres- | 
ent day. 

Production Exceeds Population 

On the other hand, agricultural pro- | 
duction in northwestern Europe, as in| 
the \'rited States, is increasing, appar- | 
ently, ore rapidly than population. Rus- | 
gsinn czain also promises to come back | 
inte the world picture. ,: 

In wew ofthese trends of. population | 
and ogricultural production, it appears | 
unlikely that any great increase in de- 
mand for American agricultural prod- | 
ucts by northwestern Europe, where | 
most of our agricultural exports have 
gone etofore, can be expected, unless | 
@ nota shift in diet from cereals to 


ax te three areas. 
the standpoint of health, in view of the! three areas i 


southern Asia are compar- 


able in magnitude, probably 1,500,000,- 


000 acres, more or less, in each of the 
But the population of these 
s as 1 to 3% to 7, and this 
ratio seems likely to increase rather 
than diminish. 
Two Areas Compared 

On the one side of the Pacific are 
1,000,000,000 people, on the other side 
about 150,000,000; and the two groups of 
peoples cultivate much the same area of 
land and produce much the same quan- 
tity of agricultural products. On the 
one side of the Pacific millions of people, 
mostly farmers and their families, are 
often hungry and sometimes perish of 
starvation; while on the other side of 
the ocean less than one-tenth as many 
farmers are producing more food and 
fibres than the people of the continent 


can consume and are suffe ing from an} 


overplus. Clearly America and Asia are 
complementary in their conditions, but 
unless this is recognized there is danger 
that some day their interests may appear 
to conflict. The interrelationship of the 
Pacific peoples is the great problem of 
the world, and in its solution American 
farmers ultimately may find the solution 
for their problems also. 

Unless the immigration laws are 
changed, the United States apparently 
will remain the greatest agricultural ex- 
port nation of the world, let us hope 
greater than ever. With its vast area 
of fertile land and its relatively small 
population, with its efficient farmers ex- 
perienced in the use of machinery and of 
large units of power, with a progressive 
and influential agricultural press, with an 
agricultural college and experimen‘al sta- 
tion in each State and a county agent 
in each agricultural county te bring new 
knowledge and fresh courage to the 
farming population, with its. national 
Department of Agriculture engaged in 
research and in watching the whole 
world for anything helpful in agricul- 
tural science or business, and with na- 
tioval agricultural organizetions, seek- 
ing markets throughout the world, cer- 
tainly with such advantages, American 
farmers should be able to provide food 
and fibres not only for America, but also 
for parts of Europe and for much of the 
Orient, and should secure in return a 
just compensation for their labor and in- 
telligence. 


“(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered before the re+ 
cent joint meeting of the American 
Statistical Association and the 
Ame?ican Sociological Association 
in Washington, D. C.) 


/ 


judge of the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York, 
and Mr. Benjamin A. Matthews, of the 
New York bar, who had prepared for the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York a study of the organization 
and business of the courts in that district 
for the period ended with the year 1928, 
and who, at the instance of this Commis- 
— brought the report down to July 1, 


A further study of these reports and 
of the broad question of the Federal dis- 
trict courts was undertaken by Joseph C. 
Hutcheson Jr., United States district 
judge, of Houston, Tex., for the purpose 
chiefly of determining the extent to which 
the congestion exists in the Federal 
courts and the methods which might be 
| adopted for their relief. Judge Hutche- 
son has submitted a preliminary report, 
and a further report from him is antici- 
pated shortly. 

These preliminary studies led the Com- 
mission to the conclusion that it must 
undertake a far more comprehensive re- 
view of the whole subject of the organiza- 
tion, jurisdiction and procedure of the 
United States courts, and that such an 
inquiry could best be carried on through 
the law schools of the country. The 
| framing of the program for that work 
and the organization of the work itself 
have been undertaken for the Commis, 
| sion by a committee composed of Charles 
|E. Clark, dean of the law school of Yale 
University; Hon. Owen J. Roberts, of 
Philadelphia; Prof. E. M. Morgan, of the 
law school of Harvard University; Dr. 
O. K. MeMurray, dean of the law school 
\of the University of California, and Presi- 
dent Hutchins, of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. Hastings H. Hart, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, one of the most distin- 
guished figures in the field of penology, 
| has accepted the chairmanship of an ad- 
| Visory committee composed of leaders in 
| that field, to report to the Commission | 





facts and recommendations bearing upon | t 


| penal institutions, probation, and parole. 
| Mr. Goldthwaite H. Dorr, former assist- 
|ant United States attorney, member of 


| 


| the New York bar, assisted by Sidney 
| P. Simpson, of that city, has undertaken 
ja study of the cost of crime—both the 
| direct and the indirect cost. 
|. A study of abuses in law enforcement 
|is being made by Mr. Walter H. Pollak, | 
| of the New York bar, and Prof. Zecha- 
| riah Chafee, of the Harvard law school. 
| Miss Edith Abbott, dean of the graduate 
| School of social science administration of 
| the University of Chicago, is working 
on the subject of “Criminal Justice and | 
| the Foreign Born.” 


| Other Investigators 
| Assisting Commission 
| A number of other investigators, pro- 
| fessors, students and competent research 
|People are assisting the Commission, 
|Some of them being furnished by uni- 
versities with which they are connected, 
or by foundations, or other organizations, 
|im Many instances without expense to 
ithe Commission.. It is impracticable 
within the limits of my time this eve- 
|ning to go into more detail respecting 
| our work, but you will, I think, be in- 
| terested in what has been done respect- 
{ing prohibition. 
Naturally, the Commission has en- 
gaged in a study of the various factors 
|involved in the problem of the enforce- 
| ment of the Eighteenth Amendment. The 
principal officers of government engaged 
in the enforcement of this law have 
been interviewed by some or all of the 
Commissioners. Reports have been re- 
ceived from United States attorneys; in- 
terviews have been had with prohibition 
| administrators: volumes of correspond- | 
ence and much controversial literature 
|has been examined; the various statutes 
| enacted for the purpose of carrying out 
| the requirements of the Eighteenth 
| Amendment have been analyzed, and in- 
vestigations have been and now are be-| 
|ing carried on by our own staff. 
At an early date in its deliberations, 
|certain things appeared obvious to the 
Commission, which, in its opinion, might 
| without delay be recommended for the 
consideration of Congress as making for 
| improvement in the enforcement of the 
prohibition law. Accordingly, in the 
month of November, the Commission 
| sent to the President an interim or pre- 
‘liminary report, which, together with a 
| supplemental report, in the nature of a 
| brief, supporting and making more spe- 
cific the recommendations of the pre- 
|liminary report, was transmitted by the 
| President to Congress on Jan. 13, 1930, 
| together with recommendations by the 
| Attorney General and the Secretary of 
| the Treasury. 

This report, briefly, recommended: (1) 
The transfer to the Department of Jus- 
tice of the investigation and preparation 
|of cases involving violations of the law; 
(2) a codification into succinct and clear 
form of the many confused and conflict- 
ing statutes bearing upon the subjects 
affected by the Eighteenth Amendment; 
(3) an addition to the statute making 
more effective the so-called padlocking 
provisions of the law; and (4) a pro- 
vision for relieving the congestion in the 
Federal ‘courts, by enabling petty cases! 
of casual or slight violations of the law 
to be disposéd of through United States 
Commissioners. 


Answers Objections 


To Summary Trials 

All of these, we believe, would tend 
to make more effective the administra- 
tion of the law. Objections have been 
raised in some quarters to the effect 
that the provisions recommended for the 
prosecution of petty misdemeanors upon 
information instead of indictment, and, 
by trial by the court without a jury, 
after hearing before a United States 
Commissioner, rob the citizens of the 
right of trial by jury. 

The claim is without substance. The 
right of trial by jury, secured by the 
Constitution, never did extend to petty 
misdemeanors. But even in the case of 
such misdemeanors, the recommendation 
of the Commission would secure to a 
defendant charged with one of these 
petty offenses the right of trial by jury, 
should he demand it in season. The adop- 
tion of out recommendations, we believe, 
would very greatly relieve the congestion 
‘in prohibition cases in the Federal courts. 

The Eighteenth Amendment is a part 
of the Constitution, and it is the duty of 
Congress to enact adequate laws for the 
enforcement of iis provisions, 





Title 14—Coast Guard 
S. 2005. For the loan of a Coast Guard 


cutter to the City\of Oakland, Calif. Passed 
Senate Jan. 23. \ 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 

H. R. 6604. To amend the Federal resetve 
act to permit cancellation of stock held 
for insolvent member banks. Reported to 
House Jan. 23, 

H. R. 8877. to permit banks to withdraw 
from the Federal reserve system before the 
expiration of six months. Reported to 
House Jan. 23. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 8476. To authorize a survey of 
lands claimed by the Zuni Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico. Reported to House Jan. 23. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 


H. R. 8559. To authorize the incorporated 
town of Cordova, Alaska, to issue construc- 
tion bonds. Reported to House Jan. 23. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 
H. R. 8975. Mr. Sirovich, N. Y. To amend 
the civil service retirement laws; Civil 
Service. 


Title 7—Agriculture 


H. J. Res. 226. Mr. Douglas, Ariz. To 
amend the joint resolution entitled “Joint 
resolution to provide for eradication of 
pink bollworm and authorizing an appfo- 
priation therefor,” approved May 21, 1928; 
Agriculture. 

H, J. Res. 228. Mr. Steagall, Ala. For 
the relief of farmers and fruit growers in 
the flood stricken area of Alabama; Agri- 
culture. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship | 


H. R. 8964. Mr. Brand, Ga. For cancei- 
ling naturalization certificates if and when 
a naturalized citizen, within five years after 
the date of the certificate of citizenship, 
has been guilty of fraud, or by his acts, 
declarations, or conduct has ceased to be 
a man of good moral character; Immigra- 
ion, 

H. R. 8962. Mr. Brand, Ga. To require 
the recording of certain information as to 
immigrants arriving in the United States; 
Immigration. , 


Title 10O—Army 


H. R. 9048. Mr. Hawley, Oreg. To grant 
land in the Coos Head Military Reserva- 
_ to the State of Oregon; Military Af- 
airs. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 

H. R. 8966. Mr. Brand, Ga. To amend 
section 5209 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States; Banking and Currency. 

H. J. Res, 227. Mr. McFadden, Pa. To 
authorize the erection of a Federal reserve 
branch building in the City of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 9046. Mr. McFadden, Pa. To fix the 
liability of makers of. notes under the 
Federal reserve act; Banking and Currency. 


Title 23—-Highways 

H. J. Res. 225. Mr. Zihlman, Md. For 
the establishment of a commission for the 
construction of a Washington-Lincoln Mem- 
orial Gettysburg Boulevard connecting the 
present Lincoln Memorial, in the City of 
Washington, with the battle field of Gettys- 
burg, in the State of Pennsylvania; Rules. 

H. R. 8980. Mr. McReynolds, Tenn. To 
provide for the paving of the Government 
road known as the Crest Road from the 
Georgia State line to Shermans Reservation 
in Chattanooga, Tenn.; Military Affairs. 

S. 3258. Mr. Oddie. To amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented; Post 
Offices and Post Roads. ‘ 


Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 
H. R. 8961. Mr. Black, N. Y. To amend 
the prohibition law; Judiciary. 


Title 28— Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 

H. R. 8969. Mr. Sabath, Ill. To prevent 
double prosecution or of admission of evi- 
dence obtained by unreasonable search and 
seizure; Judiciary. 

H. R. 8965. Mr. Brand, Ga. To regulate 
the separation of juries in felony cases in 
the District of Columbia; District of Co- 
lumbia. 

H. R. 8963. Mr. Brand, Ga. Authorizing 
the President of the United States to ap- 
point a judge or judges to preside in the 
Supreme Court of the United States when 
any member thereof is disqualified; Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 8978. Mr. Simmons, Nebr. To en- 
large the jurisdiction of the municipal 
court of the District of “olumbia; Judiciary. 

H. R. 130. Mr. Black, N. Y. Requesting 
certdin information from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, regarding prohibition agents; 

H. J. Res. 224, Mr. Garber, Okla. Pro- 
posing an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution; Judiciary. 

S. 3248. Mr. Connally. To authorize fra- 
ternal and benevolént corporations hereto- 
fore created by special act of Congress to 
divide and separate the insurance activities 
from the fraternal activities by an act of its 
supreme legislative body, subject to the ap- 
proval of the superintendent of insurance 
,,,Taee 


erly organized and there should be tribu- 
nals properly constituted to deal 
promptly and efficiently with violations 
of the law. These would seem to be 
elementary principles not requiring ar- 
gument. 

To this end, the Commission has rec- 
ommended that the agencies for the 
detection and prosecution of violations 
of the prohibition laws be transferred 
from the Treasury to the Department of 
Justice. The Commission is of opinion 
that such a transfer would make for the 
better enforcement of the law. 

It would leave the regulation of the 
lawful manufacture of liquor and alco- 
hol in the Treasury Department, giving 
to the Department of Justice a check 
upon the granting and revocation of 
permits, which should contribute to the 
prevention of the unlawful diversion of 
alcohol or liquor for illicit purposes. 

These provisions, in our opinion, 
should be adopted, if there is a sincere 
desire to improve the methods of en- 
forcing the laws. They have met with 
opposition in some quarters. Probably 
no “change affecting so contentious a 
subject as. prohibition could be recom- 
mended without arousing opposition 
somewhere, But we believe there is a 

reat body of calm balanced sentiment 
in the country, which believes in obedi- 
ence to the law, which responds to an 
appeal to support the institutions of the 
country, and which will support conserv- 
tive measures for improving the ma- 
chinery of law enforcement. 

This, sentiment, however, inarticulate 
under ordinary conditions, at times ex- 
ercises a strong pressure upon political 
opinion, and when aroused is as resist- 
less as the flooding tides of the ocean. 
It is that body of public opinion to 
which we shall look for support of the 





ied ag im and prosecuting agen- 
cies of the Government should be prop- 
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recommendations we have made and 
those we shall make in the future, 
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Sugar Industry Aided by Study 
Of Chemistry of Carbohydrates 


New Products of Cane Developed and Production 
Methods Improved by Federal Research 


Topic 1—Industry: Chemicals and Allied Products 


In this series of articles presenting a topicgl survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


By H. S. Paine, 
Chemist in Charge, Carbohydrate Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 


Industry. 


TT field of carbohydrates embraces 
numerous sugars, starches, and 

vegetable gums. | Carbohydrates 
constitute about 85 per cent of the dry 
substance of plants, and their mone- 
tary value in the crops of the United 
States probably exceeds $7,000,000,000 
annually. In order to develop these 
valuable constituents of agricultural 
products Congress has empowered the 
Department of Agriculture to conduct 
investigations on carbohydrates from 
various points of view. 


’ The Department has played an im- 
portant part in the development of 
various carbohydrate industries. It 
played a leading part in establishing 
the beet sugar industry in this country, 
which was started about 1870. The 
record of development in the field of 
carbohydrates has been extensive and 
covers many features, 
> * o* 


During recent years considerable at- 
tention has been given by the carbo- 
hydrate division to investigation of 
methods of clarification of sugar plant 
juices, since this constitutes the funda- 
mental basis for production of sugar 
from sugar beets, sugar cane, and other 
saccharine materials. 


Although it is customary to speak of 
the “manufacture” of sugar, the op- 
eration of a sugar factory consists es- 
sentially in the separation of pre- 
existing sugar from plant jures (cane 
or beet) by the process of crystalliza- 
tion. In order to facilitate crystalliza- 
tion it is necessary that a considerable 
proportion of the nonsugar substances 
present in the juice be removed, since 
most of these nonsugars have a tend- 
ency to retard or prevent crystalliza- 


tion. 
PARTICULAR attention has been 
given to the elimination of non- 
sugar substances of a colloidal or 
gummy nature. The character of these 
substances has been studied and also 
the reactions to which they are sus- 
ceptible and possible means of elimina- 
tion. In’ this way the clarification of 
cane and beet juices, which is an in- 
dispensable preliminary step to sepa- 
ration of sugar by crystallization, is 
a placed upon a scientific and exact 
asis. 


It has been found that both the quan- 
tity and the character of these col- 
loidal nonsugar substances are greatly 
affected by cultural conditions such as 
rainfall or availability of irrigation 
water, temperature, character of the 
soil, nature of the fertilizer used, etc. 
It is highly necessary therefore that 
investigations of this character’ be con- 
ducted in close cooperation with inves- 
tigations concerning the growing of su- 
gar cane and sugar beets. Improved 
methods of, congrolling the liming and 


*> * @ 


In the twelfth article under the subtopic “Chemicals and Allied Products,” 
to be printed in the issue of Jan. 25, H. S. Paine, chemist in charge of the 
carbohydrate division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, will continue his dis- 


cussion of research on carbohydrates. 


of the District of Columbia; District of 
Columbia. 

S. 3229. Mr. Copeland. To provide for the 
appointment of an additional district judge 
for the Southern District of New York; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 9045. Mr. Dyer, Mo. 
pointment of two additional associate jus- 
tices to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Judiciary. 


Title 31—-Money and Finance 

H. R. 8974. Mr. Sirovich, N. Y. To pro- 
vide for discontinuance of use of poison in 
the denaturization .of alcohol; ays and 
Means. 

H. R. 8960. Mr. Shreve, Pa. The four- 
department appropriation bill, providing 
funds for maintenance of the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce and Labor, for 
the next fiscal year; Committee of the 
Whole. 

H. R. 8977, Mr. Simms, N. Mex. To. au- 
thorize $400,000 for emergency relief of 
flood sufferers in the Rio Grande Valley, 
New Mexico; Agriculture. 

H. Res. 131. Mr. Steagall, Ala. To au- 
thorize $6,000,000 for relief of farmers and 
fruit growers in the storm and flood 
stricken areas of Alabama, ‘Florida, Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia; Appropriations. ; 

H. Mrs. Pratt, N. Y. To provide 
books for the adult blind by appropriating 
$75,000 annually; Library. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 
H, R. 9040. Mr. Houston, Hawaii. To 
authorize the appointment of court re- 
porters in the Territory of Hawaii; Ju- 
diciary. 


Envoys to Five Countries 
Are Confirmed by Senate 


The Senate Jan. 22 confirmed the fol- 
lowing nominations: 


Franklin Mott Gunther, to be envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Ecuador. ’ / 

Ralph H. Booth, of Michigan, to be 
envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to Denmark. 

Edward Page Jr., to be secretary in 
the diplomatic service. 

Henry Wharton Shoemaker, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Bulgaria. 

John Motley. Morehead, of New York, 
to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Sweden. 

Charles R. Cameron, of New York, to 
be a consul general. 

Gilchrist Baker Stockton, of Florida, 
to be envoy extraordinary ahd minister 
plenipotentiary to Austria. 

To be consuls: Edward P. Lawton Jr., 
of Georgia; William Clarke Vyse, of the 
District of Columbia, and Julian F. Har- 
rington, of Massachusetts. 

The following judiciary nominations 
were confirmed: 

Mary O’Toole, to be judge, municipal 
court, District of Columbia, 


For the ap- | 





clarification of cane juice in the pro- 
duction.of raw sugar have been devel- 
oped. The reaction of the juice is re- 
corded upon a chart and the addition 
of lime is automatically regulated. 

on a * 


In order to utilize the natural plant 
resources of the country to the great- 
est advantage, a systematic investiga- 
tion is being made of the principal 
carbohydrate constituents of various 
plants. 7 


Many of our native plants have not 
heretofore been investigated thor- 
oughly from a chemical standpoint, and 
little information is available regard- 
ing the nature and proportions of their 
principal constituents. Many of these 

lants were formerly utilized by the 
ndians for various purposes. The: va- 
rious carbohydrate constituents to be 
investigated include starches, sugars, 
glucosides, and gums. Already impor- 
tant results have been obtained which 
intticate possible uses for some of our 
indigenous plants. 

= * * 


ROBABLY th: most widely distrib- 
uted of all carbohydrates in nature 
is starch. Studies are being made of 
methods of recovery and purification of 
starches from various plant sources. A 
small-scale starch plant has_ been 
erected for this purpose at Arlington 
Farm. There is included in this work 
the investigation of production of mod- 
ified starches, dextrins, etc. from 
star¢hes of various kinds. 


In the grading and marketing of 
sweet potatoes, which is the second 
larzest vegetable crop in the United 
States, a considerable proportion of 
oversize and eiddestoe potatoes ‘is re- 
jected as culls. The average propor- 
tion of culls has been estimated at as 
high as 15 per cent of the total crop. 
Cull sweet potatoes are usually either 
fed to hogs or wasted. Congress re- 
cently appropriated a sum of money 
for investigation of means of more 
profitably utilizing these cull sweet po- 


tatoes. 


* * *& 


Since starch is the principal constitu- 
ent, a quantity of sweet potato starch 
has been prepared and its physical and 
chemical properties are being studied 
in order to ascertain its suitability for 
various commercial usés. In addition 
various derived products, such as modi- 
fied starch and dextrins, have been 
prepared-fr-m sweet potato starch and 
their use for various purposes, such 
as adhesives, sizing, etc. is being 
stud‘ed. 


Investigations are also being made of 
the possibility of profitably producing 
rice starch and rice flour from broken 
rice, which is a by-product of ' the do- 
mestic rice industry. 


& 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents destribed under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Two New Species of Trematode Worms of 
the Genus Eucotyle from North American 
Birds—No. 2824, from the proceedings of 
the United States National Museum, Vol. 
77, Article 1. Free at Museum. 

The Bryozoan Fauna of the Galapagos Is- 
lands—No. 2810, from the proceedings of 

«the United States National Museum, Vol. 
76, Article 14, Free at Museum, 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States, Part II, November, 
1929. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce, Subscription price, $1.25 per 
year. 


State Books and 
Publications 





Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 

Oregon—Blue Book and Official Directory, 
Compiled by Hal E, Hoss, Secretary of 
State, State Printing Department, Salem, 
1929. 

Kentucky—Biennial Report of Kentucky De- 
partment of Agriculture, Labor and Sta- 
tistics, 28th Biennial Report of the Ken- 
tucky State Department of Agriculture, 
Labor and Statistics; 14th Biennial Re- 
port of the Labor Department; 7th Bien- 

-nial Report of the State Live Stock San- 
itary Board; 3rd Biennial Report of the 
Forest Service, Issued by Newton Bright, 
Commissioner, Copies Upon Application, 
Address State Capitol, Frankfort, 1929. 

Maryland—Ninth Annual Report of the 
State Employment Commissioner of Mary- 
land, Department of State Employment 
and Registration, Baltimore, 1929, 

Virginia—Annual Report of the Director of 
the Division of Motor Vehicles to the 
Governor, » Division .of Purchase and 
Printing, Richmond, 1929. 

Georgia—Journal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the Regular Session of the 
General Assembly, Atlanta, 1929. 

Georgia—Journa] of the Senate at the Reg- | 
ular Session of the General Assembly, 
Atlanta, 1929, 

Le 
Albert D. Walton, te be United States | 

attorney, district of Wyoming. 
Frank Breshears, to be United 

States marshal, district of Idaho. 

John L. Day, to be United States mar- 
shal, distrig, of Oregon, to succeed | 

Clarence R. Blotchkiss, 
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New Books Received: 
: — Dee 
Library of Congress® 


List supplied daily by the Li 
of Gounrens. Fiction, books in f ms 
eign languages, official’ documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library .of Congress card number’ | 
is at end of last line. 


Roebling, firm, wire manufacturers, Trenton. 
(1929. John A, Roebling’s sons co.). Bare 
copper wire and strand and bronze wire. 
95 p., illus, Trenton, N..J., Jolin A. Roeb- 
ling’s sons co., 1929. 29-30530 


Rostovtsev, Mikhail Ivanovich. ... The ani-. 
mal style in South Russia ‘and China; be- 
ing the material of a coursé of lectures 
delivered in August, 1925, at Princeton 
university under the auspices of the Har- 
vard-Princeton fine arts club, by: M. Ros- 
tovtzeff. (Princeton monographs in art 
and archaeology. xiv.) 112 p. Princeton, 
Princeton university press, 1929. 29-30549 

Smith, Charles William, Old Virginia in 
block prints, by ... with an introduction 
by John W. Rixey Smith. 16 p., 19 pl 8, 
Richmond, The Dale press, 1929. 29- 6 

Squires, William Henry Tappey. Through 
centuries three; a short history of the 

eople of Virginia. 605 p. Portsmouth, 
a., Pointcraft press, 1929. 29-30537 

Stevenson, Kenyon. A history of the Wil- 
liam Carroll family of Allegany County, 
N. Y. 95 p.,, illus. . York, Penna,, The 
York printing co., 1929, 29-30539 

Swaffer, Hannen. Hannen Swaffer’s who’s 
who, with a frontispiece, and a foreword 
by Edgar Wallace. 255 p. London, Hutch- 
inson & co., Itd., 1929. 29-80570 

Uehling, Edward A, Heat loss analysis, the 
key to economic boiler operation, 241 p, 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1929. 

; 29-3052 

Warren, Winslow. The Society of the Ci 
cinnati, a history of the General society 
of the Cincinnati, with the institution of 
the order. 28 p., illus. Boston?, Issued 
by the Massachusetts Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, 1929. 29-30540 

Washburn, Edwin Chapin. “The 17.” 290 p. 
Englewood, N. J., Washburn, 1929. 


> 


29-30525 


| Admire, Harry F. Progressive typewriting. 


Elementary section (fading front cover 
finger-path method. Graded speed, tests. 
Advanced section (facing back cover) .sec- 
retarial typewriting, by... Rev. ed. 192 
p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1929. 
29-4066 
Berry, Robert Lee. The soul-winner’s guidé, 
by ... 128:p. Anderson, Ind., The 
Warner press, 1929. . g 
Bjerre, Poul Carl. Death and renewal, by 
. . « translated from the Swedish by 
I. von Tell. 346 p.. London, Williams and 
Norgate, 1929, 29-30589 
Boyton, Neil. The blessed friend of youth, 
Blessed’ John Bosco, by ... with a fore- 
word by Hon. Alfred E. Smith. 218 p. 
N. Y., Maemillan, 1929. 29-30586 
Brown, Lela T., Osteopathy; opportunities 
for the blind in training and practice, by 
supervised by Robert B. Irwin... (50° 
p. (American foundation for the \blind. 
Vocational. research sezries—no.'2.) N. Y., 
American foundation..for the blind, ie 
ie 


1929. 29-2) 

Bucknell university, Lewisburg, Pa. Budck- 
nell verse for 1979, written by students 
of Bucknell university ... 39 p. Lewes 
isburg, Pa., Press of univ. print shop, 
1929. 29-22876 

Cook, Jesse Leander. International memo- 
script; or, Cook shorthand, by ... An 
approved light ..e system adaptable to 
any modern language; a practic: course 
for schools and colleges. 114 p., illus. 
Roanoke, Va., J. L. Cook & son,” *929. 

20-30668 

The psychology of the-pre-. 
school child, by ... and Margaret Drum- 
mond. (Home and school library.) 222 
p. London, Partridge, 1929. 29-30590 

Ferris, Helen Josephine. This happened to 
me; stories of real girls as told to... 
241 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1929. 29-30588 

Fiske, George Walter. . . The Christian 
family, by... (The Abingdon religious 
education monographs.) 138 p. Abing-- 
don press, 1929. 29-30587 

Hilbert, Guido Edward. ; ..A study of th 
germicidal activity of diaryl-sulfide ph 
nols, by ...and Treat B. Johnson. (Co 
structed from a dissertation presented in 
1928 to the faculty of the Graduate school 
of Yale univ.... for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. Reprint from the Journal 
of the American chemical society.) p. 
1526-1536. Faston, Pa., 1929, 

Horsley, John Shelton. Research and medi- 
cal progress, and other addresses, by ... 
208 p.,.illus. St. Louis, Mosby, 1929. 

29-30676 

House, Elwin Lincoln. God’s sun-lit' road 
to health, text by .... Scripture, selected 
prayers, affirmations by Edith W. Keller. 
106 p. South Bend, Ind., 1929. 29-30579 

Kenney, James Francis. The sources for 
the early history of Ireldnd; an introduc- 
tion and guide. (Records of civilization: 
sources and studies, ed. under the aus- 
pices of the Department of history, Co- 
lumbia university. Vol. 1 published also 
as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia university.) 
v. 1. N. Y¥., Columbia univ. press, 1%. 

29-30867 


or a virtue? By The essence 


29-50578 - 


Koch, Theodore Wesley. Reading: a i> 
ad 


poetry, .by Sir Rennell Rodd. 
of value in: fiction, by Franklyn Bliss 
Snyder. 119 p., plates. Dayton, O., Univ, 
of Dayton, 1929. 29-30671 
The lesson round table; a manual for the 
study of the International Sunday school 
lessons, improved uniform series, 1930, 
v. 1. Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury press, 
1929. 29-30583 
Moran, Walter Harrison. The influence of 
gelatin on the transference numbers of 
hydrocholoric [!] acid by the concentra- 
tion cell method... by... 81 p. (Thee 
sis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state university, 1923.) 

Columbus, O., H. L. Hedrick, 1929. 
29-30675 
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Insurance 


ire Insurance Raies 
Debated in Louisiana 


State Commission. Takes 

etition, Filed by Rating 

Bureau, Under Advise: 
ment After Hearing 


State of Louisiana: 
New Orleans, Jan. 23. 

Following a hearing on proposed in- 
creases in fire insurance rates in cer- 
tain classes held Jan. 16 by the Lou- 
isiana insurance commission, John D. 
Saint, chairman of the commission, an- 
nounced that after briefs have been sub- 
mitted and all available information re- 
viewed a fair decision will be rendered. 

The hearing was called to consider an 
application of the Louisiana rating and 
fire prevention bureau for an_ increase 
of ay r cent in rates on buildings and 
‘con for frame dwellings under fire 
protection, 3314 per cent on buildings 
protection, 33% per cent on buildings and 
contents for dwellings not under fire pro- 
tection, 33% per cent on buildings and 
contents for farm property, 3314 per cent 
on buildings and contents for all wood- 
working risks, and 334 per cent on lum- 
ber yards. 

In its brief the rating bureau pointed 
out that these classes have been un- 
profitable. The expense ratio of member 


companies of the National Board of Fire | 


Underwriters ‘on Louisiana business in 
i as reported to the insuranc: com- 

‘sion, was 45.94 per cent. 

Figures Given on Losses 

The actual amount paid out for losses 
and expenses exceeded premitms re- 
ceived in 1928 by $490,096.43 on frame 
protected dwellings, $251,595.59 on un- 
protected dwellings, $73,083.01:\on farm 
property, $210,739.06 on woodworkers, 
and $144,434.27 on lum’ -r, according to 
the bureau's figures. 

Protests against the proposed increases 
were registered by representatives of a 
number of cities and towns. Arguments 
in the main were based upon premiums 
if lasses during the five-year period 
19711928, inclusive. Communities which 
were not pared to submit data were 
given until Feb. 13 to file briefs. 

An exception to the application on the 
ees that it was vague was overruled. 
. a also or ‘to consider 

proposal that an expert employed to 
check the figures submitted by the rollag 
bureau. Spokesmen for several lumber 
organizations also opposed the petition. 

Le 


Strike Supporters Outside 


Barred Area Not Pickets | 


;as to what distinguishes “casual” em- 


6 [Continued from Page 7.] 


business establishment at which a man| 


standing bearing a banner similar to 
those borne by the agents of the re- 
spondents in this action could on no 
theory be called “picket,” but would be 
simply a disseminator of information, 
rovided, or course, that his acts were 
imited, as were the acts complained of 
in this action, simply to the displaying 
of banners bearing the legends . above. 
described» 
An examination of the four cases above 
ed, relied upon by appellant, discloses 
t in each case a situation was pre- 
sented in which men were being main- 
tained directly in front of the entrance 
to the place of business which the de- 
fendant unions had declared to be “un- 
fair.” The men so maintained were in 
each case undoubtedly “pickets” within 
t npaning of that word as used in con- 
n&tidn with labor disputes. Such a situ- 
ation differs materially from that pre- 


sented by the record in the case now be-| 


fore us where the men of whose activi- 
ties appellant complains are, during a 
considerable portion of the time, actually 
out of sight of the entrance to the place 
of business operated by appellant. - 
Respondents rely primarily upon the 
case of Adams v. Local No. 400 of Cooks 
& H., W. & W., 124 Wash. 564, 215 Pac. 
19. In that case the plaintiffs, restaurant 
proprietors, sought to enjoin members of 


different local unions from picketing or! 


otherwise interfering with their business. 


Upon the trial of the action a decree was | 


entered enjoining and restraining the de- 
fendants within a radius of 100 feet 
from the front entrance of each place of 
business. conducted by the respective 
patie. 

“First. From _ picketing 
Places of business. 

“Second. From attempting to dissuade 
patrons of the plaintiffs from patroniz- 
Ing them. 

“Third. From selling or distributing 
copies of the Labor World containing the 
articles specifically mentioned in plain- 
tiffs’ complaint or articles of similar 
character, and from otherwise interfering 
with the plaintiffs in the lawful conduct 
of ‘their business, within said limits.” 

Plaintiffs, the restaurant owners, ap- 
pealed, contending that the ‘decree en- 
tered was erroneous in that it only re- 
strained the defendants from carrying on 
the activities above referred to “within 
a radius of 100 feet from the front en- 
trance of each” of the establishments 
operated by plaintiffs. This court con- 
cluded that upon the record it appeared 
that the decree appealed from was cor- 
rect and the same was affirmed. 

In the case of Danz v. American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, supra, the superior 
court in the decree appealed from en- 
joined the defendants “from” carrying 
or wearing upon their persons or other- 
wise displaying in front of said theatres 
or any of them, or within 100 feet thereof, 
any scarf, badge or other insignia bear- 
ingyey inscription that said theatre or 
owner thereof or any of the employes 
therein are unfair.” This court referred, 
in its opinion, above cited, to that por- 
tion of the decree of the trial court then 
before it for review but did not direct 
that such portion of the decree be 
erage therefrom or in anywise modi- 


plaintiffs’ 


It is contended here, as it was con- 
tended by the oppeltons in the case of 
Adams v. Local No,. 400, supra, that the 
fixing of a limited area is arbitrary and 
unreasonable, Appellant urges that: it 
is not logical to hold that an act com- 
mitted 99 feet from the entrance to a 
theatre is unlawful while same act com- 
mitted 100 feet therefrom is lawful, ood 
that consequently the portion of the de- 
cree appealed from is erroneous. and 
should be stricken therefrom, 

It is, of course, true that the fixing 
of any exact distance for the operation 
of any general state of facts is often 

rbitrary. It is not easy to find a logi- 

1 reason for saying that land 121 feet 

f. a newly paved street is not specially 
she efited by the paving and need not pay 
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Defined by North Carolina Commission|. Jy Sale of New Life 


Provisions of Law Relating to ‘Casual’ and ‘Regular’ Em- 
ployment and Employer’s. Liability Construed 


State of North Carolina: Raleigh, Jan. 23. 


Although a workman’s- employment 
may be casual, he is deemed *o be regu- 
lariy in ‘the service.of his employer under 
section 14(b) of the North Carolina work- 
men’s compensation act unless the em- 
ployment is not in the course of the em- 
ployer’s business, according to an opinion 
of Chairman Matt H. Allen, of the State 
industrial commission, in the claim of 
Wade Almond v. D. J. Hatley and Mary- 
land Casualty Co., filed Jan. 18. 

The question arose as to whether Mr. 
Almond was excluded from the act by 
virtue of section 14(b), which excludes" 
employes of employers who have regu- 
larly in service less than five employes. 
There was evidence that there were tive | 
employes at work when the accident oc- 
curred, but it was contended by the de- 
fendants that there was not this number 
regularly in) service. Although this de- 
fense was not sustained, compensation 
was denied on the ground that the work 
was farm labor and was, therefore, ex- 
oa under another provision of the 
act. 

In holding that a casual employe may | 
be in regular service if he is employed 
in the course of the employer’s business, 


| Chairman Allen said: 


Upon the second defense, namely, that 
the employer had less than five persons | 
regularly employed on the particular) 
job, there was evidence tending to show 
that Staton started the work with four 
men, and employed additional labor from 
time to time until he had six men em- 
ployed, and that since the accident he 
had only three men in his employ. 


Statutes Are Separated 
Into Two Main Groups 


From a review of the workmen’s com- 
pensation acts of the several States it 
seems that with respect to exclusion 
clauses these acts may be separated into 
two main groups, (a) those which ex- 
clude employments which are merely 
casual, and (b) those which do pot ex- 
clude mere casual employes, but which 
require that the employment be both 
casual and not in the usual course of 
the employer’s business. 

There is, however, a smaller group, 
of which the Virginia act is typical, | 
which excludes for neither of ‘the two 
reasons implied above, but excludes only 
those ‘whose employment is not in the 


; course of the employer’s business, 


In those States whose acts are within} 
the first group much contention has 
arisen because of varying construction 


ployment from “regular” employment. 
Under the second type of act (the North 
Carolina act belongs to this group) the 
important question is to first determine | 
whether the particular employment is in 
the course of the employer’s business. 
If it is, At is covered by the act, and 
whether or not the employment is casual 
is immaterial. Schneider, perhaps the 
leading authority on workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, says that these various con- 
structions wili be of some value in that 
the word “casual” is in a sense the 
antonym of the _phrase “regularly em- 
ployed,” as used in many workmen’s 
compensation acts. 

Section 2(b) of the North Carolina act, 
with respect to private employment, de- 
fines the word “employe” to mean every 
person engaged-in an employment, but 
excluding persons whose employment “is 
both casualand not in the course of the 
trade, business, profession or occupation 
of his employer.” 

Section 14(b) of our act excludes, | 
among others, casual employes and the 
employes of any person, firm or private | 
corporation that has regularly in service | 
less than five employes in the same busi- | 
ness within this State, unless such em- 
ployes and their employers voluntarily 
————————— IE 





Decline Continuing 
In Rate of Mortality 


Drop of Five Per Cent Shown| 
Compared With Last Year 


The mortality rate for 63 cities with-a| 
total population of 29,000,000 continues | 
to decline, according to telegraphic fig- 
ures just made public by the Bureau| 
of Census, Department of Commerce. | 
The tate for the week ended Jan. 18, 
1930, was 13.2 and for the same wee 
in 1929, it was 18.8. The rate for the 
first three weeks of this year was 13.4 
end for the corresponding period of | 
1929, the rate was 19.5, it was stated. 

The highest rate, 22.2, appears for 
San Antonio, Tex., and the lowest, 7.8, 
was for Schenectady, N. Y. The highest 
infant mortality rate, 16.3, was for 
Somerville, Mass., while Spokane, Wash., | 
and Schenectady, N. Y., both reported) 
no infant mortality. 

The number of industrial insurance 
Policies in force at the week ended Jan. 
18, 1930, was 75,374,773 and for the cor-| 
responding week in 1929, the number 
was 72,868,895, it was shown, The num- 
ber of death claims for the week of this 
year was 15,936 compared to 22,838 for 
the same week in 1928, it was pointed 
out, while the number of death claims} 
per 1,000 policies in force for the week | 
ended Jan. 18, 1930, was 11.0 and for| 
the same period in 1929, it was 16.3, i 
,,,, ————————————————— 


its proportion of the cost thereof, while 
nl’ 120 feet distant therefrom is bene- 
fited and must pay its share. In such 
matters an arbitrary point must be fixed 
and in fixing such point an executive 
officer or board, or a court, can only 
make such order as seems, in view of ail 
of the ‘Surrounding circumstances, proper 
and reasonable, the standard set up being 
always, as was said in the Adams case, 





subject to the flexible remedial power 
of a court of equity. 

While we are in entire accord with the 
statement of the writer of the opinion in 
the case of Adams v. Local No, 400, 
supra, to the effect that the limit fixed in 
any particular case shall not of itself be 
a standard in any subsequent case and 
that, as stated by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Ameri- 
con Steel Foundries vy. Tri-City Central 
Trades Council, 257 U. S, 184, “each 
case must turn on its own circumstances,” 
we are of the opinion that the limitations 
placed by the trial court upon the activi- 
ties of the respondents and their agents 
are, under all the circumstances of this 
case and for whatever reason adopt 


| such service to the regular business of; 


{does not define the term 
| ploye” with respect to private employ- 
| ment, expressly includes all persons un- 


| except those whose employment is both 


| with the casualness of his employment 


| scope of the employer’s regular business. 
| Act Defines Meaning 
| Of Term ‘Employe’ 


| holds’ that in line with the general pur- 


|ploye, and we therefore interpret the 


| ployers unless their employment is both 


| ployer’s business and therefore subject 


| 20, Governor William T. Gardiner dis- 


jthat any taxpayer would have. 





by the trial court, reasonable, 
Judgment affirmed. 


Growth in Business During 
Year Revealed in Statistics 
Furnished Census Bureau 
By 44 Companies 


elect, in the manner specified in the act, 
to waive their exemption, 

, The. exclusion clause in section 2 (b) 
which excludes only employes whose em- 
ployment is both “casual” and “not in 
the course of the employer’s business,” ao 
andthe exclusion clause in section 14|, All records for the sale of new life in- 
(b) just referred to appear upon first| Surance were broken in 1929, according 
consideration to conflict in that by the|to statistics furnished the Bureau of 
former the casual nature of the employ-| Census, Department of Commerce, by the 
ment, unless’ such employment is at the| Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
same time foreign to the usual business| dents and made public Jan. 23. 

of the employer, cannot affect the right} The new paid-for business of 44 mem- 
of such employe to claim the benefits| ber companies of the association, exclu- 
provided tor. by the act, waereas the| sive of revivals, increabes and dividend 
latter expressly excludes “casual” em-| additions, as reported to the Bureau, 
ployes and also those employes not reg-| amounted to $12,885,000,000 for 1929, 
ularly in the service of the employer. . | which is an increase of 5.4 per cent over 

It becomes necessary, therefore, that| the 1928 volume. These companies rep- 
we attempt to reconcile these conflict-| resent about 74 per cent of the new busi- 
ing sections, if, in fact, they do conflict,| néss production. The report shows the 
or élse admit an ambiguity which would | following statistiés: 
destroy the force of both exclusion| he 1929 production was more than 
clauses and thereby bring all employes} double the $5,949,000,000 recorded in 
within the acs, irrespective of the char-|1921, eight years ago, and more than 
acter of their employment with respect | four times the $2,959,000,000 in 1916, 13 
to length of service or the relation of | years ago. 2 

_ Increase Is Sustained 

Beginning the year with an increase 
of 18.6 per éent in January, over the 
same month of 1928, new life insurance 
increased in every month of the year 
over the corresponding month of 1928, 
except in May, September and December. 

Ordinary business recorded an_ in- 
crease of 13.7 per cent in January, 1929, 
and also showed an increase for every 
month of the year except June, when 
there was a decrease of seven-tenths of 
1 per cent. September produced the 
highest increase in ordinary business of 
any month during the year—14 per cent. 
The increase in ordinary business for the 
year was 7.3 per cent. 

Industrial insurance made an increase 
in every month of the year except in 
April and December, and completed the 
year with the largest increase, 7.6 per 
cent, for any of the three classes. While 
group insurance shows a decrease of 
11.3 ge cent for the year, this is com- 
pared with the abnormal increase of 
62 per cent in 1928 over 1927. The 1929 
volume of group insurance, as compared 
with 1927, increased 43.8 per cent. 

Report for Three Years 

The new paid-for business, exclusive 
of revivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions, of the 44 companies for the last 
three years, follows: 

Ordinary insurance, 1927, $7,804,406,- 
000; 1928, $8,199,375,000; 1929, $8,801,- 
867,000. 

Industrial insurance, 1927, $2,667,333,- 
000; 1928, $2,692,522,000; 1929, $2,898,- 
158,000. 

Group insurance, 1927, $824,372,000; 
1928,  $1,336,328,000; 1929, $1,185,- 
365,000. 

Total insurance, 1927, $11,296,111,000; 
1928, $12,228,225,000; 1929, $12,8865,- 
390,000. 


Law on Auto Liability 
‘Proposed in Kentucky 


the employer. 

Section 2 of our act, as its first words 
indicate, is a table of definitions. This 
section defines the term “employe.” It 
“casual em- 
ploye.” It does not define the term 
“regularly.” As defined, the term “em- 


der any appointment or contract of hire, 


casual: and not in the course of the 
employer’s business. Inasmuch as_ the 
term “casual employe” is not defined 
in the act, the term, as it is used in sec- 
tion 14 (b) can only be understood to 
affect an employe when concurrently 
is outside the 


the employment itself 


As for the term “regularly in service” 
as used in section 14 (b), the Commission 


poses of the act this term is intended to 
relate to all employes except those ex- 
cluded by the definition of the term em- 


same to mean that all employes are 
“regularly in the service” of their em- 


casual and not in the course of the em- 
ployer’s business. 

The farm operations of the defendant, 
D. J. Hatley, were entirely distinct and | 
separate from his concrete business, and | 
the deceased and ys colaborers were en- 
gaged in labor in the course of the em- 


to the act as soon as the employer had 
engaged in service as many as five per- 


sons, unless they were excluded from the 
provisions of the act for another reason. 


Insurance System 
Studied in Maine 


Governor Seeks New Method Full P ayment of Damages by 
Of Insuring Public Property Driver Is Sought 





State of Maine: 
Augusta, Jan. 23. 
Addressing the Portland Club, Jan. 


State of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Jan. 23. 
Under the terms of a bill (H. B. 25) 


Legislature by Representative Thomas, an 
owner or operator of a motor vehicle 
against whom any judgment is secured 
for the negligent operation of an auto- 
mobile would be barred from driving 
or operating a motor vehicle on the pub- 
lic roads: of the State until the judg- 
ment is fully satisfied. The bill follows 
in full text: 

An act relating to the operation and 
driving of motor vehicles and the li- 
censing of drivers and operators thereof. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

That every driver of every motor vehi- 
cle, whether hired chauffeur, or owner, 
shall be subject to the payment of any 
damage caused by his negligent opera- 
tion of said automobile, when said damy 
age shall be proven against him, as evi- 
denced by judgment of a court, and sajd 


cussed the results of efforts during the | 
first year of his administration to sys- 
tematize the placing of fire insurance 
on State owned property, pointing out | 
that due to a recent survey made by an 
insurance man a substantial saving to | 
the State seems assured. He said the 
State has found that insurance men in 
Maine wish its insurance matters han- 
died in a businesslike way and have 
given their cooperation. The section of 
Governor Gardiner’s address relating to; 
the insurance survey follows in full text: 

Shortly after the legislature adjourned 
I had time to examine the manner in 
which the State handled its insurance 
matters. We buy about $7,000,000 worth | 
of fire Insurance and we own quite a} 
lot of property that is not insured. It 
has been the custom for the governor | 
and council to divide the insurance busi- | 
ness and place the policies with various | chauffeur or driver, or owner, shall be 
agents. Insurance on any one building | compelled to pay said damage to the in- 
is thus very much split up. As policies' jured party, for personal injuries or dam- 
expire they may be replaced with differ- | age to his automobile or property, and 
ent agents. Thus no insurance agent! from the said date of any such judgment 
has been in a position to render any/| until said judgment is satisfied, said 
service to the State such as we usually} chauffeur, owner or driver shall be. de- 
expect from agents—particularly serv-| prived and prevented from driving or 
ice in the matter of rates, operating any motor vehicle for himself 
or any other person or persons, on the 
roads or streets of the Commonwealth, 
until such judgment has been satisfied 
in full. 

Every person guilty of the violation of 
this act, on conviction shall be fined not 
less than $10 nor more than $100 and 
confined to the county jail for not less 
than 15 days nor more than 50 days or 
both in the discretion of the jury or 
court. 


Sites Are Considered 
For Federal Hospital 





The council appropriated a small sum 
ef money and we hired an insurance 
engineer—who was released for the pur- 
pose and without any further obligation 
on our part—from an insurance firm 
outside the State. He has submitted a 
report of 134 pages, supplemented by 
photographs of all the properties, ‘and 
has given definite recommendations as 
to improvements for our own protection, 
for the protection of lives of those in our 
institutions and much data bearing on 
our rates. 

There was some apprehension among 
insurance men that their business might 
be prejudiced, but I felt sure that the 
men in Maine in the insurance business 
had the same desire to see our insurance 
matters handled in. a businesslike way 
This 
belief was borne out recently when tie 
Maine Association of Insurance Agents 
offered their assistance. 


| 


The Federal Advisory Board appointed 
to select a site for the proposed veterans’ 
neuro-psychiatric hospital in Texas has 
just heard representatives of cities and 
townships in that State which are ask- 
ing consideration as sites. The board 
is headed by the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ . Bureau, Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, and is composed of six members 
besides the chairman. 

Members of Congress from Texas ad- 
dressed the board and stressed the cli- 
matic conditions and railroad facilities 
of the districts which they represented. 
The first speaker was Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Marlin, on behalf of the fol- 
lowing townships: Brownswood, Cleve- 
land, Del Rio, Marlin, Mineral Wells, 
Brownsville, Raymondville, San Angelo, 
San Marco,.and Kerrville. 

Representative Buchanan (Dem.), of 
Brenham, spoke for the City of ‘Austin, 
followed by Representative Briggs 
(Dem.),.0f Galveston, who presented the 
names of Palestine and Galveston for 
consideration, The former ambassador to 
Switzerland, Hampson Gary, also spoke 
for the town of Palestine. Other Mem- 
bers of the Fouse of Representatives 
who addresséd the board and the cities 
represented, were Representative Cross 
(Dem.), of Waco, who represented that 


mitted to the New England Insurance 
Exchange I received courteous and 
prompt action, They have completed 
their examination of the properties and 
I meet their representatives in conference 
this week. It seems assured that this 
survey will result in a substantial annual 
saving to the State. This seem& a simple 
matter and it is unfortunate it was 
neglected so long. To be sure, it takes 
time and trouble, but time is what a 
public official is supposed, to have and 
trouble is the spice of his daily fare, 


Bills Introduced 


Commonwealth of Virginia ‘ 


S. B. 62. Mr, Langhorne. To amend and 
reenact section 18 ef chapter 474 of the acts 
of 1926 entitled “An act to regulate the 
operation of vehicles oh public highways, to 
govern and protect pedestrians while using 
such highways, etc.” as amended by acts 
of 1928, page 1020; Roads and Internal 
Navigation, 


“ 





introduced in the house of the Kentucky | 


|of the incident light. 





Public Health 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


Is Advocated Through Use.of Goggles| Wj]] Inquire Into : 


Insurance for 1929 Large Degree of Protectidn Said to Be Given Against Flying 


Particles and Harmful Light Rays 
By Harold S. Norton 


Associate Safety Engineer, Bureau of Standards 


As long as our eyes function normally, 
we are apt to give them entirely too 
little care. When vision seems to falter, 
er some accident happens to the eyes, 
then we come to a full realization of 
their value. - ; 

Conservatior of eyesight surely de- 
mands prominence among our safety 
investigations. Industries annually take 
the toll of a multitude of lives, limbs, 
and eyes, and we are told that among 
the number of permanent-disability in- 
juries occurring in industrial establish- 
ments, the number of eyes lost exceeds 
the combined losses of legs, arms, feet, 
and hands. A very large percentage 
of these losses is avoidable, and, in the 
case of eye accidents, can be eliminated 
by using proper eye protectors where 
the hazards exist. 

Goggles function to protect the eyes 
from mechanical injury, heat, glare, and 
harmful radiations. Perhaps the great- 
est number of eye accidents are caused 
by flying chips, spalls, dust, rivets, and 
corrosive liquids, such as acids. These 
hazards may be divided into smaller 
groups so that more specific protection 
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ball 0.0565 eunce (16 g.) in weight within 
2 per cent, approximately, 0.625 inch 
(1.59 em.) in diameter; shall be dropped 
10/times from a height of 21.2 inches 
(54 cm.) on the center of the horizontal 
outer surfaces of the lens when held in 
the. frame. bd 

The Jens shall be supported by the rim | 
of the container only on a rubber washer | 
0.25 inch (6.4 mm.) thick, secured to the 
top of a board or block of wood, It 1 
cut of 6 lenses is fractured in this 
test, 6 more lenses shall be tested, 
and if any one of these is fractured the | 
lot shall be rejected. 


Tests of Strength 
Of Lenses Are Made 


Another test increases the height to| 
be dropped to 39.37 inches (1 m.). If 
1 out of 6 lenses tested is fractured in| 
such a way a fragment of glass -weigh- 
ing more than 0.39 grain 25 m.) leaves | 
the bottom surface, 4 more lenses shall | 
be tested, and if one of these lenses) 
fractures in the above-described man- | 
ner, the lot shall be rejected. | 

There are some purchasers who re- 





Industrial Agency 
Actuarial Survey Is Planned 
To Determine if Changes 


-In Compensation Law Aré. 
Necessary 


State of Oregon: 

Salem, Jan. 23. 
An actuarial survey and financial in- 
vestigation of the Oregon industrial ac- 


cident commission will be conducted by- 


Emile Watson, consulting actuary, of Co- 


} 


ey 


i 


lumbus, Ohio, according to an announce- 4 


ment Jan. 18, 8 aale 
The survey and investigation were or- 
dered by the so-called interim committtee 


of 15 members created by the 1929 legis- 


lature. Henry L. Corbett, of Portland, 
is chairman of the committee. 


The purpose of the study is to deter- ° 
mine the reasonableness of workmen’s ‘: 


compensation rates and benefits, and to 


recommend any necessary amendments to” 


the existing law. 

Mr. Watson was in Portland recently 
to confer with members of the interim 
committee. He later visited Salem, 
where he held a conference with mem- 
bers of the State industrial accident com- 
mission. At the conclusion of this con- 


may be applied for each individual group. | quire every lens in the lot to be tested, | ference, Mr. Watson said that the affairs 
Although it is important to stress,protec- | while others take a specified number as'of the commission apparently were in 


tion against all forms of eye hazards, the 
occupations producing the most numer- 
ous casualties will be considered first. 


Many oj Hazards 
Are Not-Apparent 


Perhaps the reason for the great num- 
ber of eyes lost or injured as a result of 
mechanical cause is that the hazard is 
usually not apparent until the accident 
occurs. Even the foremen or others in 
charge may not realize hazards of this 
sort in,their shops and casualties persist 
as a by-product of industry. 

Occupations, suchas chipping, riveting, 
and calking involve a hazard where com- 
paratively large particles are thrown into 
the air Wi 
any part of the body may be injured or 
lacerated, the eye is the most delicate 
part and fhere is less chance of fully re- 
covering from an eye injury. It is true 
that a hot flying rivet might strike a 
man wearing goggles, and not only break 
the goggles but also put out his eye. 
However, it is also true in this case that 
goggles do not present an increased 
hazard. 

On the other hand, experience has 
shown that safety goggles have pre- 
vented innumerable eye casualties due 
to flying rivets. Many pairs of goggles 
have been destroyed, but the eyes have 
been saved. This also applies to chip- 
ping, calking, quarrying, and mining. 

The specifications for goggles must 
withstand severe mechanical tests. On 
the other hand, the constructional re- 
quirements should be such as to provide 
comfort along with ruggedness in order 
that the goggles will be fully acceptable 
to the workmen. They should be as light 
as practicable and still be strong enough 
to stand considerable abuse. 

The frames. may be made of a variety 
of materials, composition, fiber, or metal. 
Metal parts should be noncorrodible and 
tough enough to be reasonably bent 
without being broken. Other materials 
than metal should be fire resisting and 
tough enough to stand slight distortion 
without breaking. Where occupations 
require the worker to be near. intense 
heat or where hot objects are likely to 
come in contact with the- goggles it is 
recommended that metal frames be not 
used, as metal is a good conductor of 
heat and may cause discomfort to the 
wearer where it comes in contact with 
the skin. 

The lenses should be tough enough to 
withstand comparatively sharp blows and 
be transparent enough to transmit most 
The glass used in 
lenses of this kind can be heat treated 
so that it will be toughened. Another 
feature of lens construction is that of 
making. it optically correct. The sur- 
faces should be so ground that they will 
be parallel to each other. In this way 
the object will not be distorted by either 
prismatic or spherical effect. 

On the other hand, processes have been 
perfected by which the. lens can be 
ground to correct for optical defects so 


| that the temper of the glass is little af- 


fected. The strength of lenses can also 
be increased by making them in toric 
form with the convex surface on the out- 
side. This forms an arch effect and dis- 
tributes the shock over the entire lens. 
There are many occupations and opera- 
tions that involve the hazard of flying 
material coming from directions other 
than straight in front of the operator. 
In these cases side shields on the gog- 
gles are necessary, or eyecup goggles 
may be used to accomplish the same pur- 
pose. Objections have been advanced to 
using side shields because they lessen 
the angle of vision and may be a detri- 
ment to the user rather than a protec- 


of course these objections are often 


| justifiable, as the side view is essential 


when in the vicinity of power shovels, 
derricks, and eranes. However, side 
shields and eyecups are now constructed 
to allow a limited side view by means of 
a screen, or perforations at the side. 

The Bureau of Sfandards has published 
the “National Safety Code for the Pro- 
tection of the Heads and Eyes of Indus- 
trial Workers,” in which a drop test for 
strength is specified. A spherical steel 
ye 
(Dem.), of Canton, who spoke for Ter- 
rell; Representative Jones (Dem.), of 
Amarillo, presenting the bid of that city; 
Representative Garrett (Dem.), of Hous- 
ton, who pointed out the value of that 
city in regard to railroad connections; 
Representative Lee (Dem.), of Cisco, 
who spoke on behalf of west Texas, 
especially Cisco. Mineral Wells, and 
Brownwood; and Representativé Rayburn 
(Dem.), of Bonham, who represented 
Dallas and Rockwell. _ Besides 
members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, members of civic organ- 
izations from numerous districts placed 
the qualifications of their respective 
cities before the board. 

The members of the board who were 
present at the hearing were the chair- 
man, Gen, Hines; aj..Gen. M, W. 
Ireland, Surgeon General of the Army; 
Rear Admiral Charles E. Riggs, Surgeon 
General of the Navy; Dr. Hugh S, Cum- 
ming, Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service; Dr. W, A. White, super- 
intendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital; 
Gen. George H. Wood, president of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers; and Charles J, Rhoades, Com- 


city and Marlin; Representative Sanders: missioner of Indian Affairs, 


ith considerable force. Although | 


these | 


| being representative of the lot. 
| Such operations as grinding and scal- | 
ing require protective goggles, but) 
strength tests on the,lenses are unneces- | 
sary because they are not subjected to | 
severe blows as in the case of riveting, 
chipping, and calking. Thinner and un- | 
tempered lenses can, therefore, be used, | 
and it is more practicable to have them) 
ground so as to correct defects of vision. | 
There are some operations where the | 
entire face is subject to injury, and in! 
these cases face masks and helmets are} 
the most desirable. It is fortunate in| 
these cases that the operator can read- | 
ily appreciate the protection afforded. | 
Other cases of mechanical hazard where | 
goggles will afford protection, are| 
splashes of lime or mortar in the build; | 


chips of coal in the coal mines; flying | 
pieces of glass in electric lamp and| 
glassware manufacture; threshing, chop- | 
ping wood, and some other farm activ- | 
ities; grain milling operations, ceramic | 
manufacture; quarrying; road construc- | 
tion; woodworking; and wire manu- | 
facture. | 

To he continued -in the issue of 

Jan. 25. 


good condition and that the 
survey would not prove a difficult under- 
taking. 


roposed © 


The report of t*e survey, which will nd 


deal with all activities of the Commis- 
sion, will be filed with the interim com- 
mittee, which will then meét and ‘prepare 
its report to the legislature which con- 
venes early in 1931. 

The committee already has held .sev- 
eral meetings in Portland, but nothing 
of importance can be accomplished, it was 
pointed out, until the actuary has com- 
pleted his survey. Workmen have com- 
plained that their benefits were not ade- 
quate when the receipts of the industrial 
accident fund are taken into considera- 
tion, while employers, on the other hand, 


have alleged that rates for compensation - 
ing and allied trades; splinters and |\insurance are excessive. : , 
The State industrial commission has , 


said the actuary will be given every 
essistance in conducting the survey 

the records and hooks of the department 
will be available at all times. Financial 


reports of the department are now being |: 


brought down to date for the conveni- 
ence of Mr. Watson. ate 
that the survey will get under way within 


| the next two or three weeks. 
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Attractive isn’t she? And just 
as charming as sheis attractive. 
Yet you’d probably snub her 
after you met her. Everybody 
does. : She’s the loneliest girl in 
Milwaukee—and doesn’t know 
the reason for it and, sad to re« 
late, there are millions like @r. 


How about yourself? 


What makes you think that 
you haven’t got halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath), the social fault 
no one forgives? 

One person out of three has 
halitosis—and doesn’t know it. 
It never announces itself to the 
victim. It is prevalent because 
caused by com- ‘ 
mon daily con- 
ditions (many 
of germ origin), 
arising in the 
mouth. If you 
wish people to 





Halitosis’ sp 


Rich Women 


Rich women who know 
walue prefer LiISTERINE 
TooTH Paste at 25¢ to 
dentifrices costing more. 


like you, keep your breath be- 
yond suspicion by rinsing the 
mouth with full strength Lis- 
terine which ends halitosis. 

Kills germs — destroys odors 
Listerine, used full strength, isan 
effective germicide which kills 
even the stubborn Staphylococ- 
cus Aureus (pus) in 15 seconds, 

Therefore it combats odor- 

‘producing conditions in the 
mouth. Furthermore, being a 
powerful deodorant, it destroys 
the odors themselves. 

Keep it handy in home and 
office. Take it with you on your 
vacation. Our free book of Eti- 

. quette is yours 
for the asking. 

Address Dept. 


aves 


end it with 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


yee 


It was indicated .: 


Would you SNUB her? — | 


... you Would 
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’ Ashland and Milwaukee, Wis., v. 


* of lumber from Ashland, Wis., 


A case involving the period of limita- 
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States Supreme Court) 
, Hears Counsel in Case <i 


Valuations. 


ethods Used in Determining Value 
. Of Railroads Argued Before I. C. C. 


Cost of Reproduction New, Less.Depreciation, Said to Be 


| 


™~ 
Cost of reproduction new, less depre- 
ation, is “a fair measure of the value 
the physical elements” ~of railroad 


Fair Measure of Valuing Rail Properties 


‘local public utilities was not applicable 
'to railroads. The court declited to do 
‘either. This being so, it would appear to 


ies, while “original cost is no be the duty of the Commission to deter- 
| Seapare of prestnt value where there’ mine the value of the O'Fallon in accord- 
jhas been a substantial change in cgn-| ance with the rule as expressed and ap-| 
| struction costs since the date of cot’ plied by the decisions of the court. —s| 
‘ struction,” ‘Frederick H. Wood, coun “It does not follow from the foregoing 
for the St, Louis & O’Fallon Railway, that every railroad should be valued at 


Avrmonie Statements 0 
PustisHep WirHout Comm! 


ee 


NLY Ane 
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> Henetw, Berra 
sy THe. Unitep States. Day 


Communications 


House Given Names Executives of Three Radio Companies Validity of Statute & 
Favor Commission on Communications 


Of Concerns Said to 
Hold Railroad Stock 


Mr. Wyant Presents List of 
75 Organizations for Use 


In Proposed Investigation 
Of Ownership 


Seventy-five business concerns that he 
described as “holding, trading and invest- 


Conditions in Industry in Respect to Control of Equipment 


\/ 


Fxisting conditions in radio com- 
munication and how they affect the in- 
dependent -radio communications com- 
panies and manufacturers were related 


Explained to Senate Committee 


Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 

lumbia from the adverse decision. 
Declaring the Intercity’ one of the 

pioneer companies in radio communica- 


to the Senate Committee on Interstate | tion, Mr. Simon said it has been in-oper- 
Commerce, Jan. 23, by executives. of! ation since 1923. 

three companies, all of whom supported|  «]¢ jg managing to hold its own, but it 
the creation of a Federal commission on | pas not any money,” he declared, re- 
communications, to govern wireless Sj plying to the chairman of the Commit- 


tions provided under the Federal em- i 
ployers’ liability act was argued before told the Interstate Commerce Comm: 

the Supreme Court of the United States’ sion on Jan. 23, during oral arguments 
on Jan. 15. The case is docketed under | before the Commission as to methods to 


the title of Baltimore & Ohio South-|be employed in follewing out the man-. 


R. R. Co. v. Carroll, ete., No.' date of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the O’Fallon recapture case. 
The arguments invoke the excess In- 


western 


7. 

William A. Eggers, counsel for the Y 
carrier, stated that the ‘petitioner was come of the St. Louis & O’Fallon Rail- 
injured on Oct. 24. 1917, while assisting | way in Finance Docket No. 3908, and 
in the unloading of a car at Commiskey, ihe Manufacturers Railway in Finance 
Ind. For this injury he brought an! Docket No. 4026. 

~ action in the Indiana courts seeking dam-| The Supreme Court ruled last May 


ages for his injury under an Indiana ;hat in determining railroad values, the, 


statute. ‘Commission must give due weight to the 

After verdict for the petitioner in the | cost of reproduction new at current 
lower State court the cafe was appealed | prices for materials, supplies, labor, etc., 
to the Supreme Court of Indiana and | less depreciation. Heretofore the Com- 
while pending on the appeal the injured | mission had fixed the cost of reproduc- 
man died on Feb. 10, 1921, Mr. Eggers | tion new as of 1914 unit prices for ma- 


‘its full reproduction cost less deprecia- 
tion. As-stated by the court,, ‘no doubt 
there are some, perhaps many railroads, 
the ultimate value of which should be 
placed far below the sum necessary for 
reproduction’. There may be some 
whose present value does not exceed 
original cost. 

“If the value of the property is to) 
be fixed at less than its reproduction 
cost, it must therefore be because of 
the existence of some fact of record 
warranting such determination. There 
are no such facts of record in this case. 
It is respectfully submitted that one of 
the errors inherent in the previous re- 
port of the Commission was that it was 
its duty to lay down a formula for 
universal application to all railroads, | 
instead of to determine the value of| 


‘the organizations 


declared. The respondent was appointed | 
administratrix of his estate and in that | 
capacity was substituted for the decedent | 
in the Indiana Supreme Court which re- 
sulted in an affirmance of the lower 
court’s verdict. 


_ Appeal to Federal Court 

The case then came,\to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Mr. Eggers 
declared, where the decree of the Indiana 
court was reversed on the ground that 
the action should have been brought 
under the Federal emplo ers’ liability 
act. On Mar. 5, 1924, the respondent 
brought suit in the Indiana courts under 
the Federal employers’ liability act for 
the death of her husband. This was 
filed more than three years after the 
death of the injured man and more than 
six years after the accident occurred. 

It is the contention of the petitioners, 
Mr, Eggers argued, that a cause of 


action for death under the Federal em-| 


ployers’ liability act accrues at the date 
of death and an action must be brought 
within two years thereafter. The failure 
of an employe to sue within two years 
after injury bars recovery by the bene- 
ficiaries for death, Mr. Eggers added. 

If a suit brought by an employe. ter- 
minates in judgment for the carrier, Mr. 
Eggers asserted, suit by beneficiaries 
for death would be barred. No amend- 
ment may be made to a bill by adding 
a@ new cause of action if the new cause 
is barred by the limitation period, he 
said. 

Argument For Respondent 
Oscar H. Montgomery argued on be- 


terials, supplies, labor, ete. _ 
Mr. Wood based his conclusions as to 


this particular railroad on the facts 
the method of determining railroad 


under review. 


ment organizations” aré named in a list 
submitted in the House of Representa- 
tives by Representative Wyant (Rep.), of 
Greensburg, Pa., in connection with a bill 
(H. R- 114) which proposes to investigate 
ownership of railroads by holding com- 
panies or investment trusts. 

Mr. Wyant said he was advised that 
in his list “have in 


\their portfolios a considerable amount | 


of railroad securities; not only stock, but 
bonds.” 

“There also are other companies with 
large holdings of railroad securities, 
which. either consciously or  uncon- 
sciously, exercise a tremendous influence 
in the management of railroads. I favor 
the investigation of these also,” he said. 


List Placed in Record " 


The list as inserted in the record of 
the House follows in full: 


Alexander Hamilton Investment Cor- 


well as wires, as proposed in the Couzens 
; bill (S. 6). 
| The witnesses were Emil J. Simon, 
| pres'dent, Intercity Radiotelegraph Co.; 
|J. W. Swanson, vice president, Souther 
Radio Corp., a subsidiary of the Stand- 
jard Oil Co. of New Jersey, and Ralph 
M. Heintz of Heintz & Kaufman, Ltd., 
of San Francisco, radio manufacturers. 
Mr. Swanson, the first witness, ex- 
;Plained that the Standard Oil Co. had 
organized the Southern Radio Corp. for 
the express purpose of engaging in radio 
|communication with Bolivia, where it 
jhas extensive oil holdings. Unable to 
| purchase eqquipment for the service, 
jhe said, his company was forced to 
\“rent”? the necessary apparatus from the 
Radio Corporation of America, and also 
‘pay it a 7% 





per cent royalty on all | 


|tee, Senator Couzens, of Michigan. We 
have felt that extension of the business 
| 


enterprise,” : 
Business on the Great Lakes, he ex- 
plained, is seasonal, whereas the point- 
, to-point traffic is year around. 
| Intercity, said Mr. Simon, builds its 
own equipment, and since its creation, 
represents an outlay of $250,000, He 
declared the RCA has refused to sell him 
tubes for his apparatus because it is 
‘not made with RCA licenses, and that he 
has been forced to get them “third-hand,” 
since the sale is restricted. He expressed 
the opinion that the restrictions imiposed 
by RCA are in excess of their rights 
‘under their patent holdings. 


Mr. Simon endorsed the regulation of 


to other cities would make it a profitable ' 


communications rates by a Federal com- 
mission, 


traffic, based on regular cable rates from 
\the United States to. Bolivia. 


values for rate making and recapture 
purposes, fromy the Supreme Court's de- 
cision, which cited several prior decisions 
to the same end. 

“In the absence, of special and _ con- 
trolling circumstances,” said Mr. Wood, 
“dominant weight must be given to such 
cost of reproduction, to which there 
| should be added such allowances for in- 
| tangible value as the facts warrant.” 

° 
|Extracts Are Given 


Of Mr. Wood’s Argument 


| Extracts from Mr. Wood’s arguments 
follow: ; 

“Since the decision of the court in 
this case it may not be doubted that 
value is to be determined by the facts of 
each particular case. 

“The O’Fallon is an industrial rail- 
road. Its traffic consists chiefiy of -coal 


'from mines local to its line, together, 


with coal mined on a connecting line for 
which it affords the outlet to St. Louis. 

“The record discloses a steady move- 
ment of coal into St. Louis and for the 
connecting line, and the importance of 
this Jittle railroad as a coal-carrying 
road is evidenced’ by the fact that at 
times it has carried 20 per cent of all 
the coal moved into St. Louis. 

“This carrier, in other words, during 
the recapture periods, as well as for 10 
years prior thereto, earned ‘on its- traffic 
|by reason of the demand for tle coal 
|tributary to: its line and the consequent 


half of the respondent that the period! demand for its services, at the rate of 
of limitations under the act did not com-|10 per cent on its full cost of reproduc- 
mence to run until the case was remanded tion at a postwar level of prices, and 14 
to the trial court, sinee the action under | Per cent on such cost less depreciation, 
the act could not be filed until the liti-| While the railroads within the'same group 
gation in the supreme court under the | and in adjoining groups failed to earn 
Indiana statute had been completed. As |5% per cent on a valuation predicated 
an additional element of damage oc-| Upon the lower prewar level of prices. 
curred during the course of the litigation) On the facts disclosed two things are 
i€"Was proper for the court to allow an| S¢li-evident—first, that the decision of 


amended complaint to be filed, he de- the Commission will have no appreciable | 


clared. 


_In referring to the petitioner’s conten- 
tions that the injuries and death of the 
decedent presented separate causes of 
action, Mr. Montgomery argued that 
there was but one cause of action and 
that was the negligent act of the car- 
rier. 

Morison R. Waite, Harry R. McMullen 
and Cassius W. McMullen were on the 


briefs with Mr. Eggers. T. Harlan Mont-| 


gomery and William J. Hughes were oa 
the brief with Mr. Montgomery. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


_ The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 23030.—West Virginia Brick 
pany, Charleston, W. Va., v. Asheville South- 
ern Railway et al. 
ment of rates on brick and articles named 
in the uniform brick list from, Oak Hill, 
Ohio, which will not exceed the pr-sent 
rates from Charleston, W. Va. en ship- 
ments destined to Carolina tefritory and 
reparation. 


Com- | 


Ask for the establish- | 


effect on the rate structure, and, second, | 


|that the income of the carrier in each 
|of the recapture years will, in. substan- 
| tial amounts, exezed 6 per cent on any 
|value which the carrier may hope to 
sustain or which the Commission may 


be expected to adopt. 


Road Is Said to Fill 
Important Public Need 


“A third conclusion also follows, viz.: 
That the carrier is an industrial railroad 
fulfilling an important public need, ca- 
pable of efficient and economical opera- 
tion, so located that the demand for its 
use is such that at competitive rates, 
concededly no higher than necessary to 
support a national system of railroad 
transportation. and in competition with 
28 other carriers, it was able to earn 
during the recapture years and for a 
period of 10 years prior thereto approxi- 
mately 10 per cent ofi its full cost of 
reproduction at 1923 prices, and approxi- 
mately 14 per cent on such cost of repro- 
duction less depreciation. 

“On this state of facts, it is the posi- 
tion of the carrier that the decision of 
the court requires the Cor:mission to 
give dominant anc controlling weight to 
its cost of reprocuction, less deprecia- 
tion, at current price, however much 0 
little weight ma~ be given thereto in 
|some other case on some other state of 
facts. 
| “True, the court did not decide what 


“The Commission valued the O’Fallon 
in its previous report by adding to a 
basic valuation of $850,500 as of June 
30, 1913, subsequent additions and bet- 
terments. This included $100.500 for 
lands and working capital, and the value 
of the property, other than lands and 
,working capital, was declared by the 
Commission to have been $750,000. 
| “The physical units thus valued were 
|yalued upon the basis of their cost of 
| reproduction less depreciation at 1914 
| prices, plus the addition thereto of the 
amount by which the actual cost of the 
units added between June 30. 1914, and 
June 30, 1919 exceeded their 1914 repro- 
duction cost. The Commission thus 
valued the major portion of the #physical 
elements of the property ‘*s of each 
‘recapture year at ‘prewar prices. In so 
doing the court held that the Commis- 
sion erred. 


No Additions Made From 
June 30, 1919 to Dec. 31, 1920 


“Applying to the cost of reproduction 
less depreciation of these older units 
of the physical property of the carrier 
the Commission’s engineer’s index fac- 
tor of 174 results in a cost of repro- 
duction less depreciation of the same 
units at prices then current of_ $1,180,- 
601,. or $430,000 in excess of the value 
placed thereon by the Commission. | 

“If it be assumed that all other proc- 
esses employed by the Commission were 
correct, the value of the property for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1923, is therefore | 
$430,000 in excess of the value found, or} 
$1,408,246. This sum is within $3 of the | 
figure set forth in the report, in which | 
the Commission, for the purposes of com- | 
parison, states what the value of the 


| property would -have been if full weight “ 


had been given to reproduction cost in 
determining its value. 

“Substantially no additions and better- 
ments were made between June 30, 1919, | 
and Dee. 31, 1920, the addition made by 
the Commission on this account in the | 
valuations previously reported being but 
$6,065. All physical units added, there- 
fore, were added during the years 1921, 
|1922 and 1923 ‘st the prices current 
therein. ou 


- ' 
| 


Applying the principles outlined in his York, Ltd, 50 Broadway, New York, | 
said that the|N 


arguments, Mr. Wood 
minimum value which may fairly be| 
placed upon the carrier’s property dur- 
ing the recapture years is something less 
than $1.500.000 and the maximum value 
$1,900,000 for the year 1920, based upon | 
the higher level of prices current in that | 
ene year. - | 
| “The Commission may not immunize | 
jitself from judicial review, as suggested | 
by some, by declaring that it has given) 
consideration to all elements of value in- 
cluding cost of reproduction at current 
prices and then reporting a value which | 
fails to reflect such prices,” Mr. Wood 
emphasized. 
Practice of Using 

Original Cost Attacked 


| “The courts have uniformly gone be- | 
hind such declarations and considered the | 
|value found in light of the evidence and 
the proper application thereto of prin- 
|cinles kaid down by the court,” he said.!| 
“The Commission is not immune from} 
judicial review, and the value to be found 


| 


The Interstate Commerce Commission| weight should be given to this element|must be found in accordance with the| 


just made public complaints filed with it|of value, nor was it necessary so to do. |law of the land as expressed and applied| America, 

As authority for its decision, the court|jn.the decisions of the Supreme Court! ton, D. C. | 
Investment Trust Shares, Chicago, IIl.| 

————=X{[_—=——E————_=S=Ess— 


on rate cases 
follows: 

No. 23039.—John Schroeder Lumber Co., of 
\ Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railway et al. Ast 
for reparation on account of unjust, unrea- 
sonable and unlawful charges on shipments 
to peints in 


» which are summarized as 


Michigan and Ohio. 

No. 23040.—New Jersey Traffic Advisory 
Committee, of Jersey City, N. J., v. New 
York Central Railroad et al. Against al- 


« leged unreasonable and unjust rates for the 


» transportation 


A , of property between all 
Points in New Jersey on the one hand, and 
all points in New England States, afl points 


, on the Long Island Railroad, New York, New 


—— 


PPPS OS ECS eS SPE OR EED ET OD ERE TOD 


Haven & Hartford, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Rutland Railroad, Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany and the New York Central Railroad 
except points on the main line of the latter 
west of Utica, and unduly prejudicial to 
persons shipping from New Jersey and pref- 
erential of shippers to and from the cities 
of Baltimore, Philadelphia and(or) New 
New York, Also that the rates to or from 
New York City and to or from rail points 
in New Jersey via ocean routes, and rail 
and ocean routes, and rail-ocean-rail routes 
to, from and(or) through Galveston and 
Hpuston, Tex., New Orleans, La., and Savan- 


nah, Ga., are unduly preferential of shippers | 


and receivers of freight in New York City 
and unduly prejudicial to shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight at rail points in New Jer- 
sey when such traffic is transported to. from 
or via the port of New York. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
reasonable and just rates and charges. 

No. 23041.—Tulsa County Coal Company 


et al., of Tulsa, Okla., v. Atchison, Topeka | 


& Santa Fe Railway et al. Against rates 
of $2.85 per net ton on lump coal, $2.19 on 
slack, and $2.43 on nut coal from Tulsa, 
Broken Arrow and Collinsville, Okla., to 
Salina, Kans., as unjust, unreasonable, ex- 
cessive, wnduly prejudicial to complainants 
and preferential of competitors located in 
the Rich Hill and Pittsburg, Kans., groups. 
in the McAlester, Okla., Greenwood and 
Spadra, Ark., groups. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of reasonable, 
just, nonprejudicial and nondiscriminatory 
rates. 
No, 23042.—-William B. Wright and’ John 
E. Marble, as the Seventy One Ranch of 
th, Nev., v. Oregon Short Line Railroad 
ye al, Against a rate of $1.30 per 100 


| itself, however, cites six cases, in each of 
which the rule stated by the court as 
applicable to this case was both ex- 


pressed and applied. Clearly. the applica- | 


tion of the rule made by the court in 
these decisions is as much a part of the 
rule as the expression of the rule itself, 
and affords the only guide by which the 
Commission may proceed, if it is to com- 
ply with the mandate of the Supreme 
Court. 

Court Declined 


To'Modify Decision 


“The Commission’s previous report was 
a frank and courageous invitation to the 
Supreme Court either to modify its pre- 
vious decisions: or to hold that the rules 
applicable in determining the value ef 


pounds on carload shipments of second-hand 
sheet steel interlocking piling from Black 
Canyon; Idaho, to Natchez, Nev., as unjust 
‘and unreasonable. 
the basis of rates to be found reasonable 
by the Commission. 

No, 23043.—-Russell Fortune, Ine., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., et al, v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad et al Unreasonable and unjust 
rates on shipments of. logs, carloads, from 


New York, Brooklyn, Weehawken, St, George ' values in pursuance of the high court’s| is no concrete value which can be deter- | 


and “New pork harbor points and from 
Montreal, Canada, to Indianapolis, Ind. 
| Cease and desist order, the establishment 
and enforcement of reasonable and just rates 
for the transportation of legs ex-vessel from 
points in origin named and reparation. 

No. 28044. 
of Kingsport, Tenn,, v. Akron & Barberton 
Belt Railroad etal. Against rates on glass, 
rolled, plain arti wired, wire glass and pof- 
jished plate glass from Kingsport, Tenn., on 
classifieation basis and as to individual rates 
thereunder which are alleged to be relatively 
mueh higher than bases and individual rates 
maintained and applied by the defendants 
from competitive producing points in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, Missouri. 
Oklahoma and Indiana. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment and enforce- 
;ment as maxima in the future of rates from 
| Kingsport to the terrjtory involved, which 
| will be just and reasonable, 


. 


Ask for reparation to| 


| itself.” 


| 
Mr. Wood was followed on the stand| 
| by Leslie Craven, also of O’Fallon coun-| 
sel, who attacked the Commission’s prac- | 
tice of considering original cost in de-| 
{termining final values. He said \ that} 
|there was no just reason for using orig- 
inal cost in reaching such a determina- 
|tion, or in pulling down a railroad’s 
'value by fixing an average based on 
| original cost and of cost of reproduction 
|new at current prices. 

R. H. Kelly, another attorney repre- 
|senting the O'Fallon, declared that the 


Commiss’on should decide the O’Fallon | 


case on its own merits, a 
to fix a rule for determini 


d not attempt 
g final values. 


, 


Such a rule may apply in this case and out that in his opinion the Commission | 
in several other's, he said, but eventually cannot go any further in fixing values) 


poration, 89 State Street, Boston, Mass. | 


Allegheny Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
Alliance Investment Corporation, 213 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allied International Investing Corpo- 
vation, 5 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
American and General Securities Cor- 
poration, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
American Basic Business Corporation, 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
American British and Continental Cor- 


Corporation, 


aN. de 


American Gapital Corporation, 727 
West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

American European Securities Com- 
pany 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 

American Founders Corporation, 50 
Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 


American International Corporation, | 


120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

American Railway Trust Shares, 3 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

American and Scottish Investment 
Company, 112 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Trustee Shares Cor 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


9 


poration, 


Atlantic and Pacific International Cor- | 


poration, 68 William Street, New York, 
Atlantic Securities Corporation, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 

Bancamerica-Blair Corporation, 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Blue Ridge Corporation, 60 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

y, Ltd, 


10 
44 


Capital Administration Compan 
24 Broad Street, New York, N. Y 
Chesapeake Corporation, Baltimore, 


Colonial Investors Corporation, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Continental Shares, Inc., 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Diversified Trustee Shares, 165 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 
Domestic and Overseas Investing Com- 
pany, Ltd., 48 Wall Street, New York, 
Federated Capital Corporation, 63 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
Financial Investing Company of New 


Cuyahoga 


Founders General Corporation, 50 Pine 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

General American Investors Conipany, 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Goldman, Sachs Trading Corporation, 
30 Pine Street, New York, N.’ Y. 

Graymur Corporation, 52 Broadway. 
New York, N. Y. 

Guardian Investors Corporation, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Guardian Investment Trust, 
Mich. 

Guardian Rail Shares 
Trust, Hartford, Conn. 

Haygart Corporation, 25 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Incorporated Investors, 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Industrial Securities Corporation, Buhl 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

International Carriers, Ltd., 120 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

International Securities Corporation 
of America, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Interstate Equities Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 
Investment 


Investment 


60 State 


Corporation of North 
Woodward Building, Washing- 


weight will be given in respeet to its 
sont of reproduction, is no standard at 
all. 

“The economic value which now exists 
|is determined by the market price,” he 
| declared. In other words, the price one 
can secure for a piece of property is its 
economic value. 


| Legislation Advocated 


To Fix Valuations 

“Economic value will_ always result 
from and can never be the basis of 
rates,” said Mr. Richberg. He pointed 


Detroit, | 


Cone munication Established 
With Oil Fields in Bolivia 


| Reading from the contract entered into 
|with the RCA. for the installation of 
|the apparatus, he said it specified that 

it was to be used only in connection 

with service between the Southern Radio 
|Corp. stations at Linden, N. J., and 
| Yacuiba, Bolivia. d 

clared, is maintained as a public service 
joutlet, available to the general public, 
}and about one-half of its traffic is public 
| correspondence. 


| poration, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, The contract provided that his company 


\should pay a rental of $29,993.59 to the 
RCA, which, he declared, actually rep- 
resents the value of the equipment. In 
jaddition to the rental the contract speci- 
| fies that it pay a royalty of 7% per cent 
;on gross receipts of all traffic except 
|“service messages,” the percentage to be 
| based on current cable rates. 


Title to the equipment shall at all times 
\be vested in the RCA, the contract stated, 
{and upon termination of the agreement 

the equipment must be returned to the 
|RCA in good order. The RCA accepts no 
|liability for damages to users of the 
service, but does assume the obligation 


| 


patents growing out of the use of its 
;equipment. z Zz 

| Mr. Swanson explained that the com- 
;Munications system gvas found essential 
|with tHe development of the Bolivian 
| fields, and that the Bolivian government 
|has strongly supported it. The holdings, 
|he said are located in an extremely re- 
|mote area, and prior to the use of radio, 
|it was necessary to transmit by cable to 


‘and, on the last leg, by “mule back.” 

| The result was that sometimes two 
weeks elapsed before a message was de- 
livered. The circuit has been in opera- 
tion about six months. 

“The circuit has had the effect of 
building up the trade relations between 
the United States and Bolivia,” Mr. 
Swanson said, replying to William C. 
Green, counsel for the committee. 


‘Company Builds Equipment 
Refused RCA License 


| 
| 


Co. maintains a ship-to-shore radiotele- 
|graph service in the Great Lakes terri- 


in that area. He said its plans to ex- 
pand its radio service into a national 
network, competitive with the wire lines, 
was rejected by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, and that it has appealed to the 


a 


Investment Managers Company, 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Investors Equity Company, 
| Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Investors Trustee Foundation of U. 
S., Inc., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Lehman Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Massachusetts. Investors Trust, 75 
| Devonshire Street, Bostcn, Mass. 

Mayflower Associates, Inc. 7 West 
Tenth Street, Wilmington, Del. 

National Securities Investment Com- 
| pany, Chicago, Ill. 

New York Investors, Inc., 162 Remsen 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

North American Trust. Shares, 62 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. ° ' 

Pacific Investing Corporation, Roose- 
velt Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pennroad Corporation, Commercial 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prince & Whitely Trading Corporation, 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Provident Trustee Foundation, Inc., 67 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. | 

Prudential Investors Corperation, 120 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Railway and Utilities Investing Corpo- 
|ration (no address), 

Railroad Investment Shares, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Railroad Shares Corporation, 150 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. 
; Reliance Management Corporation, 5 
|Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
. Second Canadian General Investment 
Trust. Ltd., 347 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Canada. 

Second International Securities Carpo- 
ration, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 


| 
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a case will arise where it will not apply. for rate-making purposes until Con-|N. J. 


|Earnings Determined 
|By Present Rates 


‘Donald Richberg, arguing on behalf of 
| the National Conference on Valuation of 
|American Railroads, took exception to 
ito the methods to be pursued by 
{Commission in determining railroad 
\decision in the O’Fallon case, 

Mr. Richberg declared that Mr. Wood 
threw no light on the “special and con- 
ltrolling circumstances” noted by the 


| 


gress enacts additional legislation pro- 
| viding rules for such determination of 
jvalues. The Supreme Court, ,he said, 
| would then determine whether such rules 
would or would not result in confisca- 
tion. 


| In brief, Mr. Richberg’s primary con-| 


| cost or cost of reproduction new, There 
mined as representative of value for rate- 
making purposes, recapture, 
etc., he said. 

Mr. Richberg said that he believed that 


taxation, | 


Shenandoah Corporation, New York 


| Street, 


| D 


‘Sisto Financial Corporation, 68 Wall 
New York, N. Y. 
pee ‘ Corporation, 


Standard Investing Corporation, 
| Wall Street. New York, N. Y. 

| Sterling Securities Corporation, 1 Ex- 
|change Place, Jersey City. N. J 


/Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Tri-Conti 
|court when it said “that in the absence| some method could be determined upon | Street, Newpfork, a 


{dominant weight 
ou of reproduction, etc.” 


termine which road should receive con- 
sideration as to the cost of reproduction. 

A railroad’s prosperity is determined 
| by its earnings, and the earnings are de- 


Blue Ridge Glass Corporation, |of special and controlling cireumstances | by Congress, to be provided in appropri- 


|making purposes. But in such a method 


and moving factor, as is contended by 
counsel for the O’Fallon, he said, 
The arguments were adjourned until 


| Jan, 24, when Walter I. Fisher will pre- | 


i z ; Union American Investing Corporation, 
ust be given to such| ate legislation, to fix values for rate-|25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

{ ; | _United Founders Corperation,.1 Ex- 
Unless those special and controlling|the cost of reproduction of a garrier’s change Place, Jersey City, N. J 
circumstances are defined, questioned Mr. | properties would be but one of many fac- | q ‘ 
Richberg, how cen the Commission de-| tors to be considered, and not the sole| Company. Lid., 1 Exchange Place, Jersey 


| City, N. J. 


| Corporation, Newark, N., J. 


Richberg, and since rates fluctuate, as| mission. Mr. Fisher was formerly Sec- | Newark, N. J. 


do earnings, the determination of aj|retary of the Interior, during the ad- | 


| prosperous railroad as that to which due 


ministration of President Roosevelt. 


‘Broadway, New York, N, Y. 


The circuit, he de-| 


|to defend any suits for infringement of | 


|Buenos Aires, thence by a telegraph line | 


| “I think,” he declared, “that the com- 
| munications companies are handicapped 
|by there being’ no provision in the law 
'to compel interchange of traffic as be- 

tween wires and wireless.” He said that 
|if companies recognized each other’s 
facilities there would be a general sav- 
|ing to the public and more effective 
| service. 


i 


| Frank J. Hogan, was authorized by the 
| Committee, on Mr. Simon’s behalf, to 
submit for the record a statement cover- 
ing the litigation now pending before 


the court of appeals involving Intercity’s | 
appeal from the decision of the Radio | 


Commission. 


Company Independent 
Of RCA Patent Control 


| Mr. Heintz, in his testimony, favored 
competition between classes of com- 
| munications service, such as cables and 
radio, as a stimulus to business. He 
said that, consequently, he favored re- 
| tention in the existing radio law of sec- 
tion 17, which forbids the merging of 
wires and wireless, and enforces compe- 
tition between them. 

| His company, said the witness, has 
| ratus, and supplied the aviation radio 
equipment used by the Byrd and Wilkins 
Polar expeditions, by the airplane 


“Southern Cross,” and by other expedi- | 


tions. He declared that his company can 

operate .without the use of RCA patents, 
| just as the Federal Telegraph Co. claims 
| it can do. But, he added,- the RCA has 
| declined to give licenses to his company, 
| despite repeated requests. 


| patents, the.rights on which have ex- 
| pired, and “dressed them up. in new 
clothes,” in an effective way. Every 


John W. Guider, of the law firm of | 


pioneered in the building of radio appa- | 


Mr. Heintz declared his company has | 
| been taking advantage of basic radio! 


Requiring Whistling 
From Train Argued 


‘Railroad Contends Geoggia 

| ‘Blow Post’ Law Reduces 
Speed and Thus Imposes 
Illegal Burden 


The constitutionality of the Georgia 
law requiring trains to whistle when they 


,come to a signal post marking the ap- 
| proach of a grade crossing was argued 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Jan. 22, in the case of Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. et al. v. 
Morgan et al., No. 165. 

Fitzgerald Hall argued for the railroad 
|that the statute was unconstitutional as 
imposing an undue burden on interstate 
commerce. The appellees submitted their 
case on printed briefs, in which the posi- 
tion is taken that the effect of law 
on the speed of the train is not burden- 
some. 


Explains Speed Reduction 
Mr. Hall explained that the law re- 
| quired that a train, upon approaching a 
“blow-post” should “blow throvgh said 
whistle two long and two short blasts at 
intervals of five seconds between each 
blast.” The validity of thé statute arises 
out of a suit brought by the appellees 
for injuries received on a grade crossing 
in which it was alleged that the railroad 
failed to comply with the statute. 


Compliance with the statute requires 
that the tran be operated at a speed not 
in excess of 25 miles an hour, Mr. Hall 
argued, since if it were operating at a 
greater speed it would not have time to 
blow the required number of blasts at the 
designated intervals before it had 
reached the crossing. 


Speed Figures Questioned 
_ Mr. Hall asserted that this reduction 
in speed at all crossings outside of muni- 
| cipalities would have the effect of bur- 
dening interstate commerce and was 
therefore void. 


The appellees contend in their Brief 
that State laws may be enacted within 
; the police power which may only’ inci- 
dentally burden interstate commerce. Is- 
sue is taken’ with the contention of the 
appellants that the train could only travel 
at 25 miles an hour and still comply with 
the statute. The brief argues that a 
;40-mile speed may be maintained and 
that the schedule upon which the train 
in question operated demanded. only a 
35-mile speed. 

Brown & Spurlock, Frank Slemons and 
Walton Whitwell were on the briefs with 
Mr. Hall. J. B. Sizer and Joe Frassrand 
| Submitted briefs for the appellees, . 


Radio Privileges Granted 
To Buffalo Newspaper 


The Buffalo. Evening News was 
| granted authority, on Jan. 23, by the 
Federal Radio Commission, to erect a 
new broadcasting station in Buffalo, to 
| operate with full time and 1,000 watts 
| power on the 900-kilocycle ch&nnel. 

Award of the construction permit fol- 





day, he said, there, are patents which} lows refusal of the Court of Appeals gof 
; have expired, since patents run for 17|the District of Columbia to grant a stay 


tory, and also a point-to-point. service | 
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Washington, | 
‘Standard Collateral Shares Corpora- | 


|the contentions made by Mr, Wood as | tention was that property values are not | tion, 71 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
the | determinable by cost, whether original | 


Tri-Continental Allied Corporation, 54 
tal Corporation, 54 Wall 


United States and British Internetional 


United States and Foreign Securities 


| ‘ 8 United States and International Se- 
|termined by present rates, explained Mr.! sent arguments on behalf of the Com-/curities Corpofation, 786 Broad Street, 


United States Shares Corporation, 50 


| years, and within the next few years 
|} many more will have expired, some of 
| which he described as being of “inesti- 
| mable value.” 

| °“I would be glad to pay any amount 
| if licenses would be granted me by the 
| RCA,” said Mr. Heintz, “but I am un- 


Mr. Simon explained that the Intercity | willing to admit I need the transmitting | 


| patents of RCA.” 
The Committee recessed until Monday, 


/coast telephone interests will be heard. 


‘Four Labor Disputes 


| 


ed to Labor Department 


Four labor dispntes, one of them a new 


case involving 5,000 southern California | 


| fruit and vegetable workers, were ad- 
| justed during the week ended Jan. 18, 


|according to Hugh L. Kerwin, director | 


| of the Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
| ment of Labor. Ten new cases were re- 
| ported furing the week, at the end of 


|‘which there were 44 strikes and 16 ¢on- 


|troversies which had not reached the! 


| strike stage, awaiting settlement by the 
| Department. The new cases involve tex- 
| tile workers, building craftsmen, taxicab 
drivers, sheet metal workers, radio work- 
|men, hatters and fruit and vegetable 
pickers. 

Following is a list of the new cases, 
giving the name of the company or in- 
| dustry affected, the nature of the dispute, 
;the number and kind of craftsmen in- 
volved, the status of the case, its cause, 
and, if settled, the terms of adjustiuent: 

Winders and _ warpers, 
| Strike of 60 textile workers; pending; 
wage cuts. 


Weavers Quit Work 

Building Crafts, Dayton, Ohio.— 
| Threatened strike of an unreported num- 
ber of building craftsmen; ending; 
|cause not yet reported. 

McCullom and Post Company, Naza- 
|reth, Pa.—-Strike of 30 silk weavers; 
| pending; wages and working conditions. 
| Charlton Mill, Fall River, Mass.— 
| Strike of 100 weavers; pending; asked 
[to operate 8 looms instead of 6, 
Green and Yellow Taxicab Company, 


| 


| 


Jan. 27, when representatives of Pacific | 


Settled During Week 


Ten New Controversies Report- 


York, Pa. | 


|order seeking to prevent the Commis- 
| atom from making the assignment. The 
{motion for a stay was filed by the WMAK 
| Broadcasting System, Inc., of Buffalo, 
| which now operates Station WMAK on 
| one-half time on the _900-kilocycle chan- 
|nel. The license expires Jan. 31. 
Station WMAK has appealed m 
|the decision of the Commission grant- 
ing the Buffalo News application, which 
was based on contentions that a local 
broadcasting monopoly exists in Buffalo, 
of which WMAK is a-~-part. The deci- 
| Sion was rendered Dec. 20, but during 
| the pendency of court action the Com- 
mission could not grant the construction 
permit. 

Whether the, Commission will assign 
Station WMAK to another channel or re- 
voke its license has not been disclosed. 


|ers; pending; wages and working con- 
from $1.39%% per dozen to $1.10, 
Sys- 
che 
ola- 
tion of rules. 
Middle West Hat Company, Cleveland, 
Fruit and Vegetable Workers, South- 
tions now normal. 
dispute, the number and kind of crafts- 
—Strike of 15 shoe cutters; piece work 
Pa.—Strike of 35 building craftsmen; 
Controversy with 17 electricians; as 


| ditions. 
Wonder Heating and Ventilating 
Phileo Radio Corporation, Philadel- 
Ohio.—Lockout of 30 hatters; unclassi- 
ern California.—Threatened strike of 5,- 
Following is a list of the old cases ad- 
men involved, the cause of the dispute, 
prices cut; places filled by other work- 
nonunion labor employed; all returned 
| $1 per day increase; allowed 50 cents 





| Pittsburgh, Pa.—Walkout of 1,500 driv- 
Sunrise Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—-Strike of 30 knitters; eT cut 
tems, Chicago, Ill.—Strike of six 
metal workers; pending; alleged 
phia, Pa.—Strike of 26 radio .workmen; 
unclassified; wage cut for piece work, 
fied; violation of contract by employers. 
Old Cases Adjusted 
000 pickers; adjusted; asked wage in- 
crease; satisfactory agreement, condi- 
justed, giving the name of the company 
or industry affected, the nature of the 
and the terms of settlement: 
Curtis-Stephens-Embry, Reading, Pa. 
men, 
University Club Building, Philadelphia, 
to work without change. , 4 
Eoff Electric Company, Salem, Oreg.— 
| per day increase. 
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U (Bahamas) 


THE DE LUXE NEW COLONIAL HOTEL... Modern — fireproof 
throughout, overlooking the harbor and aworld famoustropical garden. 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL... Situated in a charming spot— 


Enjoy superb golf on a 


BAHAMAS HO 


New York Booking Office: 


67 Wall Street, N. Y. C. 


comfortable—delightfully homelike. 


seaside course — finest of 


bathing—fishing—sailing—excellent tennis—dancing 
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AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED ‘WITHOUT COMMENT 


Public 


New York Telephone : 
Company Required to 


justify Higher Rates 


‘Public Service Commission 
Exerts Authority to Full 


Extent Defined. in Ruling, 


' Of Federal Court 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 23. 


The New York Telephone. Co, -will be 
held strictly to the terms of the decision 
of the Federal Court for the Southern 


District of New York (IV U. S. Daily, | 


2398), which authorized an increase in 
rates.to permit a 7 per cent return.on a 
ae of $556,000,000, according to 


action taken Jan. 22 by the public service 
commission. 


Order of Commission 


The action, which was taken at an ex- 
ecutive session of the commission, was 
outlined in a. statement issued by the 
chairman, William A. Prendergast, to 
include: i 

1—An order directing the telephone 
company to file with the commission the 
schedule of rates it proposes to levy 
under the terms of the court decision. 

2.—An order directing the company 
ta’ furnish the commission a statement 
of revenues and expenses for 1929 for 
the State as a whole and for New York 
City. separately. 

3.—An order to furnish the rate base 
figures fixed by the Federal court, as 
well as reductions or additions made 
by the company officials in reaching the 
new rates. 

4,—-An. order to submit to the commis- 
sion a complete analysis and statement 
of estimates of revenues and expenses 
for 1930. for the State and for’ New 
York City separately, to give an idea of 
the net returns to the company under 
@he proposed new rates. 


Short Time for Answer 


All the information demanded by the 
commission must be furnished not later 
than Jan. 27, according to the order. 

“The Commission’s staff is now en- 
gaged in a study of the proposed rates, 
rentals and charges and their effect upon 
the revenues of the company,” said the 
statement issued by Chairman Prender- 
gast after the meeting. 

“If it develops that the company has 
not made proper calculations of the rate 
base, as the same was fixed by the Fed- 
eral court, or is to secure a net return in 
= of the amount prescribed by the 

ederal: court, the Commission will take 
action at once in directing new and dif- 
ferent rates.” , 

The Commission is powerless to modify 
the return allowed by the Federal court, 
said the statement, and all it can do is to 
hold the telephone company to strict a - 
countability under the terms of the deci- 
sion. 

No Schedule Filed 
The commission also made it known 
that the telephone company has publicly 
announced the proposed increased rates 
it purposes to put into effect, Feb. 1, 


* without filing any new schedule with the 


th. 


am 


commission. 

“There are now on file with the com- 
mission no legal rates of the New York 
Telephone Co.,” said the statement. 

Prior to its meeting, the commission 
received a formal complaint against the 

A epounced new rates from the Consum- 
ers’ League of New York City. 

A commission to inquire into “the 
proposed increase in rates and the rea- 
sons therefor” was proposed in a bill 
introduced by Assemblyman Louis A. 
Cuvillier. 


Child Labor Is Concern 
Of State, Says Governor 


State of Maryland: 
Annapolis, Jan. 23. 

Retrenchment instead of extension in 
Federal centralization in dealing with 
child laboér was advocated by Governor 
Albert C. Ritchie in an address on mi- 
gratory child labor. 

“The welfare of the child can be pro- 
nfoted better by State regulation than 
by national regulation,” Governor Ritchie 
said. “It is not my purpose to discuss 
he’ merits of the question, but rather 
to emphasize the point that my belief 
in State regulation does not imply the 
slightest opposition to all necessary 
regulatory provisions. The exact. con- 
trary is the case, for any one who thinks 
the State can regulate this subject bet- 
ter than the Nation ean—must, if he 
is sincere—be in favor of a thoroughly 
adequate’ system of State regulation. 

“Any industry which can survive only 
by theexploitation of children or by 
any practice short of complete regard 
for their welfare does not deserve to 
survive at all.” 


Increase ‘in French Duty 
On Automobiles Protested 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
apparently add to duties we now pay in 
varying amounts up to 92 per.cent on 
cars and trucks and more than that on 
parts. These new duties are prohibitive 
and are evidently proposed for the pur- 
pore of excluding foreign cars from 

rance, and especially American cars. 
y will result in the deliberate exclu- 
sion of the American automotive products 
of all kinds, including tires, bodies, elec- 
tric apparatus, lamps, and also raw ma- 
terials entering into the manufacture of 
cars and trucks. It is reported to us that 
similar prohibitive duties are proposed 
in Germany. We respectfully request 
that in the matter such remedial steps be 
taken as are available. We ask your aid 
to this end.” —_. : “4 
A’ proposal to limit *present import 
duties on automobiles and parts toa 
fixed maximum annual contingent for 
each country, with much higher duties 
to apply on importations above that 
contingent, has ben embodied in a bill 
approved by the German Federal Eco- 
nomic Council and the Reichsrat, or fed- 
eral council, according to a ¢able re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from the commercial attache at Berlin, 
H. L, Groves. The bill will probably. 
be presented to the Reichstag in the 
near future, it was, stated. 
The German government, the Com- 


erce Department stated, is reported |: 


to be still neutral on the subject, but 
t is stated that the bill will have the 
support of ‘several political parties in 
the Reichstag, 


¢? 


Are PresenTep HEREIN, BEING 
By THe Unitep States DaILy 


Utilities » 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 8 by Ber- 
| mard F. Weadock, chief counsel for 
|. power utilities, at the reopening of 
hearings before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 
publicity phases of public utility ac- 
tivities was begun in the issue of 
Jan. 16 and concluded in the issue 
of Jan. 23. Excerpts from tran- 
seript of Mr. Weadock’s testimony 
Jan. 9 relating to pamphlets dis- 
tributed in public schools, follow: 


Commissioner McCulloch: 
proceed, Mr. Weadock. 4 
Mr. Weadock: May it please the Com- 
mission, I think we had partially finished 
the State of Illinois. | 


I would like to call the Commission’s 
attention to the electricity pamphlet is- | 
sued by that State, which is in the record | 
as Exhibit 175 and 471, and show that | 
on its cover it is labelled “Issued by 
Illinois Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation,” states there is nothing in 
it upon Government or municipal owner- | 
ship. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I would like 
to ask, as we go along, if that is your 
estimate of those pamphlets. It is all 
right unless it is controverted. I sup- 
pose the chief counsel has looked at 
them, and there is no objection to that 
form. 


Mr. Healy: I have not wanted to inter- 
rupt Mr. Weadock’s statements wherein 
I disagree with him. As to these pam- 
| phlets, can say that my memory is that 
there is no direct mention of Govern- 
ment ownership or municipal operation. 

Commissioner McCulloch: The point I 
was making is not challenging Mr.| 
Weadock’s statement of fact, just the 
Kare statement that it contained noth- 
ing of that sort would not be proper 
if there was not a controversy about 
it, because the pamphlet would speak 
for itself, If there is no controversy 
about it, it would .shorten it a lot. If 
there is any controversy about it, that 
would not be the proper way to get it 
in, and I was wondering if you were 
following it closely enough to indicate a 
controversy as. to the effect of the pam- 
phiet. : 

Mr. Healy: As to the effect of it, my 
position is somewhat different. I say 
there is no direct mention of municipal 
or government ownership or operation in 
the pamphlet. I do not want to get into | 
any argument with Mr. Weadock at this 
time on this record, but I do maintain 
that there are docunients in this record 
as already made which tend to show that 
all the things said justify private owner- | 
ship praise it and praise State regylation, | 
and all that sort thing, were all directed 
to the end of sustaining private owner- 
ship and forestalling the efforts in favor 
of municipal ownership. With that expla- 
nation I would be glad to say there is no 
direct reference to government owner- 
ship: or. ‘municipal ownership or-opera- 
tion. As to the effect of the whole pam- 
phlet, I think that is too controversial a 
matter to go into at this time, and I pre- 
fer not to do it. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I under- 
stand Mr. Weadock to make the state- 
ment it contains no reference to Gov- 
ernment or municipal ownership.. I do 
not think that. is the way to properly 
estimate. the effort of that pamphlet} 
after what counsel for the Commission 
says about it, but wherever there is no 
disagreement as to the effect of the pam- 
phlet, it is the shortest and easiest way 
to let the statement go in in that way, 
but I do not like that if it is challenged, 
because you will expect in some way at 
some time to challenge it in some in- 
stances. We would not have a proper 
guide there if we simply had counsel 
make an assertion, and it was disputed 
on the other side, we would have to let 
| the pamphlet speak for itself. 

Mr. Healy: . I have tried to avoid com- 
menting and arguing exhibits as I offered 
them. I have offered them and pre- 
sented them to the Commission. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I think I 
|ean bear you out in that statement, as 
I remember now, that you have always, 
when you wanted anything to go into| 
the record; you read it. into the record | 
literally.- 

Mr. Healy: I have said nothing about 
the effect of it or the tendency. 

Commissioner McCulloch: ‘Mr. Wea- 
dock. is putting it in the record with 
a statement from his own conclusions, 
that it does not have any statement 
about certain things. I have forgotten 
his precise language. It is his own es-| 
timate of the effect of the pamphlet, and 
I do not think that is the proper way | 
to estimate it, by the opinion of counsel | 
one one side or the other, and I would | 
not think it would be proper for the} 
‘ehief counsel or Mr. Weadock to go into 
the record as to the estimate. 





You may} 


Reference to Government 
Ownership Lacking 


Mr. Weadock: I do not: think Your 
Honor grasps my statement. I am not 
giving my opinion as to whether or not | 
that is true. I say that the exhibit| 
itself has no direct reference to munici- | 
| pal or Government ownership, That be- 
comes important in this way, that the 
charge is made that we have invaded | 
the schools with the idea of selling prop- | 
aganda with regard to publi¢ and mu- 
nicipal ownership—that is the charge 
j that we are called upon to answer today, 
and in answering ‘we produce the 
pamphlet clearly labelled from the source 
in which it came, to show that there is 
no such statement in any of those 
pamphlets, with. exceptions, and it was 
my purpose to show that in the logical 
order of State by State. If under a 
narrow interpretation that a thing may 
remotely indirectly:relate to is a matter 
of deduction, but I am not’making that 
deduction. .I am from a personal exam- 
ination and study of this thing making 
| the direct statement. to show that there 
is no direct’ reference. to public or 
municipal ownership. 

Mr, Healy: I will agree that there is 
no direct reference as to municipal 
ownership. Beyond that I will not go. 

Commissioner McCulloch: The pam- 
hlets themselves will: be in the record 
or any argument either of you want to 
make eventually, which can be done at 
the proper time. 

Mr. Weadock: It is already in the rec- 
ord, and I am reading only-from the ex- 
hibit itself. 

Now, then, proceeding to the State of 
Iowa, the pamphlet in that State was 
Exhibit .787.. On its cover there appears | 








Admissibility of Counsel’s Remarks 
Argued at Investigation of Utilities 


| Statements Relating to Government Ownership Discussed 
' At Hearing Before Trade Commission 


‘letters, or at the time you offer these 


|pose of this, and I draw the line, as| 





the statement “Prepared and published by 
the Iowa Committee on Public Utility 
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Information, 310 Broker Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa.” 

The statement in regard to this as I 
made to the other in regard to govern- 
ment and ‘municipal ownership. 

Commissioner McCulloch: It contains 
no direct reference. 

Mr. Weadock: Yes. 

Mr. Healy: Our exhibits have already 
been put into the record. 

Mr. Weadock: I am seeking to give 
the number of it as I go, so it may be 
clearly seen. 

In the State of Iowa there were re- 
quests from 194 superintendents, 105 
principals and 195 schools. 

Commendatory letters from 61 superin- 
tendents, 35 principals, and 54 schools. 


Letter From Teachers’ 
Association Quoted 


I next have from the State of Kansas 
Exhibit No. 3058, being a story about 
public utilities. Upon the cover there 
appears “Issued by Information Bureau 
of Kansas Public Service Companies,” 
with their address, and inside there is 
the endorsement:of the State Teachers’ 
Association, Kansas, and also the super- 
intendent of public instruction of the 
State of Kansas. 

In regard to that statement I make the 
same statement that there is no direct 
reference. to government 6r municipal 
ownership. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the Commission to a letter from the 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association 
dated Feb. 17, 1925, in which it is said: 

“It should be a splendid aid not only 
in English work, but also for classes in 
civics, household economics and general 
science,” and approving the distribution. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I thought we 
threshed that out yesterday. 


Mr. Weadock: I have abided- by your 
honor’s ruling, and I do not offer it for 
that purpose, but to show the approval, 
but not the commendatory part of it. 

Commissioner McCulloch: That is the 
same thing. What is the difference be- 
tween “commendation” and “approval”? 

Mr. Weadock: Well, this, the charge 
is made that these were put in the schools ! 
to the children direct without conference 
with or approval or saction by the school 
authorities. I think we are entitled to 
show that this is the approval of that 
particular pamphlet for use in the schools 
aa Pe proper State authorities. That is 
1925. 

Commissioner McCulloch: That was at 
the time you introduced them? 

Mr. Weadock: Yes. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I will let you 
put in.a letter of that sort showing at 
the time you sent the pamphlet you did 
it with the approval of the school au- 
thorities. 

Mr. Healy: I think that letter might 

well be marked and put in as an ex- 
kibit. 
. Commissioner McCulloch: Yes; that 
is all right. (Whereupon the said letter 
was received in evidence and marked 
“Association’s Exhibit No. 16.”) 

Mr. Weadock: I will call the attention 
of the Commission to a letter dated Dec. 
3, 1925, from the Topeka public schools, 
signed by A. J. Stout, superintendent of 
schools, and this letter is addressed to 
the principals of the schools of the 
State of Kansas, and says: 

“I have approved the distribution of 
the story of our public utilities, elec- 
tricity, the street railway, gas, the tele- 
phone, their history and methods of op- 
eration. W. Lee Jones, director of in- 
formation bureau of the Kansas public 
service companies, will call you or see 
you to know what number you will be 
able to use in your. school. The ma- 
terial is to my mind very valuable for 
our use.” 

Mr. Weadock: I offer, if the court 
please, the last letter from the superin- 
tendent of schools; I offer first, if the 
court please, the letter referred to from 
the Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and ask that it be marked as| 
Association Exhibit No. 16. 

Commissioner McCulloch: 
it may be entered. 

Mr. Weadock: I also ask that the 
letter from Superintendent Stout, of the 
State of Kansas, be marked as Exhibit 
No. 17, 

Commissioner McCulloch: All right, 
it may be received. (Whereupon the 
said document was received in evidence 


7) eee “Association Exhibit No. 
77 


Communications From 
School Officials 


Mr. Weadock: And I also call to the 
attention of the Commission that we 
have had’ a request from two superin- 
tendents, 4 principals and 11 schools, and 
commendatory letters from 1  superin- 
tendent, 1 principal and 2 schools. 

Mr. Healy: If I may interrupt there, 
I would like to have it clearly shown that 
we are to -have the opportunity, Mr. 
Weadock, to check your figures against 
the letters themselves. - 

Mr. Weadock: In order that there | 
may be no confusion, I would like to 
state that we will submit to Judge Healy 
all of the letters upon which this sum- 
mary is based for his minute examina- 
tion, and if: there be any difference of 
opinion, it can be subsequently cor- 
rected. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Well, I 
would like you to make plain, Mr. 
Weadock, at the time you read these 





All right; 


letters, I would like to know how you 
draw the line between letters that are 
merely commendatory and letters that 
amounted to a consent to distribute. 

Mr. Weadock: I am doing that by 
stating the numbers of each, rather than 
reading the letters themselves. 

Commissioner McCulloch: . Will 
give the dates of them? 

Mr. Weadock: How? 

Commissioner McCulloch: Give the 
dates of them too, so that it will appear 
that they were coincident with the in- 
troduction of those pamphlets into the 
schools. I am letting you put it in 
merely for the purpose of showing that 
you obtained the authority to send from | 
the school official, not merely for the 
purpose of getting their opinion about it, 
but for the purpose of showing that it 
was done with. consent. 

Mr. Weadock: Well that is the pur- 


you 


indicated by Your Honor’s ruling, I am 
not trying to do that, I thought we could 
show the total number of each class as 





a matter of convenience, 
Commissioner McCulloch: All right. 
Mr, Weadock: We now desire to take 


Petroleum Industry 


Oil Company Plea to Limit 
School Royalty Refused 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Jan, 22. 

‘The Texas university land leasing 
board has announced its refusal to fix a 
minimum, unvarying one-eight royalty 
to the university on oil lands and to 
limit the subdivision of. leases to 160 
acres. 

The refusal was set forth in = letter to 
the Landreth Petroleum Company, ac- 
cording to a statement issue by the 
board. 

The board stated that it will accept a 
one-eighth royalty plus the highest 
bonus offer on unproved teriitory, but 
on proven territory it will require one- 
sixth or even a larger royalty. The 
board said that it does not fear that this | 
will force the oil companies to “abandon | 
west Texas university lands because of 
excessive royalties,” as it said had been 
intimated in a letter to which the state- | 
ment replied. 
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1 
up the pamphlet issued by the Louisiana- 
Mississippi Committee on Public Utility 
Information, being exhibit 2373 in this 
proceeding, entitled “Electricity” upon 
the vover, on which. there appears the | 
name issued by  Louisiana-Mississippi | 
Committee on Public Utility Information, | 
with their address. ; 

I make the same statement in regard | 
to direct reference to municipal or Gov- 
ernment ownership in the pamphlet,— | 
that it contains no such reference. | 

I desire to call attention-to the Com- | 
mission that this pamphlet was approved 
by the State superintendent of education | 
for the State of Louisiana; also desire 
to call the Commission’s attention to a| 
letter from the State superintendent of | 
the department of education of the State | 
of Louisiana. This letter here, in fair- | 
ness before reading further, is dated | 
June 22, 1928. | 

Commissioner McCulloch: I think that | 
is getting too late; that was not at the 
— you were introducing your pamph- 
ets. 

Mr. Weadock: Well, I cannot sub- 
scribe to Your Honor’s exactness of date 
there, because these pamphlets have been 
issued over a period of years, and one 
of the reasons that they have been con- 
tinued to be published is because of the 
demand for them by teachers, and that 
the teachers were able to consider the 
useful outside material, and many of 
them indicate that such material is un- 
available anywhere else. Now, the date 
would be wholly immaterial, so long as 
it constitutes an approval of the par- 
ticular document. 


Pamphlets Revised 
From Year to Year 
Now, Your Honor recalls that this 


testimony shows that these pamphlets|have been received for this material | the storing of different types of light pe-| 
are issued each year, bringing the in-|from schools, educators, superintendents | troleum products, is expressly prohibited. 


formation down to each year corrected, | 
consequently the issuance of them is 
really an annual matter, and the date, to 
my mind, would be the date of the issue 
of the particular pamphlet in question. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Well, I think 
the true test is what was done up to the 
time of this subsequent dstribution, it 
became controversial then, and it is not 
a fair test by showing that this ques- 
tion was raised and became. contro- 
versial before the time of the distribu- 
tion; it would be the same—suppose you 
had a letter that came today from a 
man, a school teacher, somewhere, who 
said, “Send me a pamphlet.” “I heard 
you have pamphlets, and I want you to 
send them”—that is a similar case. 

Mr. Weadock: Would it not be com- 
petent, Mr. Chairman, if the pamphlet | 
had first been brought to the attention 
of that particular educator and he ap- 
proved it, whether that be today or 
whether it be five years ago? 

Commissioner McCulloch: No, I think 
that anything that happens right now 
is just a question of commendation or 
noncommendation, approval .or nonap- 
proval, and it does not reach the point. 
We are confining the inquiry. now to 
this feature of it, to the fact that you 
have sent the pamphlets in response to 
a request. : : 

Mr. Weadock: Yes. 

Commissioner McCulloch: All that that 
means now is that here is a school man 
that approves these pamphlets, 

Mr. Weadock: Yes. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Now, we are 
not going to do that, because that is 
like taking a census of school people 
to see what they think about these 
pamphlets, whether they want them 
now or not. What we want now is 
whether they wanted them at the time 
you sent them, pursuant to their request; 
I think the only place we can draw the | 
line is at that point in this investigation | 
before this sending of propaganda to 
the schools was brought to the public 
attention. : ; 

Mr. Weadock: I do not like to be bold 
in. my assertion, but it would seem to| 
me that it becomes material, the fact 
that the requests for this material con- 
tinued after the criticisms that had been 
directed toward the educators for ac- 
cepting, is better evidence of the value} 
for educational purposes, if you please, 
that it was in 1925, when they were first 
obtainable. 

Commissioner McCulloch: That would 
be true if we were going into the ques- 
tion—going to test the value of them)! 
by the opinion of the school men, but as 
I have tried to indicate my views yester- 
day, I did not think such was proper. 
I did think you were entitled to show 
wherever you sent these,pamphlets into 
schools, you sent them after requests of 
the school teacher. Now,.to read into 
the record requests coming in recently, or 
since this has come to,the public, view, I 
think it would be fair for you to show} 
the justification by which you sent them | 
in, except in so far as it was a. com- 
mendation by a school man. Now, it 
would open up a very broad field if you 
undertook to do that. I have no doubt 
but what the chief counsel—I do not 
know that he does, but I suspect it is his 
opinion about the school teachers—prob- 
ably Some of them have written the chief 
counsel their views—I do not think the 
chief counsel would be allowed to put 
those things into the record, 

Mr. Weadock: The. chief counsel is not 
under the indictment we are now. I have 
taken the attitude 

Commissioner McCulloch: You are not 
under indictment. We-are making an in- | 
quiry as to what propaganda was used, 
and to what extent you used it. 

Mr. Weadock: Relating primarily to 
what has been done to influence public 
opinion on the question of public’or mu- 
nicipal ownership. f 

Commissioner McCulloch: Yes. 

Mr, Weadock: Consequently that this 
class of material, it will be shown, has 
but little direct reference to that ques- 





{compulsory system of arbitration of dis- 


Motion Picture Distributors Restrained 
From Enforcing Exhibition Contracts 


Federal Judge in New York 


Pursuant to Opinion Rendered in Recent Litigation 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 23.—A decree 
has been signed by Federal Judge T. D. 
Thacher, of the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, pursuant 


to his opinion of Oct. 15 (IV U. S. Daily 
1996), restraining the principal distribu- | 
tors of motion pictures from enforcing | 
the various provisions of their standard 
exhibition contract whereby exhibitors 
were required to submit differences aris- 
ing out of their contracts with the dis- 
tributors to various arbitration boards 
set up in various cities of the country. 
In its opinion the court held that the 
coercive restraint upon the commercial 
freedom of an exhibitor made by the 


putes was violative of the common law 
and the provisions of the Sherman Anti- | 
trust Act. 

The decree further enjoins the distrib- | 
utors from demanding security. from any | 
exhibitor because of any failure or re-| 
fusal to\comply with any of the provi- 
sions for arbitration. 

Another restraint imposed by the de- 
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INDEX 


Inland_ Waterways 


District Court Signs Decree 


cree prohibits refusal on the part of the 
distributors to resume service to exhib- 


itors for any failure to comply with the | 
arbitration provisions, unless there is a 
legal cause for so doing. ( 

But the decree declares that it shall 
not be construed as prohibiting the dis- | 
tributors from selecting their trade, 
from disposing of their own products, 
“or from making any contracts with or 
without provisions relating to arbitra- 
tion—all upon such terms as he or it| 
may choose—provided such acts are done 
individually and without combining, con- | 
spiring or agreeing with any other de-'! 
fendant or any member of any film board | 
of trade.” 

The decree is also said not to be in! 
derogation of any right of the distribu-| 
tors to agree with any exhibitors on a| 
standard form of contract, including rea- | 
sonable provisions for the arbitration of | 
disputes arising thereunder, “if done vol-| 
untarily and without coercion, and if ap-| 
plied only to the parties to the negotia- | 
tions and agreement.” | 





is true, why the pamphlets will show for ; 
themselves and you are completely exon- 
erated that it is propaganda. 

Mr. Weadock: That is what we are 
seeking to do. 


| ‘Commissioner McCulloch: I do not} 
think you are seeking it in the right way. | 
I think the pamphlets themselves will 
show rather than an opinion here and 
there. 

Mr. Weadock: All right, is it not true 
that if these pamphlets were placed in 
the ‘schools without the consent or the | 
approval of the authorities, that we | 
would be justly entitled to great criti- 
cism? 

Commissioner McCulloch: I am letting 
you show that they were put in there pur- | 
suant to requests of the school authori- | 
ties. 

Mr. Weadock: Yes. 

Commissioner McCulloch: But a letter | 
that comes in now, it does not follow that 
line. Those letters back in’ 1925, when 
you were sending out the catalogues and 
before any questions had been raised be- 
fore the public about it, they tend to 
show that you were pursuing a policy, | 
that you were sending them upon re- 
quest, and that you were not sending | 
them voluntarily. 

Mr. Weadock: Let us see if I under- 
stand Your Honor’s position. First we 


are entitled to show any requests that | 





or other school officials; there is no 
question about that at all, as I under- | 
stand it? 


Commissioner McCulloch: Yes. 


Excerpts from the transcript of 
Mr. Weadock’s testimony will be con- 
tinued in the issue of Jan. 25. 


making a total of $ 
Association. 


the companies. 


ownership continues 





tion, and, only, I believe, in two stages 
we will show—— 


Commissioner McCulloch: Well, if that 


AXES paid by the electric light 
and power companies in 1928 
were the highest on record, 


cording to the National Electric Light 
This is about ten per 
cent of the amount received by the 
companies for their services, so that 
ten cents out of every dollar paid by 
the customer goes to the government, 
local, state or national, and not to 


Nevertheless, the change from tax- 
free municipal ownership to the more 
efficient and economical private 


industry—extremely significant of the 
latter's superior advantages. A typical 
case is that of Hastings, Okla., where 


Montana Regulates | 
Flammable Liquids 


Rules Are Issued to Reduce) 
Hazard in Storing 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Jan. 23. 

Separate containers for inflammable 
liquids are required by an order issued | 
by the Montana public service commis- | 
sion and the use of a single tank or con- 
tainer partitioned into compartments for 
the storing of different types of light 
petroleum products is, expressly pro- 
hibited. 

The use of common pipe line or any 
pipe connections between tanks contain- 
ing gasoline or kerosene is forbidden, and | 
a distance of at least ten feet is required | 
to be maintained between containers. 
The commission’s order is as follows: 

“Inflammable liquids such as gasoline, | 
kerosene, distillate, etc., shall be stored in 
separate tanks or containers. The dis- | 
tance between the tanks or containers 
containing such different types of in-| 
flammable liquids shall be at least ten 
feet. The use of a single tank or con- 
tainer, partitioned into compartments for | 


“Separate pipe lines shali be provided | 
for each tank or container; the use of a} 
common pipe line for unloading both! 
#asoline and kerosene is expressly pro-| 
hibited. There shall be no pipe connec- 
tions of any kind between tanks or con- 
tainers containing gasoline and those con- 
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Mr. Hurley Names 
American Members 
Of Waterway Board 


Three Officers Appointed to 
Act With Canadian Repre- 
sentatives on St. Lawrence 
River Project 


Three officers have been appointed to 
represent the United States onthe joint 
St. Lawrence waterway board with Can- 
ada, the Secretary of War, Patrick J. 
Hurley, announced Jan. 23. The board 
has been instructed to study all matters 
associated with the waterway in order 
that the United States representatives 
might reach an agreement with Canada 
in connection with the international sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River, its was 
stated. Mr. Hurley’s statement follows 
in full text: , 


The officers appointed are: Col. Harley 
B. Ferguson; Corps of Engineers, divi- 
sion engineer, South Atlantic ‘division, 
with headquarters at Norfolk, Va.; Col. 
Edward M. Markham, Corps of Engi- 
neers, division engineer, Great’ Lakes 
division, at Cleveland, Ohio, and* Col. 
George B. Pillsbury, Corps of Engineers, 
district engineer, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The appointment of this board fol- 
lowed the receipt of a telegram by the 
State Department from the American 
Minister at Ottawa, inquiring whether 
the American engineers would be pre- 
pared to meet the Canadian engineers 
at an early date to discuss the questions 
concerned. : : 

The board constituting the former 
American section of the joint board of 
engineers was made up of Lieut. Gen. 
Edgar Jadwin, who: recently retired as 
Chief of Engineers; Col. William Kelly, 
Corps of Engineers, who has since ‘re- 
signed, and Col. George B. Pillsbury. 

The joint board submitted its report 
on Nov. 16, 1926, and its conclusions were 
presented to Congress by the President, 
Jan. 3, 1927. The United States section 
of the joint board is, therefore, regarded 
as no longer in existence. The appoint- 
ment of a new board is deemed neéces- 
sary for further discussion with the Ca- 
nadian engineers on such engineering 
questions as. were not fully agreed upon 
by the previous joint board of engineers. 
Since Gen. Jadwin and Col. Kelly are no 
longer available for service; they “were 
replaced by Cols. Ferguson and Mark- 
ham on the new board. Col. Markham, 


jas division engineer of the Great’ Lakes 
| division, is in regional charge of the im- 
| provement of the Great Lakes waterways 


by the United States. 


LS ae 


taining kerosene. The handling of both 
gasoline and kerosene through a single 
pump is hereby declared dangerous and 
forbidden; provided, however, that. the 
above provisions do not apply to petro« 
leum products in the course of manufac 
ture at refineries.” I ; 


a -yet ProcressiVE 


165,000,000 ac- . 


citizens voted to sell the local distribu- 
tion system to Southwestern Light 
& Power Company. Only one vote 
was cast in opposition. 


During the past fifteen years taxes 
have increased almost twice as rapid- 
ly for the utilities as have their reve- 
nues from service. In 1928, revenues 
were approximately seven times as 
great as they were in 1912, but taxes 


were nearly thirteen times as large. 
This rate of increase is more than 3% 


times that. of 


in the electric We distribute 


list of offerings 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


the steam railroads, 


whose taxes are now only 3)4 times 
what they were in 1912. 


the securities of pro- 


gressive public utility companies 
operating in 31 states. Send for our 


yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


St. Louis + Richmond ; Indianapolis + Louisville « Milwaukee « Detroit + Minneapolis + San Francisco | 
Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City ‘ 
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Federal Finance 
‘Transfer of Bank 

“Stock: to. Children 
Questioned in Suit Proposal to Make 


Argument Involving Double 
Liability Heard by Federal 
Supreme Court in Case 
From South Carolina 


The right of a person to purchase 
double liability bank stock and then to 
“transfer it by gift to his minor children, 
‘thus avoiding the additional liability, was 
questioned in the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Jan. 22, in arguments 
in the case of Early, Receiver, v. Richard- | 
son, No. 133. 

R. E. Whiting; on behalf of the peti- 
tioner, who was the receiver of Farmers | 
and Merchants National Bank of Lake 
‘City, S. C., read to the court the question 
which had been certified by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 

Question Is Stated 
The certified question. follows: “Is one 


who purchases shares of stock of a na- Senators on both sides of the cham- 


tional bank liable for an assessment sub- ; ‘ 
: | ber predicted off the floor that the Oddie 
ergakly ‘Sapesed Sy Ss ‘eee or ution would fail, but would not fore- 


Curr f he : 
Ease tie iceman sd Sty bic atior cast what rate shall finally be written 
the insolvency thereof, when it appears | into the bill. The Finance Committee 
that the purchaser bought the stock from 
the registered holder thereof and received 
a certificate therefor endorsed in blank 
by the holder, with intent at the time of 
such purchase and delivery of giving the 
stock to his minor child, but without 
knowledge at that time of the failing 
condition of the bank, or intent to avoid 
the stockholder’s liability, and when, after | 
the acceptance pf the endorsed certifi- 
cate from the seller, and before the in- 
solvency, the purchaser, with like knowl- 
edge and intent, promptly presents the 
certificate to the bank, causes the shares | 
to be registered and a new certificate to 
‘be issued in the child’s name?” 

The liability for assessment is statu 
tory and attaches as a legal incident to| 
the ownership of bank stock, Mr. Whiting | 
argued. He admitted that if this gift 
had been made to a person sui juris} 
no liability would have oe to et 

r, but he added that in order to be! . 
ne, Sie there << be an acceptance | benefit to the cattle raiser,” he declared. 
by the donee and when a burden is at-| Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
tached to the gift an acceptance will| speaking in opposition to the amend- 
not be presumed. Mr. Whiting pointed | ment, introduced figures showing that in 
out that the infants never assented to| 1908, following the placing of hides on 
the gift and they were legally incapable | the free list, the price of hides increased 
to receive it. | a cent per pound. 

Owner Said to Be Liable ‘ Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 

“The real owner of the stock is liable,”| kota, disagree with the statement of 
Mr. Whiting continued, “and due to the| Senator Walsh that the farmer received 
invalidity of the gift the title to the|no consideration for the hide in the 
stock still remained in the respondent/ sale of cattle. He declared, that con- 
and he was liable for the additional as-|Sideration was made for the hide 
sessment.” the hide is worth anything.” 3 

A. C. Hinds argued for the respondent Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
that since Congress has neither expressly | Spoke briefly in support of the amend- 
nor impliedly precluded minors from be-| ment. He deciared he did not favor the 
coming stockholders of national banks,|10 per cent ad valorem rate proposed 
then the general law on the subject ap-| by the House, and expressed his inten- 
plies, and under the general law an| tion to support Senator Oddie’s amend- 
infant may own stock in a corporation. | ment, “because,” he said, “I believe that 

In purchasing the shares of stock for|it was written to afford protection to 
his children the respondent was acting|the farmer as a producer. If we pro- 
within his right ir the utmost good faith,| Pose to place agriculture on a parity 
and rather than pervert his intention and | With industry, I believe this amendment 
impose upon him a burden which he did | Will repay the farmer for what he pays 
not intend to assume, the court will hold| #5 @ result of the protective duty on 
that the facts in this case constitute | articles which he consumes. 
the appellee a trustee for his chidren, Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
Mr. Hinds asserted, and under the Fed-| had the Clerk read to the Senate an 
eral statute he will not be held person- | @ditorial from the Minneapolis Tribune 
ally liable. | which favored a tariff on hides, but not 

When asked by Justice Sutherland who | to be purchased at the price of com- 
would own the stock if the minors re-| Pensatory duties on leather, and shoes. 
jected the gift, Mr. Whiting replied that | 
if the respondent was not. the trustee | 
then he would own the stock. 


a 


A decision on the duty to be written 
into the tariff bill (H. R. 2667). on 
cattle hides still faced the Senate at 
the close of the second day’s debate 
| on the question Jan. 23. E 
| The pending question is an amend- 
ment! by Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nev- 
ada, for a rate of 5 cents a pound on 
green hides and 9 cents on dried 
hides. This is a modification of his 
original amendment which carried rates 
of 6 to 10 cents respectively. 

An amendment to the Oddie proposal 
in a nature of a proviso was offered by 
Senator Steck (Dem.), of Iowa, and de- 
feated on a viva voce vote just before 
the Senate recessed. Mr. Steck’s proviso 


|the hide and leather paragraph should 
be true compensatory duties, in accord- 
lance with the outcome on the 


‘ 


arrived at by the Tariff Commission. 


jand dried hides. 


Mr. Walsh Opposes 


Proposed Amendment 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 


and leather schedule of the bill, attacked 
the amendment offered by Senator Oddie 
(Rep.), of Nevada. 


Walsh said, “it will mean that two of 
the largest industries in the country, the 
leather and the shoe industries, will be 
ruined.” 

Senator Walsh pointed out that even 
with hides on the free list, the use of 
substitutes in the manufacture of 
articles formerly made of leather is 
constantly growing. 

“Such a duty would be ruinous to the 
leather industry, and would be of no 





“when 


Decline in Number 


Of Beef Catile Cited 


D. E. Ellerbe was on the brief with Under the Dingley : 
pate oe gley tariff from 1898 to 
a. ae H. = Davis was on the/ 199g with a duty of 15% per cent on 
rief with Mr. Hinds. | hides, beat cattle declined 4,000,000 in 
| numbers, argued Senator Barkley. 


1 . : | During the s ti the pri f 
Business Situation hides te thes peodutet’ declined Steer $34 
Said to Be Favorable 


feents to 9 cents, he said, “in spite of 
the 15% per cent duty.” There was no 
duty on either leather or shoes at that 
time, he added. 

Senator Kendrick (Dem.), of Montana, 


Is 


No Unusual Stimulation 


Needed, President Told 
| had declined. 

Discussing the 10 per cent duty pro- 
posed by the Finance Committee, Mr. 
Barkley said that, even if 100 per cent 
| effective, it would mean only 82% ¢éents 
per head of beef cattle: 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
‘Lamont, John G. Lonsdale, George 
Horace Lorimer, Lewis E. Pierson, Paul 
Shoup, Myron C. Taylor, Walter C. 
Teagle, David Whitcomb and Owen D. 
Young. | 

“In the absence of Mr. Julius H. 
Barnes, detained because of the death of 
his mother, Mr. Lewis E. Pierson pre- 
sided. 

“Mr. Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of 
Commerce, was present. He presented a 
favorable report on the status of Gov- 
ernment constru«tion projects. 

Figures Encouraging 

“The figures for industry presented at 
the meeting showing the status of pro- 
duction and consumption up to mid- 
January were all encouraging. It was 
the consensus of opinion of all the mem- 
bers of the Committee that the situation 
had become so far normal that no un- 
usual methods need be considered for 
stimulation of business beyond the poli- 
cies of progress which ordinarily mark 
American industry. 

“The facts are now available for the 
last quarter of 1929 and the opening 


ceive any of this or any other duty placed 
|on hides,” declared the Kentucky Sena- 
| tor, citing figures to show that the com- 
| pensatory ‘duties on leather and shoes 
lin the Finance Committee would wipe 
out any benefit from the 10 per cent hide 


benefit and the compensating cost on 
leather products would create a defjcit in 
every State except Nevada. 

“The only reason this is not true in 
Nevada is that there are more cattle 
than people in that State,” he stated. 
“I dare say that for every dollar we have 
put in the farmer’s pocket by reason of 
this tariff bill we have taken out $10.” 
| Senator Barkley said that because he 
did not believe the farmer would benefit 
| thereby he would oppose both the Oddie 


provisions on hides. 


Compensatory Rates 


was to the effect that all other rates in| 


Oddie | 
amendment, the compensatory rates to be | 


recommends 10 per cent on both green | 


| setts, opening the discussion of the hide | 


“If this amendment prevails,” Senator | 


|interposed that the price of* shoes also| 


“And I doubt if the farmer would re4 


duty and that the differenee between the | 


amendment and the Finance Committee | 


“THE UNITED STATES D 


> 


| Hides 


Remainder of Duties in Paragraph Com- 
pensatory Is Rejected 


. 

ment is acted upon, if the result is fa- 
vorable, and before final consideration 
of the, tariff bill, the Tariff Commission 
find true compensatory rates and insert 
them in the paragraph. 

Senator Smoot objected that complica- 
tions might arise. In’ response, Senator 
Steck said that he failed to see any 
dangerous complications. 

Senator Oddie then modified his amend- 
ment to provide a rate of 5 cents on 
green hides and 9 cents on dry hides, in- 
stead of the rates. of 6 cents and 10 
cents originally proposed. 

The increased cost of shoes resulting 
from proposed rates on hides would cost 


the farmers of Missouri $1,800,000, while | 


they would benefit by the increased price 
lon hides only about $711,000, Senator 
Hawes .(Dem.), of Missouri, said. 

Senator Bratton, in discussion of the 
Steck amendment, stated that he did not 
| believe that the procedure suggested by 
‘the Iowa Senator should be followed. The 
Senate should pass a resolution asking 
the Tariff Commission’ to prepare com- | 
pensatory rates and present them to the 
Senate, and the Senate could then take | 
action to place the rates in the bill, Sen- 
ator Bratton said. 


Delay in Obtaining 
Data Is Predicted 


The Finance Committee chairman | 
pointed out that it would require six 
months for the Tariff Commission to pre- | 
pare such data. { 

“Why not have the information as to 
what compensatory increases aré pro- 
| vided in the bill?” asked Senator Dill| 
(Dem.), of Washington. “The purpose of 
the Senator from Iowa is to give an in- 
crease on leather only such as is neces- 
sary to meet the added cost of hides. 
| We should ask the Tariff Commission to 
| give us this information before -we vote | 
'on this. The rates as they stand in the! 
j bill are far beyond compensatory rates.” | 
| In giving a rate of 10 per cent on hides | 
jand 15 per cent or 20 per cent “to the 
shoe and leather people,” the Senate 
| Finance Committee gave the cattle men 
;something which they said would do 
|them no good and the shoe men some- 
| thing they did not want, Senator Steck 
| asserted. 
| If hides are allowed to come in free, 
|leather and shoes should be given free 
entry, and if there is a tariff on hides, 
there should be a duty sufficient to com- 
pensate the manufacturer for the in- 
creased cost of hides, Senator Norris 

(Rep.), of Nebraska, said. The present 
| provision gives not only a compensa- 
|tory duty but also a protective duty! 
which the manufacturer should not have, 
|he asserted. 
| Senator Steck opposed a vote on the 
rates on hides as provided in the Oddie 
{amendment without a vote at the same 
time on the rates on leather and shoes. 
| Opposition to the Steck proposal was 
jexpressed by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
| Massachusetts, who contended that it was 
“prejudging the case of the leather tan- | 
|ning and shoe industry” to fix rates in 
|the full paragraph without their case 
| first being heard. “He said that the vote 
}on hides ought to stand on its own 
merits. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New) 
York, favored the Committee amendment 
of 10 per cent, but said that-he was not | 
willing to vote for the rates provided | 
|by the Oddie amendment. 





-|Bill Would Repeal Limit 


On Cost of Road Building) 


| A bill to repeal the existing limitation 
|of payments of Federal funds for con- 
| struction of rural post roads, now set ‘at 
| $45,000 maximum per mile under the 
| Federal highway aid act of July 11, 1916, | 
| Was introduced in the House, Jan. 23, by 
Representative Beedy (Rep.), of Port- 
land, Me. 

| New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts; Maine, Ohio, Wisconsin| 
}and the mountain States of California, 
| Oregon and Utah, all are unable to keep 
| road costs below $30,000 per mile, and so 
cannot build highways on the 50 per 
}eent of cost basis intended by the Fed- 
|eral aid law, Mr. Beedy said. 





House to Consider Inquiry 
Into Control of Railroads 


The House on Jan. 24 will consider the 
Parker resolution (H. R. 114) providing 
for an investigation into the control of 
railroads by holding companies, Repre- 
|sentative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. 
Y., stated orally Jan. 23. The resolution 
is to be brought up under a special rule 
reported by the House Committee on 
Rules. Mr. Snell said there is no real 


much time in the House. The resolution 
| Proposes investigation of ownership and 
|; control or capital interests in any com- 


commerce, 


| necessarily result from the smoking of | 
| respondent’s brand of cigarettes. 


| liciting the sale of and selling its prod- | 


;means of any and all testimonials. and 


|to import or imply or which! may have 


| deceive the purchasing public into the 


opposition to it and it would not take |. 


_ cortnes engaged in the transporta- | 
lon of persons or property in interstate | : . 
y te | was introduced in the Senate Jan. 23, 


| by Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington. 


weeks of 1930. A canvass of these facts 
shows that in the last months of 1929 
there was, as is known, a recession of 
business, more than seasonal, from its 
previous high level of activity. This re- 


cession, due to causes other than those | 


involved in the business structure, has 
left no major problems to be solved. 
There are now evidences of growing ac- 
tivity, and the current(situation is fa- 
‘vorable. 

. 
‘members of the committee paid their 
respects to President Hoover and sum- 


wmarized to him the results of their de-| make a personal 


diberations.” 
" Following a report by Secretary La- 
mont to the conference committee show- 
ing enlarged Government projects, the 
‘Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 


}amendment to the Oddie amendment to 


“Following the morning session, the | 


} »|cials respecting a new Federal buildin 
@ohn W. Philp, announced that a survey! in that city, t 


‘involving the acquisition of ‘lands and! Louis, and Jan. 
‘contracts for new Federal buildings cost-| at the laying of the cornerstone for the 
ing approximately $30,000,000 in connec-| new Federal building at Dallas, Tex. On 


Regulati 
Asked by Mr. Steck egeaton of Output 


A rate of 10 per cent on hides with 
a rate of 20 per cent on shoes would 
mean, if a duty of 40 per cent were 
placed on hides, a duty of 60 to 80 per | 
cent on shoes, Senator Steck (Dem.), of 
Iowa, pointed out. He proposed an| 


r [Continued from Page 1.] 
to farmers was in the best interest of 
the country. 

“There is no industry in this country,” 
Mr. Legge explained, “that will not bene- 
fit if agriculture improves.” 

The Board, Mr. Legge stated, has ex- 
changed information with the Canadian 
wheat pool, although no alliance has been 
formed. 

Loans amounting to around $70,000,000 
have been authorized by the Farm Board, 
Mr. Legge recalled. He said that only 
under $20,000,000 actually has been paid 
out to borrowers by the Board. 


provide, in addition to rates in the Oddie 
proposal, that all other rates in the para- 
graph shall be true compensatory rates. | 
He suggested that, after this amend- 
ee a 


suryey in several cities | 
throughout the country in which new 
Federal buildings are to be erected. To- 
day (Jan. 23), Mr. Philp is in Cleveland; 
Ohio, where he is conferring with offi- 





Jan. 24 he will be in St. 
25 he will be present 


Crop Damage Is Feared 
From Floods in Mid-west 


‘tion with the Government program is to| Jan .27 he will visit Fort Worth, Tex., 


tbe taken up by him personally in several} and on Jan. 28 he will look over the 


‘cities. 
> 


: Makes Personal Survey 
This 


yat the conclusion of 
‘about Feb. 6. 


Mr. Philp’s 


mouncement follows: 
John W. Philp, Assistant Postmaster 
eneral, left Washington Jan. 22 to 


, survey is being made with the|on Jan. 31 he will visit South Bend, Ind., 
eview of inaugurating its results in a|in both of which cities 

port which will be submitted to the| buildings ate 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown,| Philp will visit Detroit Feb. 1 and make 


| 


The full text of the Department’s an-| city. He will the 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Princeton, Ind., and other points, and the 
Red Cross is handling the relief work. 

Apprehension is great concerning the 
two ice gorges which have formed, one 
in the neighborhood of Palestine, IIL, and 
one near Covington, Ind. Parties living 


Federal building situation at Texarkana, 
Ark. Jan. 29 he will be in Chicago and 


new Federal 


to be constructed. Mr. 


tour|a personal investigation with respect to| above the ice gorges see the effects of 


the Federal building situation in that| floods on their farms. Parties below the 
n return to Washing-|ice barriers live in dread of any sudden 
ton and embody the results of his in-| dislodgement of the barrier which would 
vestigations in the various cities in a| release enormous volumes of water upon 
report to Postmaster General Brown. | them. 


Of Farmers Is F 
orecast) sitions of life for all our people makes 


| citizens past the age of 60 years, who 
i in need of the common comforts of 
| life. 


| declining years as members of the com- | 
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Debate on Tariff Rate for Cattle H ides Cigarette Company 
Continues in Senate Without Action | 


Agrees to Abandon 
Advertising Tactics 


Stipulation Made With Trade 
Commission Barring De- 
ceptive Claims and Testi- 
monials for Products 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
also contained a testimonial or endorse- 
ment purporting to be that of certain 
actresses in a musical show who were 
credited with the statement to the effect 
that through the use of respondent’s 
cigarettes “that’s how we stay slender;” 


when in truth and in fact the said ac- 
tresses were not cigarette smokers and 
did not stay slender through the smok- 
ing of respondent’s products. 


Further, in soliciting the sale of and 
selling its products in interstate com- 
merce, the respondent caused certain of 
its advertising matter to be broadcast 
through a radio station located in a cer- 
tain State and having a hook-up with 
radio stations located in other States of 
the United States, the said advertising 
matter included a testimonial purport- 
ing to be that of a well-known musical 
comedy star and which, in part, set forth 
that the alleged author of the testimo- 
nial, when making a certain talking pic- 
ture, smoked that brand of cigarettes 
manufactured by respondent, and which 
because of the special treatment employed 
in the manufacture of said cigarettes, 
had been freed of all irritants with the 
result that the smoking of said cigarettes 
kept the alleged author in, good shape 
and feeling peppy and his voice as clear 
as a bell in every scene; when in truth 
and in fact the aforesaid comedy star 
authorized the aforesaid testimonial and 
received a consideration for the above) 
statement attributed to him but which | 
statement he did not prepare, see prior to 
its use, or sign. 


Deceptive Claims Alleged 


In addition to the use of the alleged 
testimonials, the respondent caused va- 
rious forms of advertising matter to con- 
tain such statements as “Every woman 
who fears overweight finds keen inter- 
est in new-day and common-sense ways 
to keep a slender, fashionable figure,” 
“Women retain slender figures,” and 
“No longer need you face the rigid re- 
quirements of harsh dieting methods. 
Overweight is banished, ete.”; when in 
truth and in fact health and vigor to 
men, slender figures to women and re- 
duction of flesh in all cases will not} 


Respondent, its officers, agents, repre- 
sentatives, servants, and employes, in so- 


uct in interstate commerce, agreed to | 
cease. and desist from the use in news- 
papers, magazines, radio talks or other | 


endorsements unless the same represent | 
and are the genuine, authorized, and 
unbiased opinions of the author or au- 
thors or the alleged author or authors 
thereof, and if a monetary or other con- 
sideration has been given for a testimo- 
nial, the said respondent shall publish or 
cause to be published, along with said 
advertisements, in an equally conspicuous 
manner, the fact that said testimonials | 
have been paid for. 


Certain Statements Abandoned 


The said respondent, its officers, agents, | 
representatives, servants and employes | 
also agreed to cease and desist from 
using in advertising matter or in radio 
talks statements or representations to 
the effect that “women retain slender fig- 
ures,” and “overweight is banished”; or 
any other statements, representations, or 
words ,in advertisements or advertising 
matter circulated in interstate commerce 
or in radio talks broadcast through hook- 
ups in various Statés of the United 
States and in interstate commerce so as 


the capacity and tendency to mislead or 


belief that the smoking of respondent’s 
cigarettes will bring slender figures and 
cause the reduction of flesh in all cases, 

Respondent also agreed that if it 
should ever resume or indulge in any of 
the practices in question this said stipu- | 
lation as to the facts may be used in 
evidence against it in the trial of the 
complaint which the Commission may 
issue, 


Senate Bill Provides 
For Old-age Pensions 


Mr. Dill Asks $10,000,000 An- 
nually to Assist States 


Legislation (S. 3257) for a Federal 
appropriation of $10,000,000 to assist 
the States in providing old-age pensions 


Mr. Dill made the following statement 
relative to his bill: 


‘The national demand for better con- 


it imperative, that the Federal Govern- 
ment encourage and assist the States in 
providing systems of pensions to those 


The poorhouse as an institution should 
be relegated to the past. Those who are 
in dire need should be made comfortable 
among their friends and relatives when 
they are old, that they may spend their 


munities in which they have been active 
members. 

Experience proves that in those States 
where the old-age pension system is 
in operation the cost is no greater r 
capita than under the poorhouse plan 
and the results are incomparably more 
satisfactory both to those who receive 
the old-age assistance and to their rela~ 
tives and friends, 

This bill proposes an appropriatign of 
only $10,000,000 annually. But un- 
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| Due to banks 


, 


Tariff 


Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


As of January 22 


The consolidated statement of condi-, $5,300,000 at Richmond. The system’s 
tion of the Federal reserve bank: on | holdings of bills bought in open market 
Jan. 22, made public by the Federal Re-| decreased $25,000,000 and ,of Treasury 
serve Board Jan. 23 shows decreases for, notes $6,000,000, while holdings of 
the week of $9,100,000 in holdings of| Treasury certificates and bills increased 
discounted bills, $25,000,000 in bills | $3,600,000. 
bought in open market and $2,400,000 in} Federal reserve note circulation was 
United States securities. Member bank | $43,100,000 less than a week ago, all 
reserve deposits increased $2,200,000,! Federal reserve banks except Chicago 
Government deposits $9,500,000 and cash reporting decreases for the week. The 
reserves $17,000,000, while Federal re- principal changes by Federal reserve 
serve note circulation declined $43,100,-| hanks were an increase of $8,900,000 at 
000. Total bills and securities were Chicago and decreases of $13,600,000 at 
a rhe below the amount reported *| Boston, $10,600,000 at Philadelphia, $8,- 
week ago. ‘ : ‘700,000 at New York, $5,800,000 at 

The principal changes in holdings of | Cleveland and $4,900,000 at San Fran- 
bills discounted by Federal reserve | cisco. 
banks for the week were increases of| Following is the Board’s statement of 
$19,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank|the resources and liabilities of the 12 
of New York and $4,600,000 at San/ Federal reserve banks combined on Jan. 
Francisco, and declines of $12,100,000 at 22 and Jan. 15, 1930, and Jan. 23, 1929, 
Cleveland, $13,200,000 at Chicago and oo figures in thousands of dollars: 


RESOURCES 1-22-30 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ..........+... +. 1,680,014 
Gold redemption fund with’United States Treasury 59,758 





1-15-30 
1,690,879 
61,627 


1-23-29 
1,223,392 
70,648 


1,294,040 
683,066 
670,984 


_ 1,752,506 
558,243 
650,303 


1,739,772 
608,940 
626,503 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 

Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 

Gold and gold cértificates held by banks 

2,961,052 
193,465 


2,648,090 
165,440 


2,975,215 
196,303 


Total. gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold ... 
3,171,518 


2,813,530 
76,354 


96,488 


3,154,517 
84,466 


Total reserves .......... ese 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills diseounted: ¢ 
Secured by United States Government obligations 239,394 
Other bills discounted 193,829 
433,223 
298,389 


235,064 
207,272 
442,336 
323,347 


782,114 
454,218 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market ......... weeiee 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificate and bills .... 


69,610 
170,213 

* 236,839 
476,662 
14,530 


69,629 
176,223 
233,208 
479,060 

14,880 


52,344 
98,383 
51,307 
202,034 
9,025 


Total United States Government securities .... 
Other securities 


Total bills and securities ... 
Due from foreign banks .... 
Uncollected items .. 
Bank ptemises daee 
All other resources: ...........s.0008 e 


1,447,391 
731 
700,026 
58,606 
8,421 


5,125,193 
1,660,967 


2,358,861 
12,088 


1,259,623 
725 
744,923 
58,149 
12,263 

Total resources 
LIABILITIES 


Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 


Member bank—reserve account 
Government 


5,202,161 . 5,314,666 


seeeeeee 1,739,241 1,782,371 
2,359,801 
26,071 
6,958 
22,148 
2,414,978 
584,189 
171,253 
276,956 
15,564 


2,357,650 
16,573 
7,011 
22,645 19,379 
2,403,879 
665,037 
171,107 
276,936 
15,336 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in : 
Surplus 


648,570 


15,812 


5,314,666 


Total liabilities 5,125 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- 
serve note liabilities combined 

Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 
correspondents 


5,202,161 


76.3% 


der 
70 S 


15.4% 69.3% 
530,600 527,435 325,44 
Following is the Board’s statement of condition of weekly reporting member 
banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Jan, 22 and Jan. 
15, 1930, and Jan. 23, 1929, with figures in millions of dollars: 
NEW YORK 1-22-30 
Loans and investments—Total 7,580 


Loans—Total 


1-15-30 


7,655 


1-23-29 


7,075 


5,619 
2,876 
2,742 
1,961 


1,114 


5,162 


On securities ............ 
All other : 
Inivestments—Total ...... ecdxsecmptadse ogee deeesce 


2,742 
2,420 
1,913 
1,146 

167 


United States Government securities ......... se 
Other securities . 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

TeinG< GROOGEE cS pclcass cee Secevee 

Government deposits . 

Due from banks .... 


Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .... 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers 
For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


On demand 
On time 
CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—Total .......eeeeeeeeees °° 


Loans—Total 
On securities 
All other 


Investments—Total 
United States Government securities ........... 
Other securities 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time: COPEGIE: oc op cnccccceccec ® 

Government deposits 

Due, from banks 

Due to banks 


Nominations of Postmasters 


President Hoover has just sent to 
the Senate for confirmation a list of 
postmaster nominations as follows: 


Alabama.—Courtland, John G. Sanderson; 
Falkville, Robert 0. Spiegel; Jackson, 
Joseph Loranz; Nauvoo, William ,A. Dodd; 
Ramer, Mos¢s B. Rushton; River Falls, 
Daisy White. 

Arizona.—Coolidge, Dora H. Nutt. 

Arkansas.—Dover, William D. Eakes; 
Huntington, David A. Welsh. 

California.—Alhambra, Byron N. Mar- 


New Meadows, George S.' Mitchell; New 
Plymouth, Hugh H. Hamilton; Shoshone, 
Benjamin E. Weeks; Winchester, Grace 
Eubanks. 

Illinois.—Alexis, Clarence H. Loveridge; 
Arcola, Albert E. McLane; Benson, Frank 
E. Learned; Carbondale, Joseph H. Boos; 
Chadwick, John E. Humbert; Cherry, Ralph 
W. Colver; Libertyville, Edwin E. Ells- 
worth; Malta, Charles A. Pease; Sesser, 
Roy A. Gulley; Shannon, Harry E. Gemmill. 

Indiana.—Bloomington, William Graham; 
Brookston, Leo Yount; Hazleton, Charles E. 


PusiisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Old-age Pensions 


471,443 | 
310,671 | 


6,762 | 
2,397,090 | 
148,356 | 


254,398 | 


5,125,193 | 





doubtedly a much larger sum will be 
needed to give full assistance when all 
the States provide systems of old-age 
pensions. 

This bill sets up the legislative and 
administrative machinery for establish- 





ing the plan of cooperation. At a later 
date a system of raising revenue to main- 
tain it and also a plan of Government 
participation in some form of old-age 
retirement should be provided, 


riott; Fairoaks, Hattie M. Miller; Highland, 

Grace M. Leuschen; San Dimas, Ollos D. 

Way; Universal City, Susan M. Sigler. 
Colorado.—Weldona, Hubbard I. Boyd. 


Connecticut. — Montville, . Florence Cc. 
Perry. 

Delaware.—Frankford, Clarence T. Esham. 

Florida.—Alachua, Simeon C. Dell; La- 
oochtee, Leona Sable; Lake Alfred, Charles 
- Shinn; West Palm Beach,.George W. 
Smith. 

Georgia.—Collins, Pierce E. Cody; Pitts, 
Portia C. McAllister, 


Idaho.—Midvale, Frederick J. Rodgers; 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Kohle: Company, Kohler, Wis. Over- 
assessments of income taxes in favor 
of the’ taxpayer are determined as fol- 
lows: 1925, $21,201.83; 1926, $266.26. 

The entire above overassessments are 
due to the allowance of additional de- 
ductions for the proper accrual of State 
taxes, since after a thorough field inves- 
tigation of the taxpayer’s accounting 
records, it ig determined that the deduc- 
tions therefor were understated om the 
returns filed. Sections 212 (b) and 234 


24, 112, 131 and 561, Regulations 69; 
I, T. 2281 (C. B, V-1, 58); G. © 
6075 (C. B. VIII-1, 76), 





| 


(a) (3), revenue act of 1926; articles! go 


Jones; Roachdale, Ellen L. Coffman; Whit- 
ing; Fred G, Tuaae. 

lowa.—Adel, Herschel H. Thornton; Aller- 
ton, William H. Hall; Amana, Frederick W. 
Werner; Aurora, Milton W. Knapp; Bel- 
mond, Wallace R. Ramsay; Blanchard, Ella 
K. Holt; Charlotte, Albert H. Dohrmann; 
Davis City, Edward W, Teale; High, Wil- 
liam Foerstner; Kiron, Martin A. Sand- 


strom; New Hartford, Chester B. DeVeny;' 


Plainfield, Oscar Smith; Plymouth, Ulysses 
G. Hunt; Woodburn, Elsie Lowe, ° 

Kansas.—Fulton, Rose R. Stapleton; Jen- 
nings, Harry E. Simpson; Pleasanton, Wil- 
lie E. Baker. 

Louisiana.—Gueydan, 
Kinder, Mable B, Leland. 

Maine.—Chisholm, Anatole L’Heureux; 
Greenville, Malcolm B, Folsom; South West 
Harbor, Eugene 8S. Thurston. 

Maryland.—Annapolis, Joseph M. Arm- 
strong; Forest Glen, Charles W. Miles. 

Massachusetts.—Dennis Port, David N. 
Wixon; Mattapoisett, William H. Winslow; 
North Chelmsford, John H. Valentine; 
North Dighton, James E. Williams; North- 
field, Charles F. Slate; Southwick, Warren 
C. Hastings; Westboro, William A, Temple. 

Michigan.—Belleville, Charles T. Greedus; 
Caro, Henry 8S. Myers; Crystal, Joseph M. 
Lascelle; DeWitt, Fred E. Hazle; Fowler, 
Ettie M. Meyer; Marshall, Platt A. Mumaw; 
Mayville, Harmon L. Fox; Perrinton, Wil- 
liam H. Richards; Perry, Sumner Blanch- 
ard; Reading, Glenn W. Davis; Spring Lake, 
Claude E; Voss; Wheeler, Jay W. Ells- 
worth, 

Minnesota.—Red Lake Falls, 
rtedahl, 
Mississippi.—Sumrall, _ Ossie 
Waynesboro, Alfis F. Holeomb. 

Missouri.—Powersville, Roy D. 


Bernard Isaacs; 


Martin O, 


J. Page; 


Eaton; 
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U.S. Treasury 
Statement _ 


January 21 
Made Public January 23 


Receipts 


Customs receipts ....+-+- 
Internal-revenue receipts: _ 

Income tax 
Miscellaneous 

revenue . 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


$1,262,200.06 
1,682,090.55 


435,186.26 
509,019.84 


Total ordinary receipts  3,888,496.71 
Public debt receipts .... 803,590.00 
Balance previous day ... 104,576,710.96 


accecreccee 109,268,797.67 
Expenditures 


General expenditures ... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts..... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts ... 
Adjusted service 
cate fund 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment 


eeeeeerree 


internal 


Total 


eeeee . 


$4,723,709.70 
230,271.49 
219,577.69 
15,681.75 


146,644.25 
56,381.66 
15,090.34 

609,321.45 


eeee 


certifi- 


retirement 


of 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures ot e'h 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today .. 


4,798,067.43 


eee. 414,840175 
«y 104,055,889.49 


109,268,797.6, 


Total 


New York, Jan. 23.—The Federal Reserve 
| Bank of New York today certified _to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection: of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign c 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) .......- e sie aces . 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

| Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

| Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

| Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

| Yugoslavia (dinar) 

|Hong Kong (dollar) 

| China (Shanghai tael) 

| China (Mexican dollar) 

| China (Yuan dollar) ee 
India (rupee) .....-+eeeees eceeree 
| Japan (yen) 





_\ Singapore (dollar) 


Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) ......-+++ eecccees 
Mexico (peso) ° ‘ 
Argentina (peso, gold) ....... eee 
Brazil (milreis) ......< cons ebces 
| Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

| Bar silver 





Russellville, J. Herbert Hunter; Winfield, 
William H. Jackson. 
Montana.—Helena, Kirby G. Hoon. 


Nebraska.—"!rir. John F. White; wah 
Ss. 


70 | loo, Julius C. Moore, 


Nevada.—Round Mountain, Anna 
| Michal. 

New Hampshire.—East Rochester, Grace 
E. Emerson. 

New ~Jersey.—Ashbury, Harry Harsin; 
Grasselli, William E. Hartman; Mountain 
View, Anna K. Brubaker; Woodstown, Frank 
K. Ridgway. 

New York.—Island Park, William E. How- 
ard; Millbrook, Melvin J. Doyle. 

North Carolina.—Angier, Carlie A. Guy; 
Bolton, Sallie F. Troy; Clarkton, Sion H. 
Rogers; Cliffside, John L. Scruggs; Colum- 
bus, Eva Smith; Connellys Springs, David 
W. Alexander; Ellerbe, Walter Hogan; Fair 
| Bluff, Roscoe C. Tucker; Gibsonville, 
| Charles C. Hammer; Hertford, Joshua P. 
Jessup; Lillington, Henry T. Atkins; Lowell 
Abram W. Titman; Magnolia Sallie K. Wil- 
kins; Oxford, William L. Peace; Ramseur, 
George ‘H. Hodgin; Yadkinville, wi E. 
Rutledge. 

North Dakota.—Binford, Carl E. Peter- 
son; Crosby, Delbin A. Gibbs; Gender 
Reinhart b 
Loeppke. 

Ohio.—Cleves, Effie L. Moore; Prospect, 
Clara V. Cope; Wilberforce, Randle B. 
Hickman. 

Oklahoma.—Castle, Sara A. Loveland. 

Pennsylvania.—Belleville, James F, Wills; 
Benton, Harley E. Smith; Endeavor, Wilber- 
force S. Stiles: Roulette, Pearl Clark; Top- 
j;ton, Ralph O. Knauss; Woolrich, Karl 
Mette; Yatesboro, Mina Connell. 

South Carolina.—Allendale, Lucy C. 
Vance; Frogmore,’ Mark D. Batchelder; 
Olanta, David N. Baker; Travellers Rest, 
James R. Anderson. 

Tennessee.—Paris, John W. Wiggs. 
| Texas.—Electra, Arthur N. Richardson; 
| Sabinal, Abel J. Durham Jr.; Slaton, James 
8S. Bates. 

Virginia.—Ashland, Cecil G. Wood; Min- 
eral, Leonard G. Perkins; Monroe, William 
E. Hudson; Virginia Beach, Veronica W. 
Marsteller. 

Washington.—Asotin, Oscar A. Kramer; 
Bothell, Arnold Mohn; Cle Elum, Horace 
S. Thompson; Edmonds, Zophar Howell; 
Fairfield, Oscar W. Behrmann; North Bend, 
Addie McClellan; Oakesdale, Guy McReyn- 
olds; Oak: Harbor, David W. Packard; 
Quincy, John L. Field; Sultan, James §, 
Atwood; . Sunnyside, Fred Arrowsmith; 
Walla Walla, Cyrus F. Morrow. 

West Virginia.—Ceredo, William A. Rams- 
dell; Hamlin, Philip Hager; Harpers Fe™y, 
Laura Y. Conner; Hillsboro, George 
Carlisle; Marlinton, Joshua E. Buckley; 
Tunnelton, Leslie C. Halbritter. 

Wisconsin.—Amberg, Andrew C, Redeman$ 
Argonne, Robert A. Elder; Bear Creek, 
Charles G. Ballhorn; Benton, George E, 
Alderson; Clinton, Foster V. Winegar; 
Crivitz, Frank J. Duquaine; Darien, Guy E. 
Brigham; Denmark, David M. Enz; Fish 
Creek, May I. Kinsey; Florence, John E. 
Hugg; Forestville, Edward M. Pery; Green- 
leaf, Leland G» Clark; Hayward, Helen B. 
Dehler;. Hortonville, Douglas Hodgins; 
Lomira, Paul J. Zeidler: Niagara, Hannah 
Goodyear; Plainfield, Edward M. Walker} 
Pound, Julia D. Knappmiller; Pulaski, Ed- 
ward E. Pytlak; Sister Bay, Martin Ji 
Jischke. 


Gilbertsen; Pettibone, Dora 


‘ 
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State Finance 


overnor Requests 
New Regulations for 

Banks in Mississippi 

=z » 


Measures to Reduce Number 
Of Failures, and Suspen- 
sion of Guaranty Fund 
Are. Advocated 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Jan. 23. 

Changes in the present method of 
State bank supervision, in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of failed banks, and 
the su:pension, for a period, of the de- 

osit guaranty law were recommended 
a. 20 by Governor Theodore G. Bilbo, 
in a message to the legislature. 

The governor expressed himself as 
opposed to the repeal of the deposit 
guaranty law, but suggested that during 
the PPHiod necessary to accumulate suf- 
ficient funds to pay off the present deficit 
of some $5,000,000 in the guaranty fund, 
through the continuation of present as- 
sessments, further aid to depositors in 
failed banks be not allowed. 

Compulsory Surpluses Proposed 


To encourage the banks to agree to. 
this program, the governor proposed 
that the surplus accumulation of the 
banks up to an amount equal to their 
capital be exempted from taxation. He 
would make obligatory the setting aside 
of, a certain amount for addition to sur- 
pes, to be invested ir nontaxable securi- 
ties. This compulsory surplus, tax-ex- 
empt, would go far, the governor stated, 
to make the Mississippi banking system 
strong. : 

“fT am_ persuaded,” Governor Bilbo 
stated, “that our bank supervision is 
based upon the wrong idea. The banks 
have no more right to select a man to 
superintend the checking up and auditing 
the conduct of their affairs and the 
handling of the people’s trust funds than 
a@ prisoner would have the right at the 
bar to select the judge, prosecuting at- 
torney, and jury to try his case.” 


Reduction of Failures Sought 

The number of banks failing under the 
present system of bank superintendency 
indicates that something is radically 
wrong, Governor Bilbo said, and the duty 
and responsibility rests upon the legisla- 
ture to determine the cause or source of 
the troubie and lose no time in correct- 
ing it, 

“A few hangings, as in China,” he 
continued, “of unfaithful and profligate 
bank officials would put a stop to all 
bank failures and then the people would 
have perfect confidence in our banking 
system and there would be no accumla- 
te a deficit in your guaranty funds.” 

e governor indicated his belief that 
a part of the difficulty grew out of the 
dissipation of the assets of failed banks. 
Under the system he proposes, the gov- 
ernor feels that the only motive in wind- 
ing up the affairs of failed banks will 
be that of paying off depositors. 


Philadelphia Reserve Bank 
Earns $3,800,000 in Year 


j §Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 23.—Gross earn- 
ings of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia for 1929 were $6,076,047.69, 
of which the major part, or $4,493,786.45, 
was derived from bills discounted. Net 
earnings were $3,801,987.89, which was 
distributed in dividends to the amount 
of ,$938,311.79 and as addition to surplus, 
$863,676.10. Nothing was paid to the 
United States Government as a fran- 
chise tax. 

The ratio of net earnings to average 
paid-in capital was 24.31 per cent; that 
of net earnings to capital and surplus 
was 9.56; and to capital surplus and de- 
posit liabilities, 2.15 per cent. The re- 
sources of the bank as of Dec. 31, 1929, 
were $398,019,333.83. ‘ 

The report to the stockholders, show- 
ing these facts, was submitted recently 
by Grerge W.~Norris, governor of the 

ank. 


New Hampshire Bars Sale 
gf 78 Trust Securities 


> State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Jan, 23. 
_Jnsurance Commissioner John E. Sul- 
li@n on Jan. 20 suspended 78 invest- 
ment trust securities from sale in New 
Hampshire for failure of issuers to 
comply with regulations promulgated by 
him last Fall which required, among 
other things, filing of ‘statements of 
financial condition and operation, and 
lists of investments held. 

At the same time Commissioner Sul- 
livan issued a list. of 44 investment trust 
securities approved for sale in. this 
State. 

The action taken by the department 
in clearing these securities for sale must 
not be considered by purchasers as a 
guarantee of the soundness of any of 
the issues, according to the department 
report containing the list, but describes 
the securities as entitled to be classified 
as a reasonable investment. 


Test of Confusion Given 
In Upholding Registration 


[Continued from Page 7.] ‘ 
not merely one of substitution but of 
likelihood of confusion of origin. 

The examiner of interferences did not 
in WY decision refer -to the decision in 
United Drug Company w Mackie Pine 
Oil Specialty Co., Inc., 354 O. G. 499; 
1927 C. D. 9, which is cited, and quoted 
from, in the brief for opposer. 

While there is some resemblance in 
the facts of that case to the facts here, 
it is believed that the differences are 
such that the ruling therein can not be 
held conclusive of the question to be de- 
termined here. 

In that case the applicant’s goods were 
described as disinfectants and cleansers, 
thus bringing them, in name at least) di- 
rectly within the same class as opposer’s, 

Here applicant’s goods are described as 
a sanitary solvent and the intended use 
thereof is far removed from the normal 
and intended use of opposer’s ods, 
Furthermore, as pointed out by the ex- 
aminer of interferences, the directions 
given by opposer for the use of its goods 
would make it extremely unlikely that it 

ould be used for the same purpose as 
‘Ropiicant’s even if capable of being so 


can not be held therefore that the 
of the specifically different marks of 
parties upon the widely different 
goods would be likely to mislead anyone 


Ar 
a* 4 ; 


Questionable 
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Bank Supervision 


Prevention of Use of Radio to Promote 


Assistant Attorney General of New Jersey Discussed Opera- 
tion of State Law to Curb Stock Swindling 


By Richard C. Plumer 


Assistant Attorney 
a New 


The New Jersey securities act or 
blue sky law was passed by the 1927 
session of our legislature and became 
effective on July 4 of that year. 

Attorney General William A Stevens, 
who is charged with enforcing it, has 
taken a great personal interest in the 
work. The division of- securities of his 


| department was created for the purpose 


of carrying into effect the provisions 
of the statute. 


the World War is the emergence of the 
small investor as a dominating factor. 
Buyers of securities are no longer con- 


class. 
An examination of the stockholders’ 


| list of almost any large business corpora- 
| tion will show that to a surprising extent 


the shares thereof have been distributed 
in sma}l units and to a very large num- 
ber of small investors rather than to a 
limited class of wealthy ones. Many of 
these people live in remote sections where 
it is absolutely impossible for them to 
keep in touch with the sources of infor- 
mation available to those living in the 
metropolitan areas. 

A serious problem is also presented by 
the town or small city which is the cen- 
ter of a prosperous rural or farming sec- 
tion. Oftentimes stock swindlers who 
have been driven from the large centers 
of population will quietly set themselves 
up in such a community and attempt to 
reap a harvest before the news of their 
true character has been broadcast. 


Stock Swindling Operated 
In State of New Jersey 


Statutes designed to expose, prevent 
and suppress fraudulent practices in con- 
nection with the vending of corporate 
| securities were enacted by the legisla- 
tures of neighboring States a number of 
years ago, and the enforcement thereof, 
prior to the passage of our act, caused 
great numbers of persons engaged in un- 
lawful operations to transfer to ‘New 
Jersey. urthermore, the active growth 
of our cities, coupled with their corre- 
sponding advance to places of importance 
in’ the financial and industrial world, 
made the territory in which they were 
located a fertile field for the activities of 
such people. 
| It was the condition of affairs brought 
|about by these factors with which the 
division of securities was confronted on 
coming into existence. The securities act 
is so drawn that, in the matter of under- 
taking and conducting investigations, 
much is left to the discretion of the offi- 


provisions. 5 
Although successful administration de- 
pends almost entirely on their vigor and 
aggressiveness, they must not allow 
themselves, by the adoption of standard- 
ized regulations or arbitrary and auto- 
cratic policies, to become a burden on 
legitimate business. This would defeat 
the object of the law, dishearten the 
sponsors of new enterprises and cause 
them to go elsewhere for organization 
and financing. 
_ During the period since our law went 
into effect, over 1,200 investigations 
have been made and more than 200 or- 
ganizations and individuals have either 
ceased or modified their stock-selling ac- 
tivities in this State following such in- 
vestigations. 


chancery against 125 defendants. 


bonds authorized by the charters of com- 
panies that. have been enjoined or have 
ceased their stock selling activities fol- 
lowing our _ investigations aggregate 
$56,610,000, and a conservative estimate 
of the amount involved in the operations 
of individuals in the same category is 
$14,000,000, making a total of $70,610,- 
000. This illustrates the amount of 
money that the persons and organiza- 
tions engaged in unlawful practices of 
this nature were prepared to take out 
of our State if there had been no agency 
to prevent it. 

Briefly described, the statute declares 
the-use or employment of any deception, 
misrepresentation, concealment or fraud 
in connection with the advertisement, 
promotion or sale of any stocks or other 
securities to be unlawful, and the attor- 
ney general is given authority to in- 
vestigate such practices either on com- 
plaint or whenever he believes it to be 
in the public interest to do so. 

Whenever, from such an investigation, 
it appears that anyone is or has or is 


ney general may, by appropriate pro- 
ceedings, present the situation to the 
court of chancery and have those who 
were the subject of his investigation 
permanently restrained from selling se- 
curities of any kind in this State. A 
receiver may also be appointed to liqui- 
date the affairs of the defendants. 

The swindling game is an ancient one 
and the methods used to sell gold bricks in 
the gay nineties do not differ materially 
‘from those employed to unload worth- 
less securities on the public in these 
days; but, dressed in the styles adapted 
to the fad of the moment, they become 
almost unrecognizable to those of us 
who have not had an npervenss to learn 
their fundamentals. If the public could 
be taught to discernand heed a few, of 
the most obvious danger signals, a great 
deal of sorrow would be avoided. 

I will call attention to two or three 
stock selling methods, the use of which 
should always put you on your guard. 

The first is the house to house canvass. 

This is usually employed in rural sec- 
tions of the country and also among our 
foreign born inhabitants, although it is 
by no means limited to them, A man 
whom you have never seen appears at 
La. 
into believing that applicant’s goods orig- 
inated with opposer. , 

It is to be noted that there isa greater 
difference between the marks of the par- 
ties here than between the marks of the 
parties in the United Drug case supra> 

In that case applicant’s mark, “Klen- 
zol,” differed from one of opposer’s 
marks, “Klens-all!,” only in the last syl- 
lable and the sound of the two words 
when pronounced is substantially the 
same. Here the marks are alike only in 
the first syllable which is at least sug- 

estiye, and their sound when pronounced 
is quite different. 
e décision of the examinér of inter- 
ferences dismissing the opposition is af- 
firmed, 





| 
One of the most significant develop- 
ments in financial fields since the close of | 


fined to one locality or any particular! 


cers directly charged with enforcing its | 


1 In addition to this, bills | 
of complaint were filed in the court of | 


The par value issues of stocks and | 


about to perpetrate a fraud, the attor-| 


General, State of 
Jersey 


| your door and solicits your order for 
a stock of which you have never heard 
and about whieh you know absolutely 
nothing, 

There is no reason why you should 
|buy any of it; but time after time 
people have fallen for a plausible story | 
especially invented for the occasion, and, | 
without making any real examination of 
the proposition, have invested their sav- 
| ings in worthless piece: of paper. 

Last week I received a copy of the new 
| companies act which has just been passed 
by the English parliament, and in read- 
ing it a thing that impressed me as be- 
| ing of great significance was that section 
92 thereof made it unlawful for any per- 
son to go from house to house_ offering 
shares for subscription or puzchase to 
the public or any member of the public. 

The telephone is another instrumen- | 
| tality commonly employed by the vendors | 
of fraudulent securities. Reputable brok- | 
ers and dealers: communicate with their 
customers by this means very exten- | 
sively, and properly so, but this is not to 
be conteend with the purpose for which 
it is utilized by high-pressure outfits. 

There is a strange psychology about 
telephone solicitations; and it is a well- 
known fact that people on whom no im- 
pression can be made in any other way 
will allow themselves to be persuaded 
to buy when approached in this manner. 
Stock racketeers understand this situa- 
tion thoroughly, and some of them op- 
erate almost entirely over the telephone. 

They install great numbers of instru- 
ments, and the particular office from 
which the telephoning is done is known 
as the boiler room, because it is a place 
from which hot air emanates. 

One organization against which the 
attorney general started proceedings in 
the chancery court ran telephone bills 


illustrates the magnitude of such opera- 
tions, and I cannot overemphasize the 
| danger of dealing in any way with an 
unknown person who solicits an order for | 
securities from you by that means. 


Radio Advertising 
Of Security Issues 
ular with certain types of stock selling 


| organizations is the radio.: It is my opin- 
ion that the use of the radio in connec- 


| finance recently. 


|debt during the fiscal year 1929? 


as high as $5,000 in 3 single month. This | C. 


Another medium that is becoming pop- | I. 





tion with the advertisement or promotion | 
of stocks and securities is highly im- 
proper. This agency reaches out to a 
class of people who are absolutely ig- 
norant of even the most elementary 
principles of corporation financing. 

Because the message comes to them 
in this way they believe it with a child- 
like faith and in their ignorance assume | 
that the particular stock described is the 
| very thing for them to buy. Not know- 
ing even the most simple rules for de- 
termining the advisability of invest- 
ments, and having no one to caution 
them, they tie up their hard-earned sav- 
ings in a way that may mean financial 
ruin. . 

They do not generally realize, for ex- | 
ample, that there may be no ready mar- 
ket for the stocks they have bought and 
it is not until they try to sell them to 
obtain money for an emergency, such as 
illness in the family, that knowledge of 
| this fact is brought home to them. 

So much misery can result from this 
blind, unreasoning faith of the unsophis- 
ticated in the supposedly magic messages 
of the air, that the use of the radio as 
|an advertising medium for selling cor- 
poration stock and other securities should 
be prohibited by law. 

The art of investing money profitably 
is one which requires a vast amount of 
highly specialized knowledge, but a great 
perceritage of the losses that occur can 
be prevented if investors will make rea- 
|sonably careful examinations of the 
propositions offered to them before part- 
ing with their funds. Those who have 
not had the experience that will enable 
them to make proper examinations 
should consult with someone who has 
| been trained in such matters. 

The expression, “investigate before 
you invest,” has been used so many times 
that it sounds stale, but no better ad- 
vice has ever been given, and in conclu- 
sion I know of nothing more important 
to &mphasize in your minds than the ne- 
cessity of following the ‘dictates of this 
maxim, 


The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered: from Statton 


| 
| 








WAAM, Newark, N. J., Jan. 21. 


975551, J. M. ‘Maher, Rip rapping system, 
filed Dec. 7, 1929, D. C. Nebr. (Linesin), Doc. 
702, J. M. Maher v. Woods Bros. Construc- 
tion Co, et al. 

1059329, W. C. Buckman, Blow pipe ap- 
paratus, filed Dec. 13, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. 
Y., Doc. E 51/190, Air Reduction Co., Inc. 
v. Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. et al. 

1071027, F. A. Bruckman, Automatic 
pastry making machine, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 
845, American Cone & Wafer Co. et al. v. J. 
Denaro, Decree after mandate for plaintiffs 
Dec. 9, 1928. 

1076198, J. T. Dickson, Vacuum brake, 
1321150, H. C. Root, Controlling valve for 
vacuum operated power means, C. C. A, 
2d Cir., Doc. 10539, Bragg-Kliesrath Corp. v. 
T. C. Farrell (Farrell Auto Co.). Decree 
modified (notice Dec. 16, 1929), 

1089907, W. D. Coolidge, Electrical contact, 
filed Dec, 11, 1929, D. C., 8. D. N. ¥., Doe. 
E 51/186, P. R. Mallory & Co., Ine., v. Otter 
Mfg. Co., Ine. 

1133076, H. Wildberg, Box and case, D. C., 
M. D. Pa. Doe. 622, United Milk Crate 
Corp. v. York Ice Machinery Corp. Dis- 
missed (notice Dec. 14, 1929). 

1141470, 1185416, ©. H. Lichtenberg, Dis- 
tributing mechanism for concrete mixer, 
1525100, Same, Concrete mixer three-way 
valve mechanism, 1529442, Same, Concrete 
paver bucket mechanism, 1546292, - Same, 
Concrete distributing machine, 1609025, 
Same, Distributing concrete, 1528189, G. W. 
Frost, Bucket dump trip mechanism, 1396- 
534, O. Sheck, Driving means for concrete 
distributors, 1468472, F. H. Heine, Power 
mixer crane, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doe. 1048-F, 
Koehring Co. v. The Foote Co., Inc. Settle- 
ment decree Dec. 6, 1929. 

1160125, W. P. Andrick, Dictograph inter- 
communicating telephone system, 1501694, 
F. H. Wohlers, Signal system for telephones, 
filed Dec, 11, 1929, D. C., 8. D. N. a Doe. 
E 51/187, Dictograph Products Co., Inc. v. 
All American Electrical Maintenance Corp. 

1170790, A. M. Weston, Serving device for 
eating houses, filed Nov, 29, 1929, D. C., M. 
D. Ala. (Montgomery), Doc. 438, Britting 
Cafeteria Co.,Ine. v. Morrison Cafeteria. * 

1172322, P. Torchio, Protective device for 
electric cable joints, C, C, A., 6th Cir., Doe. 
| 5132, Metrogolitan Device Corp. v. The Cleve- 








Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec, 4921, R. S., as amended Feb, ‘18, 1922.) 


Financial Statement | Assignment of Accounts Receivable 


Security Issues Advocated| Shows Reduction in | 20Credit Company Construed as Loan 


Massachusetts Debt 


Legislature Receives Sum- 
mary of Sources of Funds 
In 1929 and of Uses to 

* Which Money Was Put 


State of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Jan. 23. 
A summary of Massachusetts State 
finance for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
80, 1929, is contained in a report of the 
comptroller’s bureau, submitted to the 
senate and house of representatives by 
the commission on administration and 
Three questions are 
answered: How much did the State re- 
duce its debt during the year; what did 
the State do with its money; and where 
did it get the money? ' 
nee tabular statement follows in full | 
xt: 
1. How much did the State reduce i 
ne 
swer.—The State reduced its net direct 
debt in 1929 by the amount of $1,663,- 
747.98, as follows: 
Debt Dec. 1, 1928 


$12,845,542.56 
Debt Nov. 30, 1929 


- 11,181,794.58 


Reduction $1,663,747.98 


Of this amount, $1,146,891.85 was pald 
from revenue and loan balances and the 
remainder from; accumulation of sink- 
ing funds. 

Expenditures Summarized 

2. What did the State do with its 
money during 1929? Answer. — The 
State’s expenditures during the fiscal 
year 1929 totaled $58,346,381.85. This 
total figure mgav be analyzed under cer- 
tain major headings, as fol'ows: 

A. General overhead adminig- 
tration of the State’s busi- 
ness (executive department, 
commission on administra- 
tion and finance, four de- 
partments under elective of- 
ficers, etc.) 

. The legislative department. 
The judiciary 
. Education 
- Hospitals, institutions and 

outdoor relief 

- Public works (roads, boule- 

vards and waterways) .... 

. Agriculture and conserva- 

tion 

. Labor and _ industries, 


$1,446,695.05 
897,005.22 
1,386,892.69 | 
7,841,688.71 
22,545,832.40 
15,586,657.97 


1,288,709.26 





dustrial accidents and pub- 
lic safety 

Corporations and taxation, 
banking and insurance and 
public utilities 

J. Military affairs ......c0.0. 
K. All other activities . 
. Interest on debt ... 


1,708,341.69 


1,832,805.95 
1,402,998:01 
273,150.53 
988,712.52 


$57,199,490.00 
Debt reduction (as shown 
in Answer 1) 1,146,891.85 


$58,346,381.85 
Of this amount, $58,335,768.85. was 


paid from revenue and $10,613 from 
funds, 


eeeeeee 


eeeeeee 


Sources of Money 

8. Where did the State get the money 
to. reduce its debt and pay its expenses? 
Answer.—A_ general cash 


showing where the State got its money | be 


is as follows: 


Cash on hand Dec. 1928 

(revenue) . 

Receipts: 

Ordinary revenue (total, 
$41,328,756.48) : 

State tax (assessed on cities 
and towns) 

Corporation taxes .... as 

Inheritance taxes .......... 

Estate taxes 

All other (departmental and 
institution sales, licenses, 
fees, rents, board, etc.) 

Restricted revenue (total, 
$19,681,718.42); 

Motor vehicle fees, fines, gas- 
oline tax, highway assess- 
ments, etc. 

Sales from industries at cor- 
rectional institutions 

All other (special assess- 
ments, fees, sales, subven- 
tions, contributions, etc.) . 


$14,415,372.33 


$8,500,000.00 
13,443,420.97 
10,382,970.71 

1,699,114.89 


7,303,249,91 


15,925 ,967.39 
1,687,562.44 


2,168,188.59 
61,010,474.90 


Total .. - $75,425,847.23 


Deduct: 
Revenue expenditure (as 
shown in Answer 2) 
Refunds. and 


FOO e eee eeeeeeeeeees 


$58 335,768.85 
21,879.15 
58,357,648.00 


Balance (revenue case) ....-$17,068,199.23 
Of this amount, $8,195,000 is 
held as available balances of 
appropriations (estimated) 
and $2,553,500.52 reserved as 
restricted cash, making a 
total réservation of 10,748,500.52 


$6,319,698.74 


land Electric Illuminating Co. Claims 3 and 


statement | C 





4 held valid and infringed Dec. 6, 1929. 

1172808, Lathrop & Paulson, Milk can 
washing machine, filec Dee. 18, 1929, D. C., 
E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 2812, H. D. 
Lathrop v. Hank Mfg. Co. et al. 

1185416. (See 1141470.) 

1224880, L. F. Kries, Electric switch and 
fuse box, Re. 15718, G, B. Wadsworth, Safet 
box for electric installation, C. C. A., 6ti 
Cir., Doe. 5231, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. v. The Wadsworth Electric Mfg. Co. 
Claims 1, 2 and 8 of patent 1224880 held 
valid and infrin~ed, Re. 15718 held invalid 
Dec. 18, 1929. 

1302205. (See 1612762.) 

1307738, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
parates, 1307734, Same, Lubricating means, 

. C., N. D. Calif. (Sacramente), Doc. 308, 
Alemite Mfg. Corp. v, S. H. Gillette. Decree 
for plaintiff Dec. 11, 1929. Doc. E J-13-H, 
The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. W. J. Muller, et al. 
Consent decree holding atents valid and in- 
fringed Dec. 13, 1929. Doc. E P-68-H, Ale- 
mite Mfg. Corp, v. Yellow Cab Co. of Los 
Angeles. Decree of infringement Dec. 13, 
1929, Doc. 518, Alemité Mfg. Corp. v. A. E. 
Webb et al. Patents held valid, claims 3, 


4, 6 of 1307783, and claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 10,| R 


14 and 15 of 1807734 infringed. 
Dec. 18, 1929.) 

1307734, _ (See 1807738.) 

1310045, D. F. Asbury, Breech mechanism, 
filed Dec. 17, 1929, C. of Clms., D. of C., Doc. 
K-539, U. S. Ordnance Co. v. U. 8. 

1321150. (See 1076198.) 

1333369, Bailey & McGuire, Pipe bending 
mechanism, filed Dec. 19, 1929, D. C. Nebr. 


(Notice 


(Omaha), Doc. E 1052, E. R. Bailey et al.| T 


y. Baker Ice Machine Co. 

1391738, F. E. Key, Sealing 
ist Cir., Doe. 2364, Ke 
Co. v. A. M. Coleman. ree affirmed (no- 
tice Dec, 11, 1929), 

1396534, 1468472. ( 1141470.) 

1501694, (See 1160125.) 

1510665, E. Frisch, Waxed wrapping paper 
and method of making, filed Dec. 3, t929, D. 
C. Minn., 4th Div,, Doc. E 1621, E. Frisch 
vy. Rafert Baking. Co. 

1525100, 1528189, 1529442. (See 1141470.) 

1534478, W. J. Wiswall, Manifolding book, 
filed Dec, 18, 1929, D. C., 8. D. N. Y. Doe. 


aste, C, C. A, 
Boiler Equipment 


Security Sales 


Presumption Based on Right 


est Rate Bars Claim of Usury 


Philadelphia, Pa—The assignment of 
accounts receivable to finance houses, 
with a warranty that the debtors of the 
accounts are solvent and will remain so 
and will pay the same, has been held by 
the District Court fot the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania to be, as a matter 
of law, a loan with the accounts as:col- 
lateral security and not a sale of ac- 
counts with an executory agreement of 
warranty. 


The defendant credit company con- 
tracted with a corporation, afterward 
placed in the hands of the plaintiff re- 
ceivers, the opinion states, to send the 
credit company certain accounts receiv- 
able. Upon receipt of such accounts the 
credit company agreed to pay the cor- 
poration 77 per cent of the collectible 
value thereof immediately and, upon col- 
‘lection, to send the balance less a per- 
centage for each day accounts accepted 
by it were held before collection. The 
plaintiff receivers filed suit against the 
credit company for a return of some of 
the money so retained on the ground that 
the transactions were in the nature of 
loans, and under the laws of Pennsylva- 
nia the “interest” so charged was usu- 
rious, 


The corporation’s covering contract 
with the credit company, it was set out 
by the court, was made-in Baltimore, 
Md., and performance under it was to be 
partly in Maryland and partly in Penn- 
sylvania. The contract itself stipulated 
that the laws of Delaware should gov- 
ern the transactions under ite 


‘The court, upon noting that the place 
stipulated had no normal relation to the 
contract, declared that such a stipula- 
tion was ineffective and left the contract 
as though no stipulation had been made. 


It held, however, that a special rule 
obtains in the Federal courts as to con- 
tracts involving the payment of interest 
in which the question of usury arises, 
namely that the parties may stipulate 
for thé higher interest allowed as be- 
tween the place of making and the place 
of performance. The court ruled that 
the law of Maryland would be presumed 
to govern the contract, since thereunder 
the usury laws are not in force as to cor- 
porations, and they are permitted to con- 
tract for any rate of interest. 


JOSEPH H. BRIERLEY ET AL. 


Vv. 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CoMPANY. 
District Court, E. D. Pennsylvania. 


FRANK. A. HarriGAN, for plaintiff; 
THOMAS STOKEs and Duane R. DILts 
(Pepper, Boning, Stokes & SCHOCH 
and Ditts & TowsLey,on the brief), 
for defendant. 


Statement and Opinion 
Dec. 9, 1929 


Kirkpatrick, District Judge—This is 
an action at law brought by the receiv- 
ers in equity of William H. Lorimer’s 
Sons Company (which will be referred to 
as “Lorimer”), plaintiffs, against the 
ommercia] Credit Company (which will 


defendant, to recover the sum of $54,- 
328.51, alleged to.be usurious interest 
paid by Lorimer to the defendant in the 
course of business during the period from 
Dec. 30, 1919, to Aug. 18, 1927. The case 
tried to the court without a jury. 


Terms oj Agreement 
Oj Parties Set Forth 


Findings of Fact: 1. Lorimer is a Penn- 
sylvania corporation, and was during the 
years 1919-1927, engaged in the business 
of dyeing and mercerizing cotton yarns 
——_—————————— 4, 


E 51/201, American Sales Book Co., Ltd. v. 
Autographic Register Co. 

1542803, C. Gordon, Lathe, filed Dec. 12, 
1929, D. C., W. D. Mich. (Grand Rapids), 
Doc. 2311, 
Continental Motors Corp. 
Gordon Form Lathe Co. v. Muskegon Motor 
Specialties Co. 

1546292. (See 1141470.) 


1547530, W. P. Stanton, Method and ap- 
paratus for manufacturing hollow concrete 
building blocks, filed Dec. 11, 1929, D. C,, 
S. D. Tex. (Corpus Christi), Doc. 43, Na- 
tional Stone Tile Corp. v. H. J. Siems. 

1552326, P. J. Lunati, Lifting device for 
motor vehicles, filed Dec. 13, 1929, D. C., S. 
D. N. Y., Doc. E 61/191, Automobile Rotary 
Lift Co. et al. v. Mitchell Gilbert Sales Corp. 

1575945, B. K. Stroud, Application of mud 
laden fluid to oil or gas wells, filed Dec. 7, 
1929, D. C., W. D. La. (Shreveport), Doc. 
E 367, National Pigments & Chemical Co. v. 
Shreveport Chemical Co. et al. 

1590982, E. B. Morris, Farrowing house, 
D. C., N. D. Iowa (Dubuque), Doc. E 115, 
E. B. Morris et al. v. W. Claud et al. Pat- 
ent held valid, dismissed as to E. F. Mat- 
tiee, Dec. 12, 1929. 

1609025. (See 1141470.) 

1612762, J. M. Flynn, Detailing ‘mechanism 


| for candy coating machines, filed Aug. 31, 
| 1928, 1302205, A. Pagliuea, Chocolate coating 
machine, included by counter-claim Sept. 7, | 


1929, D. C., E. D. Mo. (St. Louis), Doc. 8824, 
United Drug Co. y. Ireland Candy Co. De- 
cree for defendants, patent 1612762 held in- 
valid; patent 1302205 sustained, claims 1, 3, 
10, 12, 14, 16 and 16 infringed, Dec. 9, 1929. 

1636770, Fox & Stark, Thermostatic pilot 
control system for burners, D. C., N. D. Ohio, 
E. Div., Doc. 2672, The Bryant Heater & 
Mfg. Co. v. B-Line Boiler Co. Dismissed 
without prejudice Dec. 11, 1929. 

1647396, A. G. Decker, Rotary tool with 
key pocket, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 46/18, 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. v. Millers Falls 
Co. Consent decree for plaintiff Dec. 13, 1929. 

1663004, J. B. Green, Coating for welding 
or cutting rods, 1720039, 1669660, Same, 
Welding rod, 1669661, Same, Coated filler 
material, 1733795, Same, Rod for use in é 
welding or cutting, filed Dec. 16, 1929, D.*C., 
N. D. Okla. (Tulsa), Doe. 514, F. M. Warden 
v. Big Three Welding & Equipment Co. 

1668190, Catterlin t Spencer, Hobby horse, 
filed Dec. 11, 1929, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., 
Doc. 3204, Cal’s Colt, Inc., v. I, F. Feniger 
(American Toy & Novelty Mfg. Co.). * 

1669660, 1669661. (See 1663004.) 

1698566, R. J. Simpson, Case for measuring 
tapes, Des, 71257, Same, Maseuriag tape 
filed Dec. 16, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 51/198, The L. S. Starrett Co. v, Lufkin 

ule Co. ; 

1701614, H. Tashman, Fringe, braid, etc., 
and method of producing, filed Dec. 20, 1929, 
D. C., 8. D. N. ¥., Doe. E 51/209, H. Tash- 
man v. N. Hershkowitz et al, (Alvin Cord 
& Trimming Co.). 

1720039, (See 1663004.) 

1725500, V. P. Writer, Tam pressing ma- 
chine, filed Dec. 18, 1929, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 51/202, faterece & Writer Corp. v. 
- Kane et al. (Kane & Fisher). 

1783795. (See 1663004.) 

1738736, A. G. Shaver, Alternating cur- 
rent intermittent induction-type train con- 
trol, 1738737, Same, Intermittent induction- 
type train control, filed Dec. 13, 1929, D. C., 
W. Dz Y. Doc. 180, Regan Safety De- 
vices Co., Inc., v. General Rwy. Signal Co. 

1738737. (See 1738736.) 

Des. 71257. (See 1698566.) 

Des. 73778, J. Derk, Table scarf, appeal 
filed Nov. 26, 1929, C. C. A., 3d Cir. Doe. 
4310, Derk Mfg. Co. v. Northampton Tex- 


tile -Co, 
Re. 15718, (See 1224880.) 


referred to as the “Credit Company”), 


The Gordon Form Lathe Co. v. | 
Doc. 2312, The | 


,|important in just what manner the 


= 


INDEX 


to Stipulate for Higher Inter- 


at Philadelphia, Pa. The defendant is a 
Delaware corporation with its principal 
office at Baltimore, Md. 

2. The contract under which Lorimer 


paid to the defendant the sums of money 
which the receivers now seek to recover 
(which will be referred to as the “cover- 
ing contract”) was signed by Lorimer at| 
Philadelphia on Dec. 23, 1919, and then 
transmitted by mail to Baltimore. After} 
some delay it was accepted and signed by | 
the Credit Company at Baltimore on Dee. | 
30, 1919, and a duplicate of the original 
accepted copy was mailed by the Credit 
Company from Baltimore to Lorimer at} 
Philadelphia. I find as a fact that the 
place of making the contract was Balti- 
more, Md 
3. The terms of the covering contract 
may be summarized as follows: (1) The 
Credit Company agreed to “buy” from 
Lorimer from time to time such accounts 
receivable belonging to Lorimer as might 
be acceptable to it, and to pay 77 per 
cent of the gross face value of each ac- 
count offered upon its acceptance, and the 
balance (less certain charges) upon pay- 
ment to it in full of the accounts. (2) 
| Although each account, together with all 
| rights in connection with it was to be as- 
signed absolutely to the Credit Company 
at the time of its offer and acceptance, 
Lorimer, in order to avoid impairing 
its standing with its customers, was 
given the right to receive at its office, 
remittances by debtors on the ac- 
counts, or in the words, so far as the cus- 
| tomer debtors were concerned, Lorimer 
would collect the accounts, nonotice being 
given to them of their assignment. How- 
ever, checks, drafts, notes, acceptances, 
and other evidence of payment received 
iby Lorimer were to be endorsed and 
transmitted directly to the Credit Com- 
pany, and Lorimer agreed that the Credit 
Company’s auditors should have full ac- 
cess to its books, expenses of such ex- 
amination to be paid hy it. (3) Lorimer 
“warranted that every debtor whose ac- 
count might be offered would be solvent, 
and generally that each account would 
be unencumbered, promptly paid when 
due, and collectible without loss or liti- 
gation. (4) The Credit Company agreed 


| 


to perform certain services for Lorimer. | priation 


This consisted of collecting, upon re- 
quest, accounts direct from debtors; ad- 
vising Lorimer as to the best method of 
keeping books, records, and accounts; 
placing its credit department at. Lori- 
mer’s disposal, and giving credit and 
financial advice upon request; and also 
' furnishing the opinion of its legal de- 
partment upon the form and legality of 
Lorimer’s sales contracts. In addition to | 
these services, the Credit Company 
agreed to accept at par subject to pay- 
ment of remittances on accounts for- 
warded to it by Lorimer and to obtain 
forms proper for the assignment of the 
| accounts. (5) The contract provided 
|that for these services and - also 
the inspection and audit of Lorimer’s 
accounts (which latter it may be noted 
| was not directly for Lorimer’s benefit, 
but rather a condition upon which its 
right to collect. direct from debtors de- 
pended) the Credit Company was to re- 
ceive compensation fixed at one-thirtieth 
| of 1 per cent of the gross value of ac- 
counts accepted by it, for each day from 
the date of acceptance until paid, plus $5 
per $1,000 on the first $100,000 of such 
accounts. (6) Finally the parties agreed 
that the contract and all rights there- 
under should be governed as to validity, 
enforcement, interpretation, construction, 
effect and in all other respects by the 
laws of the State of Delaware. 

4. I find as a fact that, with the excep- 
| tion of the periodical examination and 
audit of Lorimer’s accounts, none of the 
services referred to were rendered by 
the Credit Company; that none was re- 
| quested by Lorimer at any time, and 
| that it was not contemplated by either 
party at the time the contract was en- 
tered into that such services would be 
required or rendered. 


Receivers’ Demand 
Based on Usury 


5. A detailed account of the manner 
in which the covering contract was _ per- 
formed appears in the stipulation of facts 
agreed to by the parties, and I find the 
facts to be as stipulated. The following 
general summary may be made: From 
day to day during the life of the agree- 
ment, Lorimer mailed, from Philadelphia | 
to the Credit Company at Baltimore, | 
schedules of accounts duly assigned, and 
| the latter, having checked the credit risk | 
of the debtor customers, would immedi- | 
ately mail its check for 77 per cent of | 
the face value of the accounts to Lori- 
|}mer. When Lorimer received payments 
| from its customers it mailed each pay- | 
| ment in its original form to the Credit | 
Company, except when notes were re- 
ceived, in which case Lorimer sent its | 
own check for the amount, together with | 
the note, the note being thereafter re- 
turned to Lorimer as its property and | 
collected by it. The Credit Company 
would endorse and deposit the checks | 
thus received, and as soon as 
they had received the cash for 
the same would remit to Lorimer the bal- 
ance of the face value of the account 
not already advanced, or 23 per cent. 
Defendant’s counsel in his brief states 
that from this remittance of 23 per 
cent there was deducted in each case the 
Credit Company’s charges, Apparently 
this is not disputed by counsel for the 
plaintiff, and, although it does not appear 
from the control sheets or portions of 
the Credit Company’s a¢counts which 
were placed in evidence, I find it to be 
the fact, subject to correction on fur- 
ther proof or explanation, if it be ma- 
terial. At present it seems to be un- 





Credit Company coltected its charges. 

6. The money received by Lorimer was 
used in Pennsylvania. Lorimer __ per- 
formed in Pennsylvania its several obli- 
gations as to the manner of repayment, 
t. e., mailed bills to its customers, re- 
ceived their checks in payment, endorsed 
the same and mailed them to the Credit 
Company at Baltimore. Where Lorimer’s 
customers did not pay in cash but gave 
notes, Lorimer mailed the note with its 
check at Philadelphia, received the note 
back again at Philadelphia, and pro- 
ceeded to collect it where payable. The 
mailing of the checks for advances to 
Lorimer and the depositing in the bank 
of the customers’ checks received by the 
Credit Company in payment of the ac- 
count took place in Maryland. : 

7. The total amount of charges received 
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Loans 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
| Accounting Office 
| ee eee i iel ge 


The Comptroller General. of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Offies, es approve 
of all expenditures by Governm 
a ad before such expenditures 
finally becceme closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws ts neces 
sary, therefore, m many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

-29945. United States Commissionets— 
Peso Diems. Where the account = s 
commissioner shows the hearing on crimes 
charges could not be completed in one ay, 
the additional per diem authorized by we 
ute in such cases may be allowed dor the 
day the case is finally decided, or if a we 
diem be allowed in some other case for 
said day, then for any intervening hearing 
day on which a motion for a continesyy 
was granted, provided a per diem is no 


lallowed for such intervening day in some 


her case. : ; 
or guch second per diem is not to be claimed 


i case until the case is finally de- 
p rnd The first per diem is to be charged 
only for the day of arraignment, as hereto- 
fore, and not more than one per diem may 
be allowed in any case if for the ay 
of arraignment in - case a per diem 15 
in some other case. : 
Oe decisions modified, effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1930. (Jan. 17, he init 
-24392. Compensation—Customs Serv 
aoe Collectors. If deputy collectors 
are classed by administrative action as SU- 
pervisory officials and are required to su- 
pervise the work of inspectors, they may 
be considered as within the classification 
of inspectors under their charge for 7 
purposes of salary adjustments under =. 
customs classification act of May 29, 1 ' 
45 Stat. 955, to the extent that the beer) 
of a deputy collector to the position of n- 
spector need not be considered as a “new 
appointment” within the meaning of séc- 
tion 2 of the statute. . sie 
30018. (S) Traveling Expenses— 
hens on National Guard Duty. An Army 
officer traveling on official business in con- 
nection with National Guard duty entitling 
him to reimbursement of actual expenses, 
who elects to make use of some mode “i 
transportation other than that authorize 
in hit orders, may, if the interests of _ 
Government are not jeopardized thereby, 
be reimbursed for actual expenses 50 kg 
curred, if supported by receipts, not exce ; 
ing what it would have cost had the teva) 
been. performed by the authorized mode 0 
conveyance. (Jan. 15,  * sekbaks 
-30098. Appropriations—Lig 0 
janhae ean of Rewards. The appro- 
“General Expenses, Lighthouse 
Service” is not available under existing law 
for the payment of rewards for the appre 
hension and conviction of persons foun 


Gen. 774; 8 id. 613. (Jan. 21, 1930.) 


ounts assigned to it by Lorimer 
snveited to $80,645.35. If the trans- 
actions under the contract be considered 
loans to Lorimer by the Credit Company, 
then this amount is $54,328.31 in excess 
of interest at 6 per cent on the balances 
due from Lorimer to the Credit Company. 

8. On Apr. 13, 1927, theré were out- 
standing accounts receivable, previously 
assigned by Lorimer to the Credit Com- 
pany, and unpaid by the debtor cus- 
tomers or by Lorimer. amounting in the 
aggregate to $20,890.25. All other, ac- 
counts receivable assigned by Lorimer 
under the covering contract had been 
paid either by debtor customers or by 
Lorimer before that date. No accounts 


lyeceivable were assigned by Lorimer to 


redit Company after Mar. 10, 1927. 
“i plaintiffs, Brierley and Fleming, 
were appointed receivers of William. 
Lorimer Sons Company by the United 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania Mar. 18, 1927, 
and subsequent to their appointment 
made demand from the Credit Company 
for the amount of $54,328.51, which 
amount they alleged to be money col- 
lected as usury. The demand was re- 


ifused. This suit was brought Oct. 15, 
| 1927. 


Court Holds Transaction 


To Be Loan in Substance 


Discussion: The plaintiff’s position is 
that the transactions between Lorimer 
and the Credit Company under the cover- 
ing contract were loans, that the rate 
of interest charged was usurious and un- 
lawful and that the interest paid may be 

covered back. 
nthe first questior is as to the nature of 
the covering contract.. The defendant con- 
tends that it is a sale and purchase of ac- 
counts. Certainly it issuch inform. The 
plaintiff however says that the real na- 
ture of the transaction is a loan or loans 
of money secured by the assignment of 
accounts as collateral. The case of Root 
vy. Republic Acceptance Corp., 279 Pa. 55, 
shows how far courts will go in totally 
disregarding the form of a transaction 
when it clearly appears that the parties 
intended something else. Sa 

The defendant endeavors to distinguish 
the case of Commercial Security Co. ¥. 
Holcombe, 262 Fed. 657, in which a some- 
what similar transaction was held to be 
a loan, on the ground that in that case 
the borrower had the right to reacquire 
the paper (corresponding to the accounts 
in the instant case) by paying the amount 
called for with interest. I think, how- 
ever, that the obligation to return oF 
the right to reacquire the thing trans- 
ferred or assigned is not nearly so e8- 
sential an element where the subject mat. 


to receive money as where it is a physi- 
1 thing. : j 

™ To x; continued in the issue of 
Jan. 25. 
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or retained by the Credit Company under 
the provisions of the covering contract, 
from Dec. 30, 1919, to Aug. 16, 1927, on 


tampering with aids to navigation. 6 Comp. ° 


ter is a chose in action or a mere right ° 
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| Handling of Traffic Problems 
by State Police 


A A a 


. 


Activities of Indiana Patrol in Recovering 
Stolen Cars, Collecting Fees and Fines, and 
Stopping Bootlegging Are Reviewed 


By OTTO G. FIFIELD 


Secretary of State, State of Indiana 


ITH the wonderful headway 

made in the development of 

road building another problem 
confronted the State. More people 
bought automobiles until today we 
have almost “a million—one for about 
every three people in Indiana. 


With so many people driving guto- 
mobiles, some of them good, some of 
them bad, some of them indifferent, 
some body of men had to be chosen to 
direct traffic, and in 1921 we had the 
formation of a State police department. 
It was originally created as an inspect- 
ing agency for the enforcement of the 
certificate of title law and was financed 
by the auto theft fund, which fund 
was likewise created by this act and 
the money raised by the sale of certifi- 
cates of titles and containers. 


In 1925 the legislature realized the 
need of a codified motor vehicle law, 
passing the present motor vehicle law 
and giving the State police department 
full police powers for the enforcement 
of the motor vehicle laws, including 
traffic regulations. However, the same 
legislature abolished all special funds 
and diverted all moneys in all funds to 
the State general fund, and naturally 
the auto theft fund was transferred to 
the general fund. 

A 

The State police department was 
placed under the appropriation act. 
Since ‘that time the State police depart- 
ment has been at the mercy of the 
budget committee. The legislature al- 
lows only such money as the appropria- 
tion provides, regardless of the amount 
collected from the motorists of this 
State for that purpose. 


Just how valuable the department 
has been to the State both from a finan- 
cial and traffic standpoint, cannot be 
overestimated. Our traffic conditions 
today cannot be compared; for it is too 
horrifying to think what the traffic con- 
dition would be without the patrolling 
officer on the highway. 


People often said they did not know 
they had to have licenses. One man in 
one of the small counties of the State 
remarked that he often wondered what 
those painted signs and numbers were 
an the cars for. 


Before the department was created it 
was quite a common thing for a mo- 
torist with two or three automobiles to 
use one license for all of his 
cars. Since he found out that some one 
is checking his cars and that he is 
liable for arrest, he is obtaining 
licenses for each of his cars. 


In order to give the best service to 
the public, a stolen car file was created 
in the department and every police 
officer over the State was mandated to 
report all stolen and recovered auto- 
mobiles, and the police department 
acted as a clearing house for same. In 
this way the stolen automobile was re- 
turned to the owner within a few 
hours, whereas if it had been necessary 
to trace the car from the factory, it 
might have taken weeks. 


There has been a constant increase 
in the theft of cars, but also a constant 
increase in the recoveries. The loss of 
cars is due, no doubt, to the fact that 
they are more available, and the 
owners are more careless in their pro- 
tection. 


The increase in recoveries is no 
doubt due to the increased activities 
of the police department. Eighty out 
of every 100 cars are recovered. The 
percentage for the auto bandit is bad. 

With the constant growth of traffic 
on our highways, the handling of traffic 
has superseded the work on stolen and 
recovered automobiles. All patrolmen 
are now equipped with motorcycles and 
are assigned certain patrols which they 
cover daily. 

A 


Great.advancement has been made in 
our patrol system during the past year. 
It is the hope of the department that 
it will be second'to none this year. 


The police force should be substan- 
tially increased, for the crime problem 
has become, with good roads, more 
than a county problem. It is only a 
question of minutes from the time a 
bank is robbed or a crime perpetrated 
until the bandits are in another county. 
We are working in a cycle—more 
roads, more taxes, more automobiles— 
more police. 


This last year has been an important 
year in the history of the Indiana State 
police. We purchased a truck scales, 
and one man has been assigned to the 
important duty of checking and weigh- 
ing the loads of trucks driving over 
our highways. Heavy loaded trucks 
were tearing our roads to pieces. 


Our police have accomplished some 
fine work in uncovering several rings 
of organized robbers, high-jackers, 
bank robbers, and criminal law vio- 
lators. Our officers have had a varied 
experience, ranging from the arrest of 
a meager traffic violator to the shooting 
and killing of the criminal on the State 
house steps. 


A 


We have used during the year every 
available means and exerted every ef- 
fort to correct the traffic situation on 
our highways. In cases where the of- 
ficers did not think an arrest was nec- 
essary to obtain correct results, mo- 
torists were stopped and warned 
against repetition of the traffic viola- 
tion for their minor infractions of law. 


By the enforcement of the automo- 
bile registration and title laws, it is 
impossible to estimate how much 
money has been paid into the State 
treasury by this department. How- 


.ever, the department has collected in 


fines the sum of $13,760. 


Considerable work has been done in 
the installation of junior traffic patrols 
in the rural schools. These boys have 
been equipped with the junior traffic 
officer badges and white web Sam 
Brown belt. The good they are doing 


in protecting the lives of school chil-- 


dren cannot be overestimated. 


R esponsibility for Social Service 
Who Should Pay Cost of Welfare Work? 
By MISS GRACE ABBOTT 


Chief, Federal Children’s Bureau 


HE QUESTION has vexed public 
welfare work since its beginning: 
Which tax-paying unit should pay 

for social welfare programs? 


The United States began with the 
theory of complete local—as opposed to 
State-—responsibility. In New England 
the town was the accepted administra- 
tive unit for poor relief, while in most 
of the rest of the country the county 
was given the responsibility. 


Complete reliance on these local units, 
however, had led to grave abuses. Al- 
though the theory of local responsibility 
has behind it sound political and social 
doctrines, nevertheless, in both the 
United States and in England it has fre- 
quently furnished the explanation of 
neglect and shameful incompetence. 


When Dorothea Dix began her agita- 
tion for the State hospitalization of the 
insane in Massachusetts some 75 years 
ago, she was told that to give up the 
practice of selling the care of the insane 
to the lowest bidder in every town of the 
State would be to strike a direct’ blow 
at the foundation principle of local re- 
sponsibility in government. Miss Dix 
met the same argument in State after 
State, but on her showing of the gross 
incompetence of the rural counties in the 
discharge of this responsibility the prin- 
ciple of State care was approved. 


Experience, warrants the conclusion 
that the Staths should be completely re- 
sponsible for certain social services and 
particularly for institutional treatment, 
provided that this is not allowed to in- 
terfere with the development of a local 
preventive program. For the proper 
functioning of a preventive program 
which requires early and direct contact 
with the individual an efficient county 
organization is essential. 

The State Department of Health or 
social welfare should assist in developing 
the necessary county services and should 
cooperate with the local units by the loan 
of personnel and contributing to the cost 
of loca} services. The county in turn 
can more effectively carry out its pro- 
grams if it conserves and utilizes its own 
smaller community units, such as cities 
and towns. 

Under this general principle 400 full- 
time county health units had been created 
in the United States, 80 per cent of 
which have had or still have the assist- 
ance of Federal, State of foundation sub- 
sidies. In the child welfare field 300 
counties have undertaken county-wide 
programs but without subsidy of any 
sort. Alabama, Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, New York, and California have led 
in the organization of full-time child wel- 
fare or public welfare service on a 
county-wide basis. 
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State Support of Schools 


to Overcome Educational Inequality 


ad > 


Financial Plan Is Outlined for Improving 
Facilities for Instruction in Poorer 


Districts of Missouri 


By CHARLES A. LEE 


Superintendent of Schools, State of Missouri 


N ACCORDANCE with the pro- 
vision in the State constitution of 
Missouri the general assembly has 

from fime to time passed laws govern- 
ing the organization, administration 
and support of public education; and 
in addition, has, to some extent at least, 
recognized appropriate legislation the 
principle of equalization of educational 
opportunity. 


The State has in a number of in- 
stances failed to live up to the manda- 
tory provisions in our constitution. 

Fifty rural school districts in this 
State last year had a term of four 
months or less; 270 districts had a term 
of from four to six months; and 972 
districts had a term of from six to less 
than eight months. Which makes a 
total of 1292 one-room rural school dis- 
tricts, or approximately one-seventh of 
the total number that failed to have an 
eight months term. 

Most of the districts having such 
short terms are the poorer districts, 
and cannot, under the present. school 
laws, secure enough funds to maintain 
a satisfactory school. 

The boys and girls living in those 

1,292 districts having short terms were 
not only denied the privilege of at- 
tending an eight months term of school 
but in most instances the schools in 
which they did attend had very meager 
equipment and were taught by a 
teacher having very little training or 
experience. 
’ This lack of educational opportunity 
in the poorer districts of the State is 
due, in the first instance, to the fact 
that there is little property to tax and, 
in the second, to a failure of the State 
to provide adequate support for these 
schools. 

Thére are 14 districts with an as- 
sessed valuation of less than $10,000; 
669 districts with from $10,000 to $20,- 
000 assessed valuation; 17 with from 
$20,000 to $30,000; 382 with from $30,- 
000 to $40,000; and 470 wfith from 
$40,000 to $50,000 assessed valuation. 

In the districts having $10,000 as- 
sessed valuation, the constitutional 
limit of 65 cents tax would produce 
only 65. Lf these districts receive State 
aid up to a maximum of $300, the max- 
imum amount allowed under the pres- 
ent school laws, they would have only 
$3665 for the maintenance of their 
schools. 


Even in the case of the districts hav- 
ing $50,000 assessed. valuation, if a tax 
equal to the constitutional limit were 
levied, it would produce for teachers’ 
salaries and incidental purposes only 
$325. If there were added to this 
amount State aid up to a maximum of 
$300, the total amount available would 
be but $625. 

It is not possible, either with $365 
or with a maximum of $6625, to main- 
tain a good school. The only solution 
available is the provision of support on 
a Statewide basis. 

The development of State support 
for education does not involve the 
levying of a higher property tax. The 
State has the possibility of securing 
revenues from many sources. It is pos- 
sible to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity and the burden of support and 


at the same time reduce the local prop- 
erty tax. 

Indeed, it would seem advisable to 
base all calculations with respect to 
the State’s part in the support of local 
schools upon a local effort less than 
that which is permitted by the consti- 
tution. This is desirable because there 
should remain in the localities the right 
and the possibility of improviing their 
schools beyond the standard set by the 
State. 


‘If the State forces a district to vote 
the constitutional limit before permit- 
ting it to participate in the equaliza- 
tion fund the State thereby destroys 
local initiative .which is one of the 
underlying principles of good govern- 
ment. In case the State adopts a mixi- 
mum educational program and guar- 
antees this program to every com- 
munity on a levy below the maximum 
set by the tSate constitution the State 
is making it possible for those districts 
not satisfied with the minimum pro- 
gram to provide better educational op- 
portunities for their children in case 
they so desire through local initiative. 

For the State to say that a district 
must vote the limit of its resources be- 
fore receiving help from the State is 
to say that the parents and children in 
those districts must be forever satis- 
fied with the minimum educational pro- 
gram adopted by the State, because the 
State will equalize only up to the mini- 
mum program. A State that believes 
in “equal educational opportunity” 
cannot sanction such a proposal. 

The State of Missouri should guar- 
antee to its young people, whether en- 
rolled in elementary schools, junior or 
senior high schools or in the higher 
educational institutions, adequate edu- 
cational facilities. The support of 
these schools on all /levels should be 
uniform and not in relation to the tax- 
paying ability of each school area or 
district. 

In order to accomplish this result it 
is necessary for the State as a whole 
to participate in larger degree than is 
now the case in the support of local 
schools and school systems. That this 
provision must be made if any ade- 
quate equalization of educational op- 
portunity is to be provided is indicated 
by a consideration of the opportunities 
now ayailable to children throughout 
the State. 

But the problem will not be solved 
merely by granting State support to 
the poorer districts. If better educa- 
tional opportunities are to be made 
available for rural school children the 
program of organized larger school dis- 
tricts must be carried forward. 

According to the last report, there 
were 4,656 districts enrolling fewer 
than 20 pupils. It is almost impossible 
in a one-room rural school to provide 
adequate educational opportunities. 

The number of required daily recita- 
tions becomes an almost impossible 
burden. It is impossible to provide in 
buildings or equipment for the needs 
of the pupils. Classes are so small as 
to deny the stimulus which comes from 
the normal reaction of one mind to 
others. 

So the problem of securing adequate 
educational facilities for the children 
of this State is one of “finance coupled 
with larger school districts.” 
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at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 
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Prosperity end Contentment 
as Rewards of Thrift + + + 


Diligence, Intelligent Investment and Right 
Balance of Savings and Expenditures, Recipe | 
of Treasurer of Wisconsin for Success 


By SOLOMON LEVITAN 


Treasurer, State of Wisconsin 


HRIFT is not merely saving 
money, it is making wise use of 
what you have. Thrift is the 


exercise of intelligence, with its 
natural results of prosperity. 


The man of ancient days who buried 
his talent had it taken from him; but 
the man who invested his talent not 
only kept it, but doubled it in amount. 
Many a man today has lost his posses- 
sions mainly because, through ignor- 
ance or lack of initiative, he has failed 
to invest them wisely. 

How :nany fortunes have been dissi- 
pated merely because the heirs have 
failed to make wise investments. No 
fortune remains “stationary, it will 
either increase or diminish, and the one 
who lets it diminish will have it taken 
from him eventually by those who prac- 
tice thrift. 


A 


Thrift is another term for a nice bal- 
ance of saving and “Spending. Those 
who spend a reasonable proportion of 
their income for automobiles, new 
clothing, comfortable household fur- 
nishings, often are the most thrifty 
citizens we have. 


mobiles, bath tubs, radio sets, electric 
sweepers and other labor-saving de- 
vices. 

The time has passed in this country 
when the many work to provide lux- 
uries for the few. Good pay for good 
work,,and better hours for the laborer, 
have set a new standard of living, and 
have encouraged industry and increased 
prosperity. The average workman who 
spends his money for home comforts 
is the man who also has a savings ac- 
count in the bank. 

The great enemy to thrift is lack of 
initiative, or its opposite extreme, the 
desire to “get rich quickly.” The temp- 
tation to get rich quickly comes from 
the nature of the human mind with its 
envy, jealousy, and greed. 


A 


We hear about those who make big 
money, but very seldom do we hear 
about those who lose. The losers are 
shrewd enough to conceal their losses, 
because the world does not like a loser. 
When you are down and out nobody is 
interested in you. ‘ 

Hundreds of millions would be-saved 
each year if there were some means of 
preventing schemers from selling 
worthless stock; or better yet, if the 
public could be educated against yield- 
ing to the foolish temptation of pre- 
posterous promises. Gambling is noth- 
ing more than the desire to get some- 
thing for nothing, and in life’s strug- 
gle, success is not reached without in- 
telligent labor. 

Thinking, \planning, knowing what 


This country is pros- | 
perous because its workmen own auto- * 


confidence. 


you are about, all lead to success. 
Every opportunity is a challenge. Op- 
portunity is not limited to any class; 
the one who recognizes it and is willing 
to work to develop it is the one who 
succeeds. When work and wisdom go 
hand in hand, success is standing not 
far ahead waiting for you. 

But when success is reached, then is 
the time for increased wisdom. In my 
opinion, after a man has accumulated 
more than $200,000, he is not working 
for himself any more, but for somebody 
else. When he becomes wealthy his 
outlook changes, his social relations 
are not the same. 


Then the temptations that come with 
success become a menace to those who 
have not‘the strength of character to 
withstand them. This is illustrated by 
the number of divorces that result 
from strife in families of too much 
wealth. . 

It is a sad situation when the father 
is so rich that the children do not know 
the value of a dollar; and, if reverses 
come, the children are worse off than 
those who have had hardships and 
have been forced to overcome them. 

Begin early to cultivate in your chil- 


* dren the habit of saving, whether it be 


a quarter, a dime or a penny. You will 
be surprised to see how quickly it ac- 
cumulates. 

A 


No one should take chances with his 
life savings. We all know we have to 
get old and will need our savings. 

The Nation offers such wonderful op- 
portunities for safe investments, with 
its Government, municipal, and other 
good bonds. Why take a chance on the 
stock market, which is a game in 
which only 3 per cent know how to play 
the cards and the other 97 per cent are 
the losers? 

When you have money to invest, 
make it a practice to consult with a 
banker who has proved worthy of your 
Almost every bank has in 
its organization an old pioneer, experi- 
enced in finance. You can lose nothing 
by talking your financial problems over 
with him, and it may save you, untold 
losses. 

Speculation shortens your life be- 
cause it makes you worry when the 
stock market goes down. It is not fair 
to yourself or to those for whom you 
are working. The man who hires you 
expects you to have a clear mind with 
which to look after his interests, and 
if you are gambling on the stock mar- 
ket, this is not possible. 

Money laid away at 6 per cent in- 
terest doubles in about 12 years. Save 
wisely, spend wisely, have good life in- 
surance, and a little savings account 
at all times for an emergency, and you 
will live longer and be happier. 


Standardizing Farm Products 


Agriculture Stabilized in Idaho 
By W. H. WICKS 


Field Inspector, Department of Agriculture, State of Idaho 


HE PRICE of all fruit and vege- 
table products sold from the farm 


is measured by their quality. 
Grading and labeling farm products 
regulated by law result in greater 
sales and more profits to the growers. 
Idaho farmers are rapidly coming to 
the conclusion that proper grading and 
packing of farm products are the most 
important steps in the profitable mar- 
keting of these commodities. 

In order to open the avenues to all 
the markets of the world and realize 
the maximum price for our products, 
standards have been established, and 
are maintained under the agricultural 
regulatory laws conferred upon the 
State department of agriculture by the 
legislature. 

The business of marketing farm 
products in this State is, by law, a 
public interest subject to regulation and 
control by the State.. The term “farm 
products” is deemed to mean all prod- 
ucts, except livestock, grown in gar- 
den, on farm, ranch, or orchard, in- 
cluding poultry and poultry products, 
grain, cream, cheese and all other 
dairy products. 

The State law provides for standards 
for farm products and receptacles, sale 
of graded and ungraded products, mar- 
keting and inspection of fruits and 
vegetables and penalty, for violation of 
the same. . 

When this is accomplished, the 
buyers of this country are enabled to 
place orders without the trouble and 
expense of examination, depending 
upon these standardized grades for 
protection. The necessity, therefore, 
of a strict compliance upon the part of 
producers, dealers and shippers is ap- 
parent. 


The farmer’s market must be open 
and unhampered by either , spurious 
products or questionable business 
methods. It should be remembered 
that, in accepting farm products as a 
basis of extending credit, banks must 
be guided by the value which they rep- 
resent. 


Ungraded products represent bulk, 
but not value, and are therefore diffi- 
cult to handle in the channels of trade. 
Not until farm products are graded and 
standardized is it safe for credit insti- 
tutions to accept bills of lading as a 
basis of loans. 


Presenttlay farm marketing with its 
various developments of transporta- 
tion, refrigeration and distant markets, 
demands the use of established recog- 
nized grades, containers’ and uniform 
marketing practices. Markets can best 
be secured and expanded by placing 
upon them a high-grade article, which 
will create a great popular demand. 

As competition is the life of trade, 
the greater the demand the stronger 
the price, therefore inducement. should 
be given the growers to produce a 
greater value in all high-grade prod- 
ucts to supply this increased demand, 
and standardization laws play a: very 
important part to aid in such pos- 
sibility. 

The farmers’ prosperity in Idaho is 
the basis of the success’of all lines of 
business, The State department solicits 
the cooperation of all the citizens of 
the State in carrying the standardiza- 
tion, as far as possible, of all unneces- 
sary losses heretofore sustained which 
may have resulted from a lack of sys- 
tematized 
facilities. 
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